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AMERICAN PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
AND HER MASCOT, LI HUNG CHANG III 









MUSICAL 


COURIER 








EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 


MRS. BABCOCK 
Telephone, 2634 Circle, 





Orleans, Louisiana. 





J. H. DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 


605-4 Cannwecin Hatt : New York 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 


Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
>. Hormel course in Public and Private Schoo! 
usic. Special coaching for church trials 

Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 


vi 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 





MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management: 


Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York 
ocal Studio: 


go W. 67th St., N.Y Tel. 1405 Columbus 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing 
Studio: Carnegie Hall. 


Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y 





; . <cY 
Mme. MARCIA SUMELSKA 
TEACHER OF VOCAL ART 
Graduate Crouse College of Music, 
Syracuse University. | 
Special rates to classes consisting of from 
five to twenty-five pupils. Appointments by Mail 
Srupro: 611 Carntcie Hatt New York 
Phone, 1350 Circle. 





HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 
Teaching at 106 Morningside Drive, New York 
Phone, 8905 Morningside. 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
C ‘ERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
— OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York, 
Telephone, 610 Plaza 





E. PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
fa6 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
taa Carnegie Hall. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST, 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 
137 West 6oth St.. New York, 
Telephoné, Columbus 4873 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
Director East Side Héuse Settlement 
Bree eools N. Y., Founder and Conductor 
Neighbortood Symphony Orchestra, announces 
new Studios, instruction in all departments, 
f able teachers. ‘ 
_ my East 76th St., New York City. 
Telephone—Rhinelander 4345. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mu. Anna Ziecier, Director, 


Broadway (Metropolitan Opera 
— Bidg.). New York City 


Tel. 1274 Bryant, 


House 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANA—TEACHER OF SINGING 


14a§ Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
wos Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., N. Y. 
Phone, 3067 Tremont. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Secures Rogitions ~{ citeahers of Meele in cenpendiie aaiiies 
Schools. olleges, an onservatories. eac : : 

recommended for all departments of school and For all particulars apply to 

college work Macneca 9 Buicvine, ew! 70 Carnegie Hall 154 West s7th St. 





ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT, 
Exponent-Instructor of Mitter Vocat Art-Sci- 

ence. Auditions by appointment only 
817 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone, 1350 Circle 


Address Secretary. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 


172 West 7oth Street, New York. 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler. 










HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio New York 





JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 


Mr 
AND 
Mas 


Tel. Circle 1472 





Tue BOICE STUDIO OF VOCAL ART 
Mrs. Hewry Smock Borce, Consulting Teacher, 
65 Central Park West. Tel. Columbus 7140 

Miss Borce is at 828 Carnegie Hall Monday 
and Thursday afternoons. Tel. 1350 Circle. 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAI 


1013 Carnegie Hall, New York 


STUDIOS 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
ART OF SINGING 
“The method that does not tire the throat.” 


t30 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 291 Morningside 





HUGH DOUGALL, 
BARITONE 
Teacher of Voice Building and Artistic Singing 
Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Phone, Circle 764. 





HARRY ANDERTON, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 





814 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Phone, 32: Circle, 
EDMUND J. ‘HELEN ETHEL 
a Ge eK 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 


Theo Karle. 
Tel. Circle 1350 


Teacher of 
703 Carnegie Hall 





ELIZABETH K, PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

Studio: 257 West 104th Street. 
Phone, 2859 Academy. 





MME. MORROW, F. N. C. M., 


American Voice Specialist. Teacher of Covent 
Garden Artists. Highest American and Euro- 
pean Diplomas. Lost voices positively restored. 


200 West 107th Street, New York 
Phone, 3213 Academy. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio Address; Carnegie Hall, New York City 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 
337 West 8sth Street, New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
7o1t Carnegie Hall, New York City. 








LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 


1425 » Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y. Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, 
Phone, Bryant 1274. 


New York. 








HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company. 
44 West 86th Street New York 





Signor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden. 


Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 

“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 

140 West 57th Street, New York City, 
Phone, Circle 3053. 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 7oth Street, New York City 





BESSIE C. REDMOND, 
ACCOMPANIST, COACH, INSTRUCTION 


1743 Montgomery Ave New York City 
Tel. 6568 W Tremont. 





Reopening Studios 
in Paris, October 


MME. REGINA DE SALEs 
Inquiries—102 East 64th Street, New York 


Ist 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Soprano — Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method 
Address, J, Cartat, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 

THE ART OF SINGING 

249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone, 4879 Murray Hill. 


Studio: 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Bolt.) 
Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac- 
tical use. 

Large Public—Small Private Classes now form- 
ing. Individual Work at any time. 


Carnegie Hall. Res, Phone, 428M Bedford. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone. 3187 Gramercy. New York City 





ee 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at University 
of Vermont Summer Session, 

Studios: s04 Carnegie Hall New York City 


Tel, River. 7975. 








Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 

Certified I izky Exp 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 


h + 








JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 


Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 
Musica Covrier, 437 Fifth Avenue; tel. 4292 
Murray Hill. Personal address, 408 W. 1goth 
St., N. ¥. C.; Tel. 1530 Audubon. 





CARL FIQUE | Puno 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano. 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 











DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
50 West 67th Street 


; New York 
Phone, Columbus 8462 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Teacher of voice in all its branches. Defects 
of tone production eradicated. 
French and Italian Lyric Diction 

257 West 86th Street - « New York 


Telephone, s9i10 Schuyler. 





MARIE MIKOVA 
Pianist - Instruction. 
243 East 7and St. 


. New York 
Telephone 218 Rhinelander. 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72d Street. 


Phone, 21:8 Columbus. New York 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio: 115 Hamilton Place. 

Telephone, Audubon 960. 
Steinway Hall 


Downtown Studio 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 230 E. 6ad St. 
Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F, & H. CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

251 West toad Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successful teaching and con- 

certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 

and a limited number of pupils. 

Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346. 

(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 


Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils. 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire. 
228 West s8th Street, New York. 


ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 








424 Central Park West New York 
Tel. 4474 Academy. 
DAISY NELLIS, 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts. Recitals. 


Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 
Steinway Piano Used. 





FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 


Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren. 
810 Carnecire HAt New Yore 




















April 22, 1920 


Stanley GARDNER Finis 
1 Gladstone Avenue . . Westmount, Montreal 





MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 


Open for Concert and Recital Enqnqemente 
Studio. for Voice, Opera and Repertoire. 
184 East McMillen Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





PIANIST 


H ENI!IO T 
KIMBALL HALL 


LE CHICAGO 
ENGELHARDT veins 


Address: 61 West 83rd Street, New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music, 
sog S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


CeeeeereSennnee 
651 West 169th Street 
Telephone sates 4440 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 











F 
R 
I 
D 
A 








New York 








Diazction: Harrison Maruze 
Suite 40, Met litan Opera ay Building, 
ew York City. 
iy, Rg Ay ~ ane but everyone can 
T h 
HAGGERTY-SNELL Je2e"sF, oi. 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor anp Coacn, 
Assistant Teacher to Al 
229 West 1ogth St., N. Y. 


ABBIE KEELY— Soprano 


TEACHING AT 


st ened Pa., Tues. and Fri. Aft, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Phone, Academy 1374 





1716 Chestnut St., 
1914 Diamond St. 


Carolyn WHT LARD rans 


1625 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘ic: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 

















Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, III. 
FOSTER MEZZO0- 
CONTRALTO 


Address: J. B. FOSTER, 235 W. 102d St., N.Y. 
Phone 6400 Riverside 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


Milan, London, New York. 
Artiot Teacher 
Internationally Recognized as a Voice Builder, 
Voice Repairer and Coach.” 
for Opera. 


Bpecial Course in Diction, ils 
ot Res Lawrence and 
successful singers. 


many other Studios 508 Odd Fellows 
Tonple Cindinnati, hie 


“WIL 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION 
PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


CLAUDE GOTTHELF 


ACCOMPANIST CERALDINE FARRAR 


TOUR FALL 1919 
Address: 133 W. 56th St., NewYork Phone: Cirole 1746 


HERCULES 


GIAMATEO 


Concert Pianist 
Limited aumber of pupils accepted 
Address 
449 Eastern Blvd., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Telephone 4947 Prospect 











Concert 
Organist 


Chicago 

















MUSICAL COURIER 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Address: Hotel Commodore, 42nd Street and 


Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 
Mondays and Thursdays, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: MILLER, RESSECGUIE & TUFTS 
1525-27 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


MINNETTE WARREN || 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Werres Concert Burean, Schifmann Bldg. St. Paul, Mina, 


RAYMOND WILSON]: 

















Pianist S7recsve Ustversity | Srracase, New York 
?RUYEMMEL! 
L. A AMMANN 





Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth- = Union Theo! Semina ary. 
a Fifth Ave., New York. 


GIACOMO BOURG 


who taught Olshansky, Lankow, Par- 

sons, Lucey, Aronson, Lindgren and 

»4| others, 

118 West 77th Street, New York 
Telephone, Schuyler 6874. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


























First National 
Pa. 
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ANNA E. GEORGE 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
TEACHING AT BUSH CONSERVATORY 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
en “oh My House sontiee 
1425 Broadway, Room New York 





BARONESS LEJA de TORINOFF 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
pewvees Concerts, Opera and Recital 
Address: 103 West 77th Street - New York 
SITTIG TRIO 
Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, etc. 
FRED. V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th Street, New York Phone Schuyler 9520 
Dramatic So 
— — Se |GAGEMENTS 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Transcontinental 
Tour of Canada 
Ste. ww oe o Gaowt, 
PIANISTE 
Permanent Address: Suite 1107, 
Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 
CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 
8 LUTIGER GANNON 
CONTRALT? 
624 Michigan Ave Caleago, Ul. 
Paul “In pe oo a student’s 
voice and finding it at fault, 
I always suggest to him to 
MADAME VaLERI consult MADAME VALERI. 
no voice defect that can escape her notice and 
that cannot be corrected by her ability, tremolo 
included, when bad training has not gone a0 far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords.” 
381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 
Accompanist and Coach 
2231 Broadway, New York Tel. 4075 Schuyler 
SONG WRITER 


R 
o 
D 
N 
E 
Y 





NEW YORK 





KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chieago 


res;sHUGO 


ore 





Bridgeport, Conn. 


Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Marray Hill 991 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline ae 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE sex: 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “*xccompaniet 


JOINT RECITALS 


630 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Wabash 8793 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO CONCERT, dibieass 














514 West 114th Street 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall. New York 
Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
aes nee and Piano 
“SS vii ir, et, Perel ete. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
144 East 1s0th Street, New York City 


Address: 


LOISA PATTERSON 


DRAMATIC-LYRIC SOPRANO 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Address, care Musical Courier, New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Management: i Smith, 
0 Jefferson Ave., 


{FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 
Concert Direction ERNEST BRICCS 
1400 Broadway, New York 








Columbus, Ohio 








Personal Address: 
479 West 146th Street, New York 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





212 W. 59th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 


Studio: 





LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 
SINGERS < Sumace Baker Watson, Andrew 
Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
ie Eugene Walton 
o_O Bess, right, Mabel 
Wilbur, "Umberto Sacchetti, "Tittcn eeks, and 
other singers in opera and Pe 
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| Lazar S, SAMOILOFF 


Tus Aart or Sinoine. 


Indorsed by Chaliapin, Brogi, 
Sammarco, Ruffo, Didur, Sem 
bach, Zerola, ete. 

Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 





524 West 84th St. + New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 
New! York 


KRONOLD ==: 


H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
52 East 77th Street 3 2 New York 


tatoo HOFFMANN #27 


Home Address: Sr. Pavt. 


MARCARETTA ZIPERI 


AMERICAN NIGHTINGALE 


Teacher and Manager: GIACOMO BOURG 
118 West 77th Street New York 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 


ARTHUR M. ade 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO, 393 West End Avenue, New York 
Phone 1829 Schuyler 


Karl SCHNEIDER 
THE ART OF SINGING 
“The Lenox,”’ Spruce and 13th Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Summer Studio: Glenlake Farm, Langhorne, Pa 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Opera C 
henson Antonia Sowser + Aeolian Hall, New York 


FRANOES DEVALA DIANIGT AND TEACHER 


$56 W. 22nd St., New York City 
Telephone $026 Farragut 


MARYON MARTIN 


CONTRALTO, Teacher of Singing 
Defective Speech Corrected 
Season 1919-20, Lynchburg, Va. 


* GILBERTE 


L In recitals of his own works 
Successful songs: 
: Devil's Love- song, “Even- 
T Song,” “Two Roses,” 
usky Lullaby,” “Come 

Out in the Sweet Spring Night.” 
HOTEL FLANDERS, 133 West 47th Street, New York 


ELSENHEINER 


Granberry Piano School 839 Carnegie Hal 
[Residence 522 West 136th Street }uew YORK 


Tel. Morningside 4860 
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N 
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Cellist 


561 West 147th St 
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OLD & NEW. 
“Ms MIOLINS. 
BEST STRINGS Sam 


—_ dnzes 9 


27a r"TH (se 


senor Hed ZBRO. 











NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces tor Season 1919-1920 
Operatic Chorus— Director, ROMUALDO SAPIO 





Dramatic Director, MILDRED HOLLAND 


Apply to’ President, 962 Eighth Avenue, for All Information 
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April 22, 1920. 








‘BRAD 


1854 NEW 








Ff. G. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 460 Filth Avenue 


BURY 


YORK 1919 














Joseph Breil 


Composer—Conductor 
112 West Oat Streot New York Riverside 1524 


MOTEL FALCO ...722... 


Sole Management: Clacome Bourg 
118 West 77th Street New York 


GRACE WHITE 


Violinist, Composer 
Syracuse University, 
For Concerts address MRS. BABCOCK, Carsegie Hall, 


’ ASCHENFELDER | + 


Teacher of singing and supplementary 
Sublects. 
New York 








New York 
New York 





‘ 
+ 118 West 19th Street 


‘DILLING 


HARP I SIT 
Bb ‘Mgt. HAENSEL & JONES, Acolian Hall, N. Y. 
Stadio: 315 W. 79th St,, N. Y. Tel. 2919 Schuyler 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Blea Fischer, 1s Ama Lucie Neidhardt, V' 
Helen Reynolds, sd Violm Carolyn Neidhardt, Calle 


Ad lwese: 474 oom de: 160th Street 
New York City 


MABEL CORLEW 


SOPRANO 
Address: 313 W. 87th Street, N. Y. 


Phone: Schuyler 3317 


YON STUDIOS 
pee } YON 
Directors. 

Vocal, piano, organ and composition. 

853 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Telephone, 951 Circle. 


Louis A, Potter, Jr. © Ruby Potter 


Concert Pianist Opera, Concerts 
and Organist and Oratorio 

















STUDIO: 
1325 G STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


» LENDT 


"| SOPRANO 
Fed I 437 Fifth Ave., 
Fourth floor) 
Jz biacaee York City 














Ovide Musin’s Edition 
“Belgian School of Violin” 


Four volumes—First Principles to Hi, peat 
Virtuesity. Includes the works of Henri 
ard, translated into English, with necesary 
fingering and bowing by Ovide Musin, wit 
special studies by Musin and other Masters, 
No such definite system from A to Z has 
heretofore L_-— Send stamp for History of 


the 
MEMORIES” by Ovide Musin. Contains 


an aneenenns, adventures, artistic experiences, in a 
more than fi years, and twice 
oomnnd “a World. Aw letter of Leo- 
, King.of the Saint-Saéns; 20 


= 
ustrations, Price $2.50 net. 


Address 51 West 76th St., Mesia Pub. Co, New York City 











HENRY A. SCHROEDER 


Niet AND TEACH 
786 West End Avenue, ioce ork 
2869 West 29th Street, Brooklyn 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Telephone, Murray Hill 699. 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 


Italian Baritone and Teacher for fifteen years 
in New York. Summer Session in Los Angeles, 
Cal., from June 7 to September 18, 1920. 
Address: Metropolitan Opera House Building. 

New York City 


i HAMILTON MORRIS 


PE: 











CONDUCTOR Teacher 
Lincoln ve Hl Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Bedford 


wiv CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk.” 
Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


sREUTER 


PIANIST 


L 

P 

H 6248S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Mgt.: Heensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York. 














and 2000 others 


all 15feach 


you know Paderewski’s “Menuet” 
— his masterful composition 
is world famous. But do you know 
that you can buy it for 15-—beau- 
tifully printed on the best of paper 
—certified to be correct as the mas- 
ter wrote it? 


That is the achievement 
of Century Certified 
Edition Sheet Music— 
for 15c you can select from 
a complete catalogue of 
2,000 compositions 
such famous master- 
Pieces as ‘ ‘Madrigale’ ci 
wi | Trovatore,’ “* Hu- 
moresque Pi ge Sy = 
‘Melody in Ff,” Butterfly 
pe Harlekin,’ 
lance,’ practi 
other standard classics. 


Insist on Century Edition 
(Look for the got 
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Paris Enjoys Greatest Musical Season in Many Years 





In Activity and Receipts the Musical Events of This Year, First Since the War, Eclipse All Others—Foreign 
Names Absent on Programs—Lack of Newspaper Interest—London String Quartet Popular—Lamond 
and Montjovet Please in Recital—Numerous Local and Visiting Artists Heard 


Paris, March 28, 1920.—The concert season of this 
first year after the war has, I am told, exceeded all 
previous years, both in activity and receipts, that is to say, 
in Paris; perhaps in France, too, but the French artists, 
except those who are in America, have been restricted 
in their concert tours cutside of their.own country. With 
the exception of Spain, so I understand, no country has 
furnished, since the war, a great field for the French 
concert artist. I give this information with some hesita- 
tion for I am not quite sure that I have understood the 
matter correctly. 

Of course, it need scarcely be added there have been no 
artist visitors here from Teutonic coun- 
tries and few from Russia. Busoni, who 
was so long associated with Germany that 
he came to-seem almost German, has re- 
sumed his Italianism, and the same may 
be said of Frederick Lamond, who is now 
spoken of here as English—I believe he 
is, in fact, Scotch, although he lived most 
of his life in Frankfort and Berlin. 

But the absence of foreign names on the 
programs which follow will generally sur- 
prise my readers, unless, indeed, they are 
faniiliar with French provincialism, that = 
characteristic of which I have frequently = 
spoken in past letters. The average — 
Frenchman likes home products best. In & 
spite ‘of the fact that they are by no 
means a great musical nation they believe 
in themselves, in their own pianists, and 
singers and violinists, in their own com- 
posers. They accept the classic compo- 
sitions of Germany and Italy—Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Schumann, Verdi, Donizetti, Ros- 
sini—but of the great mass of modern 
masters with whose compositions we are 
perfectly familiar in America, one hears 
almost nothing here. And this is not 
merely since the war, but was always so. 


“Bic” Paris. 
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It is curious, when one comes to. think 
of it, that a people who have demonstrated 
the bigness of vision that they have, espe- 
cially in the making of Paris, should be 
so narrow in their tastes otherwise. For 
there is no place in the world—I think 
that is a perfectly safe statement—that 
shows anything like the broadness and 
bigness of idea that Paris does. Wherever 
one stands in this wonderful city, one is 
confronted by broad streets leading up to 
great architectural masterpieces. There is 
nothing anywhere like the view down or 
up. the river toward the Notre Dame, 
nothing more gorgeous than the distant 
view from any part of the city or sub- 
urbs of the Sacré Couer that stands on 
the top of the hill at Montmartre, nothing 
like the succession of bridges viewed in 
either direction on the Seine, nothing like 
the long view over the Ecole Militaire and 
the Champs de Mars to the Eiffel Tower 
and the Trocadére, or up some of the 
avenues toward the Arch de Triomphe, or 
down ‘the Champs Elysées toward the 
Louvre, or—but the views are endless, the 
minds that designed them magnificent ; the 
ruthless expenditure of money, both under 
the monarchy and under the republic, in 
condemning, buying up and tearing down 
great blocks of buildings in order to make 
room for these broad streets, the art that 
has gone into their design, wonderful, al- 
most incomprehensible in this time of 
modern materialism. 

We say, then, that the musical offerings 
here seem small, but we have always to 
bear in mind that we are déaling with 
minds that are essentially great, and to as- 
sume, therefore, that this smallness is only 
apparent, that it is the error of our vision, of our point 
of view, rather than the actual pettiness we believe. 

If we look at this from another point of view, from 
the point of view of the theater, we get some nearer 
vision of the French way of doing things. Consider the 
French way of putting’ out great masterpieces for the 
stage, and, indeed, also of literature. There was none of 
the great hulabaloo of excitement and advance advertising 
that would accompany such a thing in America, The 
works of Hugo, of Balzac, of Dumas, of Sardou, and of 
many other of the great masters of France, works that 
have made the tour of the world and have been inter- 
preted by the greatest actors and actresses, have come to 
life here as quietly as the smallest and feeblest effort of 
the tyro, very often at some insignificant side theater 
with just the ordinary stock cast. 

Tue Lack or NewspaPer INTEREST. 

And it is so when the great virtuosi come here, even 
when they perform with orchestra—hardly an announce- 
ment. Unless one keeps a sharp lookout one is likely to 
miss these great events altogether. 
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courage. 


So, also, with the . 


new compositions of the most noted of French composers. 
Do you think that the newspapers are full of it? That 
they devote column after column of critical comment to 
such events? Not at all. ‘The hope of getting very 
extended press notices for such things here is futile. The 
screeds on musical matters in the Sunday papers by such 
men. as Henderson, Huneker, Krehbiel and Philip Hale, 
which educate our musical taste at home and tell us what 
we ought to think of every little thing in its minutest 
detail, you may look for here in vain. Busoni played here 
the other day with the great Conservatoire Orchestra and 
gave a first hearing of some of his new compositions. Do 


UMM 





ROBERT QUAIT, 
The tenor, who had an offer made to him last year by a syndicate of Chicago 
bankers to promote him to the ewtent of $100,000. Mr. Quait turned down the 
proposition and came to New York at great sacrifice, but with equally great 


His first season brought him fifty engagements, among them appear- 
ances with the New York and Philadelphia Symphony orchestras and also at the 


Newark and Springfield festivals. 


LEE SISTER SETA A 


you think that there was any comment of it in the papers? 
Not a word that I could find! One would have thought 
that it was just an insignificant, ordinary, everyday affair, 
not worth mentioning. 

THe Lonpon Strinc Quartet. 

And so, too, with the concerts themselves. The halls 
are mostly small (except where some of the orchestral 
concerts are given) and the audiences of moderate size. 
Occasionally someone will be heard at the great hall of 
the Trocadéro, but, as will be observed from tke following 
programs, most of the musical offerings are made in the 
little halls. Here we have, for instance, the London String 
Quartet, one of the best chamber music organizations, 
playing in the Salle des Agriculteurs, a small place belong- 
~~ to the Society of French Agriculturists. 

his quartet, which came here after a successful tour 
in Spain, is made up as follows: James Levey, first 
violin; Thomas W. Petre, second violin; H. Waldo War- 
ner, viola; C, Warwick-Evans, cello. The programs in- 
cluded Haydn, Warner, (Phantasie), Beethoven, Debussy, 
and M’Ewen (The Biscay Quartet). This organization 


played here earlier in the season and its success was such 

that a return engagement was immediately arranged for. 

The sonority of tone, accuracy of intonation and the 
(Continued on page 32.) 


PROFITS OF BEETHOVEN 
SOCIETY TO BE USED FOR 
PUBLISHING THAYER WORK 


Money Derived from Concerts Will Pay for Printing 
Incompleted Books in English—Society to Present 
Works of Other Great Composers 

Next Year 
In this, the year of the one hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary of the birth of Ludwig von Beethoven, it is 
announced that the publication in English—the language 
in which it was written—of the monumental and author- 
itative “Life of Beethoven,” written by 
an American, Alexander Wheelock Thay 
er, will be undertaken at last under the 
auspices and through the financial aid 
of .the Beethoven Association, that vol 
untary association of foremost artists 
= who gave a series of six concerts in New 
; York during the season just ending, with 
tremendous artistic and, incidentally, 
financial success, At a meeting of the 
Beethoven Association held after a din 
= ner at Delmonico’s on Thursday eve 
= ning, April 15, Harold Bauer, founder of 
= the Association, presiding, it was decided 
= that the profits of the season, amounting 
to some $6,000, should be devoted to the 
publication of “Thayer’s “Life of Bee 
thoven,” which up to now has existed 
only in German; and, through the fore 
sightedness of O. G. Sonneck, originator 
and proposer of the idea to his fellow 
members of the Association, negotiations 
are already well under way by which the 
work will be issued through one of the 
foremost international publishing houses 








THAYER’s Work. 


_ Alexander Wheelock Thayer was a na 
tive of Massachusetts, born at South Na 
tick on October 22, 1817. He graduated 
from Harvard in 1843. He was a musical 
enthusiast and went abroad for the first 
time in 1849-51 seeking material for his 
Beethoven investigations. Returning to 
America in 1851, he was on the New York 
rribune for a short time, but went to 
Europe a second time in 1854, remaining 
there for the rest of his life, most of the 
time at Trieste, where he was U. S. Con 
sul for several years. He died there in 
1897, with only three of the four volumes 
of his tremendous work completed. It 
was written in English by Thayer, but, 
as it was intended for publication in 
German, the many documents on which 
he based his biography, which is full of 
new and surprising facts entirely in con 
travention of the traditional Beethoven 
history, were never translated out of that 
= language. His collaborator, who pre 
= pared the German edition, was Dr. Her 
: man Deiters. Deiters undertook to com 
plete the work after Thayer’s death, from 
the sketches and documents which he left, 
but himself died before the final two 
volumes were finished, so that these were 
finally completed by Dr. Hugo Riemann 

who, incidentally, has also passed away 

Rights for an edition in English were 
secured many years ago by Scribners, 
who engaged Henry FE. Krehbiel to pre 
pare it. Mr. Krehbiel several years ago 
finished his arduous task—for his work 
is almost entirely original, since he has 
thoroughly added to, edited and re 
arranged Thayer's original text, besides 
translating and condensing all the docu 
ments and the Deiter-Riemann final two 
volumes—but, under the war conditions 
prevailing, the publishing house could not 
see its way clear to issuing so expensive, so finely edited 
and special a book. However, Scribners, very generously 
and courteously waived its rights when approached by 
the Beethoven Association, so that nothing now stands 
in the way of publication. The American edition will be 
in three volumes, running to nearly 600,000 words and 
the conditions of its publication will be announced by 
the publishers and the Association as soon as the final 
arrangements are completed. 


THE Work. 


The concerts of the Beethoven Association have been 
reported in these columns as they took place during the 
season, and no better summary of the season's work 
would be presented than that made by Harold Bauer, in 
the address which he delivered at the dinner, part of which 
is reproduced below. The executive committee for the 
coming season will, it is expected, be made up of Har- 
old Bauer, Adolfo Betti, Franz Kneisel, Rubin Gold- 
mark, Louis Svecenski (honorary secretary) and Oscar 

(Continued on page 24.) 
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“THE MESSIAH” SUNG THREE TIMES AT 
LINDSBORG’S THIRTY-NINTH FESTIVAL 


Oratorio Chorus Also Gives Bach Work for First Time—Band, Orchestra and Fine Soloists Con- 
tribute to Gala Wéek of Concerts—State Musical Contests Reveal Much Talent 


Lindsborg, Kan., April 6, 1920.—Lindsborg’s thirty- 
ninth annual “Messiah” Festival opened on Palm Sunday, 
March 28 Anna Case was scheduled for the initial con- 
cert but due to illness had to cancel the engagement, Lucy 
Gates and Arthur Middleton substituting on short notice. 
Miss Gates’ part of the program was pleasing and enter- 
taining, and was received with enthusiasm. 
dleton also scored a pronounced success, A versatile and 
resourceful artist, he won the genuine approval of his 
audience. Sol Alberti, at the piano, furnished capable ac- 
companiments 

“MessiaAn” CONCERT, 

In the evening, the Oratorio Chorus of 500 voices, as- 
sisted by the Bethany Orchestra and Ellen Strom at the 
organ, gave the 1o8th rendition of Handel’s “The Mes- 
siah,” while Hagbard Brase again proved his sterling qual- 
ities as director. Possessing a thorough knowledge of the 
vreat choral work he wields the resources of thé great 
chorus into a symmetrical unity which must be heard to 
be appreciated; add to this the religious fervor which 
permeates the whole rendition and the impression is over- 
powering. . 

Nellie Bryant, the soprano soloist, acquitted herself in a 
very creditable manner, especially in the recitatives and the 
solo, “Come unto Him.” Mrs. Bryatit-Buckingham, con- 
tralto, of Chicago, sang sympathetically. T. Austin-Ball 
carried the bass solos and Arthur Kraft, one of the best 
oratorio tenors who has ever appeared here, sang with au- 
thority and conviction, 

Krart RECITAL, 

Mr. Kraft in recital, Monday evening, again proved kim- 
self an artist of fine attainments. His exceptionally 
smooth, well trained voice, which he uses with exceptional 
skill, is well adapted to the lyric and romantic styles. 
Much appreciation of his work was manifested. Olga 
Blanke played very satisfactory accompaniments. 

Watun-Unie RECITAL, 

Tuesday afternoon, Arvid Wallin and Arthur E. Uhe 
in joint recital gave an interesting program. Mr. Wallin 
displayed fine pianistic qualities—fluent technic, fine shad- 
ing, poetic insight and interpretative individuality, Mr. 
Uhe is a seasoned concert player. Emotional intensity, 
virtuosity, breadth of outline and solidity of execution are 
outstanding features of his violin playing. 

BerHany BANp. 

Bethany Band appeared Tuesday evening in a program 
of well selected numbers, The band, under the direction 
of Hjalmar Wetterstrom, has always been noted for its 
high class concerts and, as usuai, was well received. Mrs. 
Arthur Lundgren, soprano, with Olga Blanke at the piano, 
sang a group of songs which were splendidly rendered. 

Purtzs’ REcIrAL, 

The recital by the pupils of the School of Fine Arts, 
Wednesday afternoon, was of a high order, and repre- 
sented some very fine talent. 

BerHany SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

Wednesday evening, Bethany Symphony Orchestra, with 
Arvid Wallin, conductor, rendered Mozart’s symphony 
in G minor, also some romantic and characteristic num- 
bers, which were interpreted in a thoroughly musical man- 
ner with considerable technical finish. Arthur Kraft con- 
tributed a group of pleasing songs again displaying 
his fine vocal resources and artistry. 

ENSEMBLE RECITAL. 

The program Thursday afternoon consisted principally 
of ensemble works, with Oscar Thorsen as soloist. A 
unique sonata for clarinet and piano, by Brahms, was 
rendered by George Tilden and Oscar Thorsen, In his 
solos Mr. Thorsen exhibited the qualities of mature musi- 
cian—technical mastery, depth of sentiment, broad con- 
ception, and nobility of style. The program closed with 
the Beethoven trio in C minor for piano, violin and cello, 
played in admirable manner by Arvid Wallin, Arthur E. 
Uhe and Hjalmar Wetterstrom. 

AustIn-BALL REcIrat, 

T. Austin-Ball presented a program Thursday evening, 
consisting of old English songs, oratorio and operatic 
arias, negro spirituals, and folk songs. He was at his best 
in songs of a subdued nature. Oscar Thorsen supplied 
artistic accompaniments, 

BUCKINGHAM-BrYANT REcITAL, 

Adah Bryant-Buckingham and Nelle Bryant appeared in 
a program on Friday afternoon. The duets were espe- 
cially enjoyed by a large audience, as the voices blended 
beautifully. Mrs. Buckingham’s solos were very well re- 
ceived, Miss Bryant scored a well-merited success in 
“Adieu Forets,” from “Jeanne d’Arc.” Arvid Wallin ac- 
companied skillfully. 

“Steerers, WaAke!”—anp “THe MEssIAn,” 

This year the Oratorio Chorus incorporated into its pro- 
gram Bach's “Sleepers, Wake!” This was given 
for the first time. The chorus has entered enthusi- 
astically into the spirit of this work and it is safe to 
predict that in the future Bach’s great choral work will 
he sung as readily as “The Messiah.” Good Friday will 
probably be given over entirely to Bach renditions. The 
venture has proven a success and every indication leads 
to the conciusion that here in the Middle West a Bach 
Chorus will be established. Nelle Bryant and Austin-Ball 
sang the duets in commendable style. The performance of 
“The Messiah” followed the Bach cantata, 

Aut-Kansas State Musicat Contests. 

Saturday was given over entirely to the contests in 
violin, voice, expression and chorus. The piano contest 
had been held on the Monday preceding. In these con- 
tests there were thirty-seven entries from twenty coun- 

ties, much talent being represented. The following were 
winners: Piano—first prize, Bernice Hemus, of Topeka; 


Arthur Mid- 


second prize, Olivia Swedenberg, Salina; third prize, 
Frank Isenhart, Osawatomie; fourth prize, Thelma Coe 
ston, Topeka; violin—first prize, Leslie Scoville, Coffey- 
ville; second prize, Robert Service, Topeka; third prize, 
Reba Whitehair, Junction City; fourth prize, Joyce Wick- 
man, Concordia; voice—first prize, Ilomay Bailey, Welling- 
ton; second prize, Eva Alexander, Council Grove. third 
prize, Norah Henderson, Belle Plaine; fourth prize, Doris 
Neitzel, Concordia; expression—first prize, Enid Dill- 
mann, Mankato; second prize, Ruth Ashley, Pleasanton; 
third prize, Evelyn Carey, Dodge City; fourth prize, Ber- 
nice Tuttle, Osawatomie; chorus—first prize, Mankato; 
second prize, Concordia. 
Casas REcIrTAL, 

Saturday night a terrific snowstorm raged over the 
prairies of Kansas blocking all traffic the following day, 
so that the great crowds expected could not arrive, con- 
sequently the audience for the Casals recital Sunday 
afternoon was far below normal. What was lacking in 
numbers was made up for in enthusiasm. The cellist was 
recalled many times and responded with several encores. 

Tue Art Exursir. 

Lindsborg is noted as a musical center in the Middle 
West, but the people of Kansas are beginning to realize 
that here also art of a high standard flourishes. Birger 
Sandzen has spent the greater part of his life here paint- 























“THE SECRETS OF 
SVENGALI”’ 


Who has not read Du Maurier’s famous 
story of “Trilby”? And who fails to re- 
call the sinister Svengali, who, with the 
aid of hypnotism and his little flageolet, 
taught Trilby to sing better than any 
other woman ever sang? The author of 
“The Secrets of Svengali” claims that 
anyone with a voice can be taught, with- 
out any extraneous aids, and tells how 
Trilby sang, in a simple, straightforward 
narrative that can be entirely understood 
even by the tyro in music or the layman. 
There are numerous musical examples as 
well. “The Secrets of Svengali” will 
begin in the 
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and continue for eight consecutive weeks. 
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ing the Western landscape. He has received much favor- 
able comment on his canvases exhibited in San Francisco, 
Washington, D. C., and other large cities. In connection 
with the festival, an annual art exhibit is in progress, 
embracing not only a large collection of Sandzen’s own 
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works, but also of many other representative artists from 
different parts of the United States. 
“MessiaH” CONCERT. 


The festival closed the evening of Easter Sunday with 
the 110th performance of “The Messiah.” The same solo- 
ists took part in all three renditions of the week. Even 
though severely handicapped by the unfavorable weather 
conditions, the prevalent opinion is that the festival from 
an artistic point has been the best in its history. Much 
credit is due President Ernest F. Pihlblad and his re- 
sourceful co-worker, Jens Stensaas, treasurer of Bethany 
College, for the splendid management of the — 


ALICE NIELSEN ASKS 
HELP FOR EUROPEANS 


Tells of the Work Mrs. Thomas F. Walsh and Her 
Associates Are Doing—Wants Castoff Clothing and 
Rubbish to Convert into Comfortable Garments 
Alice Nielsen, the charming little prima donna, here- 
with makes a public appeal to her myriad followers 
throughout the United States in behalf of the quite 
amazing work Mrs, Thomas F. Walsh, of Washington, 
is doing,. converting cast-off clothing and odd parts of ma- 
terial into all sorts of comfortable and handsome garments 

for the little destitute children of Europe. _ 

Mrs. Walsh started this work at the beginning of the 
war, and, finding after the armistice was signed, that the 
need for clothing of all description for grown ups as 
well as children was keener than ever, she redoubled her 
efforts and now sends over several trunkfuls of supplies 
almost every week. Mrs. Walsh has turned one entire 
floor of her magnificent home in Washington into a 
factory, running at top speed. She employs more than a 
dozen women all the time, and she herself personally 
superintends every phase of this amazing activity; in fact, 
she designs all of the garments and cuts many of them. 

Miss Nielsen has been helping Mrs. Walsh in her work 
for some time; in fact, she is the New York representa- 
tive of the activity, with headquarters at 1425 Broadway, 
New York City, and when she found that more material 
was needed to meet the ever increasing demand from 
abroad, she began issuing the following appeal to all her 
friends in Boston, and they are legion. She writes: 

In behalf of Mrs. Walsh I am asking that the public at large 
look into their old clothes baskets, and send whatever they cannot 
use to me at 1425 Broadway, New York City. Rubbish is just what 
we want. You don’t want your old silk or cotton shirts, socks, 
pajamas or nightshirts; you really don’t know what to do with 
them, but Mrs. Walsh and her associates transform them into the 
most amazing garments to clothe children from infancy to twelve 
or fourteen years of age. 

From the men’s discarded shirts are made dresses for children; 
women’s stockings are cut up the long leg and pieced together, 
making warm little skirts (all lined) for little girls, or used double, 
for sweaters for infants and for children up to twelve years or so 
Aviator jackets are lined with pieced glove tops, Hoods for women 
are made of fragments of silk and velvet brocade that no one else 
would have ever dreamed could be utilized, and the blending of 
colors, the soft warm comfort of the article needs to be seen to be 
at all realized Manufacturers’ samples (of thick woolen goods) are 
made into little coats and caps for girls and boys, the pieces put 
together and all lined, and form the most attractive as well as useful 
garments. Strips of army blankets are put together with tailor’s 
samples and lined; they make wonderfully warm and _ attractive 
coverings. Comforters and quilts are all similarly made and 
bordered with artistic designs, and it is hardly possible to conve 
an idea of how beautifully all these are made—with artistic blend- 
ings of color, with perfection of design and with an attractiveness 
that might suitably clothe any children of well-to-do life. The re- 
markable feature of this work is that it is done from material that 
has heretofore been thrown away. 

Mrs. Walsh is the grandmother of Master Vinson Walsh Mac- 
Lean, the little boy who met such a tragic end last spring, and it 
is known among her intimate circle that she continues to do this 
work as a sort of perpetual memorial to her beloved grandson. 


Returning to Paris 


Regina De Sales, the well known vocal teacher, who 
has been located in New York during the war, is plan- 
ning to return to Paris and reopen a studio there on 
October 1. A limited number of students from the 
United States will accompany Mme. De Sales. 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE MUSIC FESTIVAL HELD IN LINDSBORG, KAN., MARCH 28 TO APRIL 4, 1920. 
Hagbard Brase, director of the Oratorio Chorus; Dr. Ernst F. Pihlblad, president of Bethany College and president of 
the Oratorio Chorus; Oscar Lofgren, dean of the School of Fine Arts, Bethany College; Arthur Middleton, Lucy Gates 
and Sol Alberti, soloists at this year’s festival. 
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JAN KUBELIK 


She Great Violin Genius Who 
Electrifed America Seven Years Ago 
IN AMERICA ENTIRE SEASON 1920-21 
- + BEGINNING OCTOBER 1920 | - 


Exclusive Management: Ottokar Bartik 
14425 Broadway, New ‘York City 
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FORTUNE GALLO TO OPEN THE MANHATITAN OPERA 
HOUSE ON LABOR DAY WITH TEN YEARS OF OPERA 


Energetic Impresario, in Interview, Calls Himself the “Next Tenant” of the Old Hammerstein Building— 
Will Give Grand Opera at Popular Prices—May Import Foreign Novelties—Expects Chicago 
Opera to Use the Manhattan Instead of Lexington—Original Companies to Tour 








Interviewed by a special representative in his offices in 
Hall, Fortune Gallo, that progressive and ener- 
getic impresario engaged in the presentation of grand, 
light and comic opera in New York and across the coun- 
try—opera in English, French and Italian 
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a WASHINGTON POST, 


“Mr. Gunster is a delightful 
with 
clear 


smooth 
and 
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singer warm, 


tones, enunciation 





charming style.” 
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had the fol- 


“You want to know about plans for the coming 
season? Well, I am glad to tell’ them to you, so far as 
they are made, but you will realize that some of my 
schemes are being built up day by day, while for some 
of the most important ones I have only laid the founda- 
tions with my work in New York and on my coast-to- 
coast tours. 

Tue Next TENANT oF THE MANHATTAN Opera House. 

“It is quite true that I am to be the next tenant of the 
Manhattan Opera House. I am going in there for ten 
years. In partnership with me will be Mrs, Oscar Ham- 
merstein, the widow of the late impresario, Let me say 
that the policy controlling the Manhattan Opera House 
will be that outlined by Mr. Hammerstein during his 
life. It will be kept sacred as a temple dedicated to the 
musical arts, to the best in music, grand opera, light 
opera, and comic opera of carefully selected types will be 
given for that huge audience which cannot afford or can- 
not understand grand opera as it is now anne in New 
York, 

Season To Open on LABor Day. 

“As owner of the San Carlo Grand Opera Company, | 
am planning to open the Manhattan. Opera House next 
Labor Day, September 6, with a season of grand opera 
at popular prices. English, French and Italian will be 
the languages chosen. 

“While the Manhattan Opera House will be primarily a 
home for grand and light opera, I have been approached 
with proposals for one or two beautiful musical spectacles 
from Europe, which will require a large theater for their 
staging. I have made no decision on these offerings so 
far. 

More GILBert AND SULLIVAN, 

“After five or six weeks with the San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company’s repertory, the Gallo English Opera Com- 
pany will take possession of the house in the Gilbert and 
Sullivan and other revivals which have proved a popular 
success, I am putting on this season of English comic 
opera practically ‘by request.’ 

“With a scheme extending over ten years, I have to 
plan for imported novelties, and with this end in view I 
have opened negotiations with the Sir Joseph Beecham 
Opera Company of Covent Garden, London, the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company, and another organization which I 
will announce later. : 

Cuicaco Opera May Use THe MANHATTAN, 

“Perhaps the most important of all my negotiations is 
the expected result of the correspondence and conferences 
with the Chicago Opera Association. Naturally, we want 
the Chicago Opera people—always good friends of ours— 
to find an acceptable home in New York. There has been 








N. Y. SUN-HERALD, April 9, 1920 
In airs by Wolf-Ferrari and Sibella she dis- 
closed a voice of good range and naturally clear 
quality. 
She 
feeling 


N. Y. AMERICAN, April 9, 1920 

In the afternoon Beatrice Martin was heard in 
a program of modern songs. Her recital had been 
postponed from early in the season. The attend- 
ance was good sized and fashionable. 

Wolf-Ferrari’s “Un verde praticello” was the 
first in a group of Italian ballads. Miss Martin, 
though evidently nervous at the beginning, 
proved the possessor of a well-trained lyric so- 
prano, pleasing and flexible. 

Her use of the half voice was well judged and 
effective. 

Following two other songs by Wolf-Ferrari 
and Sibella’s “Sotte il Ciel” Miss Martin was re- 
called several times, With simplicity and refine- 
ment she presented four numbers by Fourdrain. 
Hier pronunciation of the French texts was clear. 
She gave each selection a distinctive dramatic 
significance, 


N. Y. EVENING TELEGRAM, April 9, 1920 

Miss Beatrice Martin, a young American so- 
prano, gave her postponed song recital yesterday 
afternoon in Aeolian Hall. ‘She was to have ap- 
peared earlier in the season, but an attack of in- 
fluenza caused her to cancel her recital. 


sang with attractive simplicity and good 





** Superlative Diction and Most Magnetic Style.’’—Evening Mail. 
*‘A Voice of Good Range and Naturally Clear Quality. 


BEATRICE MARTIN 


IN DEBUT RECITAL, AT AEOLIAN HALL, APRIL 8th 


’’_ Sun-Herald. 


Miss Martin has a pretty voice. It is smooth 
and of good quality. 
Her program was more interesting than 
the average recital program. 
‘ The prettiness of her voice is her most 


praiseworthy quality. 


N. Y. MORNING TELEGRAPH, April 9, 1920 

Beatrice Martin’s postponed song recital was 
sung at Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon before 
an attentive and responsive audience. 

A well trained and colorful soprano voice, a 
pleasant manner and high musical understanding 
characterized her excellent performance of a 
wisely selected list of songs by Wolf-Ferrari, Si- 
bella, Fourdrain, F. Schubert, F. Morris Class, 
John Alden Carpenter and A. Kramer; also 
“May Night” by Richard Hageman, who was at 
the piano for the singer. 


N. Y. TIMES, April 9, 1920 
She was wise in choosing a program that for 
the most part was suited to her voice and style. 
Her voice is light but pleasant in quality. 


N. Y. EVENING SUN, April 9, 1920 
Miss Martin’s voice is light but fresh. 


N. Y. EVENING MAIL, April 9, 1920 
Three Wolf-Ferrari songs started things off in 
a decidedly winning fashion. The English 
group was reserved for Miss Martin’s superlative 
diction and most magnetic style. 
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FORTUNE GALLO, 


Operatic impresario. 


some criticism of the Lexington Avenue Opera House 
both as to its location and as to its defective accoustics, 
and we feel that the Chicago Opera Association should 
have a New York home worthy of the performances they 
give, and one in which their great audiences may feel 
comfortable. I am unable to say anything more definite 
at this moment, but you may say that we confidently ex- 
pect to house the Chicago Opera Association at a very 
early date in the Manhattan Opera House. 

“After our season, the Manhattan Opera House will be 
available to any first-class operatic company, European or 
American, that is willing to conform to our artistic stand- 
ards. It is only in this way that we can discover new 
people and new music. 

ORIGINAL COMPANIES To Tour, 

“Please make it clear that as my companies finish their 
season in New York they will leave for the road in their 
entirety. I donot believe in No. 1, No. 2, or No. 3 road 
companies of grand opera. I am going to send out the 
Gallo English Opera Company complete, as I have always 
done. They have been a great success on the road, and I 
am sending them out practically ‘by request.’ They will 
be the original New York grand opera companies, with 
stars, chorus, scenic decorations, proper lighting and a 
New York staff. 

“My San Carlo Grand Opera Company will spend its 
first twelve weeks in the Manhattan Opera House, New 
York, in the Metropolitan Opera House at Philadelphia, 
and in the Boston Opera House. It will then go to the 
Pacific Coast. 

“The San Carlo Grand Opera Company will make its 
tour to the far coast touching such points as Washington, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Youngstown, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Topeka, Denver, Colorado Springs, Salt Lake City, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Spokane, Seattle, 
Vancouver, Victoria, B. C., Calgary and Winnipeg. Other 
Canadian cities played will be Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, 
Hamilton, London, thence to Detroit and the middle 
western cities again. The number of dates now being 
booked for this great organization give us every hope that 
the fall of 1920 will witness the greatest tour the San 
Carlo singers have made in their history. The country 
is really awake to a desire for the better forms of music 
and grand opera. 

“All our operas both in English-and in the other op- 
eratic languages, will be presented at popular prices. By 
popular prices I mean that we will charge one dollar for 
the upper seats and two dollars and fifty cents for the best 
seats. I do not believe in boosting the prices to double 
when there is a little pressure on the box office, although 
I know this is a very popular game in the entertainment 
business. 

“From all over the country we have received letters and 
telegrams welcoming us back, and in this great propa- 
ganda for grand and light opera in a form and language 
understood by the people, at prices dictated by the people 
themselves, we need a suitable headquarters. We have 
found our center now in the Manhattan Opera House, 
New York, and with the aid of my.partner, Mrs. Oscar 
Hammerstein, I am trying to make this great theater a 
real temple of music, and one that will mean something 
in the operatic and musical life of the American — 


Smith College Re-engages Patton 
Fred Patton has been re-engaged by Smith College on 


May 17 for Hadley’s “New Earth” and Mozart’s 

“Requiem.” Mr. Patton sang “Creation” there last May 

and the forthcoming appearance is a result of his good 
work at that time. Another “Creation” appearance for 
= singer will be on May 27 with the London Oratorio 
Society. 





EDNA MAMPELL 


CONTRALTO 


Miss Mampell displayed a voice of good quality, on the whole 
well controlled and used with much taste. Her getieral intel- 
ligence made her singing enjoyable-—New York Sun and Herald, 
March 29, 1920. 


Available for Concerts, Recitals, etc. 


Address: 211 West 107th Street - New York City 
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CAROLINA 


 LAZZARI 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO of the METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


Not great by self-appointment, or boastful managerial claims, but GREAT by overwhelming, undisputed public proof 


‘She is the logical successor of the 





“The press agents had not lied—We 


“A voice of truly marvelous beauty 





Sophia Scalchi” 

By her magnificent singing, superb tone produc- 
tion, fine vocal finish and pure, clearly cut diction, 
Lazzari demonstrated that she probably is the 
greatest among the younger native born American 
contraltos. She is the logical successor of the 
great Sophia Scalchi. In saying so, nobody wants 


to borrow any glory from any other living con- 
cert star. Lazzari has come into a glory all her 


own. 
Portland Oregonian. 




















“McCormack, the tenor — unex- 
pected wonder— Lazzari, contralto, 


repeated” 

McCormack, the tenor, gave Butte the unexpected 
wonder, Lazzari, the contralto, repeated—she 
caught the soul of the large audience, and in an 
hour and a half captured the heart. She achieved 
with a few songs that close intimacy which comes 
from a life-time of conversation. Perfect enun- 
ciation, absolute fidelity to the spirit of the words 
and the wonder-making production of notes 
stamped each song, and line, and syllable of 
Lazzari.- 




















Butte Post. 


‘‘Lazzari will surely be one of the 


reigning royalties” 

Miss Lazzari will surely be one of the reigning 
royalties—the crown awaits only the hour of ac- 
clamation. Democratic American, though she is, 


that honor is one that she cannot refuse, unless 
she abdicates her talents. Freshness is as indis- 
pensable to the perfect loveliness of a voice as the 
velvety bloom is on the ripening fruit. Miss Laz- 
zari’s voice has youth abounding in all its soaring 
flights and drooping cadences. 

San Francisco Chronicle. 




















were in the presence of a_great 
artist” 
Like a nymph from a Renaissance frieze Caro- 
lina Lazzari, singer by the harmony of divine 
gifts and human virtues, sang herself yesterday 
into the heart of San Francisco. The press agents 
had not lied. We were in the presence of a great 
artist. Then came a couple of numbers by Paisi- 
ello, with the same miracle of pure, round tone, 
golden to the extremest verge. The personality 
of the artist is as enchanting as her gift of song. 
San Francisco Examiner. 




















“Gave us the biggest thrill of the 


Carolina Lazzari, who sang Tuesday evening, 
gave us the biggest thrill of the season, for she 














is the finest contralto we have had the privilege 
of hearing on this coast. It is a voice which is 
not only a rich endowment of nature, with a fine 
physique to support it, but it is strongly augment- 
ed by sensitive intelligence and fine mental con- 
ception superbly poised. 








Los Angeles Express. 


“Surpassed the most extravagant 
claims” 

Carolina Lazzari, the contralto of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, who appeared here Saturday 
night, surpassed the most extravagant claims 
made for her, and from her opening number she 
held her audience spellbound. Her voice is one 
of rare beauty and sweetness with a most re- 
markable range. Miss Lazzari’s voice equals that 
of any artist heard in Savannah. 














Savannah Press. 


MANAGEMENT: 
CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D. F. McSWEENEY, Associate 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York 


and power” 
Artistic to her fingertips, possessing a voice of 
truly marvelous beauty and power, cello-like in 
vibrant richness in her lower tones and very ex- 
quisitely clear—she came heralded as one of the 
stars among the great singers, and those who 
heard her program are willing to testify that the 
story of her ability is not overdrawn. 

Salt Lake Tribune. 








“Amazes audience with her artistry” 


She convinced a largé audience of her right to a 
place in that brilliant galaxy of grand opera stars 
which includes Galli-Curci, Farrar, etc. Her 
warm, luscious tone, dramatic insight, vocal flexi- 
bility and Fagnetic personality, joined with con- 
summate artistry, made a profound appeal to 
Seattle’s musical intelligentia. Lazzari sang “Lieti 
Signor” and “Amour viens aider”’ with a tonal 
mastery that amazed even the most critical of last 
night’s audience, 














Seattle Star. 


“Lazzari the foremost contralto of 
the hour” 


When one hears a flawless voice exquisitely pro- 
duced by a woman gifted by every attribute of 
personal charm that falls to the lot of humans— 
the critic must say more, and match his words 
against the supreme artistry of an unmatched 
artist in an attempt to translate into print the 
enchanting tone, the rich volume, and, hardest 
of all, of indefinable command of her art, that 
utter rightness of phrasing, of intonation, of in- 
terpretation, that has made Lazzari the foremost 
contralto of the hour. 

Manitoba Free Press— Winnipeg 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 








Democratizing School Music 


Removing Unnecessary Elements and Keeping Both Feet on the Ground 














By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 














It is a well known fact that a change is necessary in 
the type of material which must be incorporated into 
school music readers, There is a great demand for a 
broader development and keener appreciation of what is 
necessary in the correlation of this subject with the gen- 
eral school curriculum, A great deal has been said on 
this subject and many excellent ideas advanced, but up 
to the present it appears to have been a very difficult thing 
to reach a decision. 

There is a great danger, however, in the fact that un- 
less music becomes a specially programmed subject in 
its various branches we shall have less music as a nation 
in the next generation than we have had in the past. 
Years ago no family considered that the children were 
really educated unless at least one was proficient as a 
pianist, violinist or singer. Fortunes were spent fruit- 
lessly in this direction. Still, we have very little to show 
for it in the matter of general musical culture. It is gen- 
erally conceded that the female of the species is more 
deadly than the male in this direction. No finishing school 
is complete without a well defined course in piano 
atrocities. The shrieks of the fallen angels, who accord- 
ing to John Milton took nine days to reach their destina- 
tion, had nothing on the vocal accomplishments of the 
products of the finishing schools, 

These courses have been supplanted by mechanical play- 
er-pianos, phonographs, etc., and the home talent is tast 
passing out of existence. It is a well recognizd fact that, 
although boys as a class never like to practise the piano, 
always making as an excuse that they would rather play 
ball or do something else, they are universal in regretting 
this fact later on in life. We have yet to hear any busi- 
ness man who can play the piano or any other instrument 
regret the time he spent in his boyhood days in the gentle 
art of intensive practice. If for no other reason than 
the personal satisfaction which he gets from the pleasur- 
able side of his performance he is willing to admit that 
it has its compensations. 

Tae Same Ipeats 1n ScHooLs, 


Too much has been said unfairly about the boy’s atti- 
tude toward school music, indicating that he has no love 
for the subject, and that he would much prefer doing 
other things, Our experience has been entirely different. 
But we must admit that when the subject has been pre- 
sented from its purely formal side, making tonal recog- 
nitions and sight reading the salient features of his in- 
struction, he has shown a decided lack of interest. He 
loves to sing and should be encouraged to do so, and 
all the formal points which are necessary for his instruc- 
tion can be obtained through this channel. It is fair, how- 
ever to the pedagogue, to review his side of the ques- 
tion. He argues that if, music is to be part of every 
public school curriculum then the child is entitled to a 
proficient knowledge of the mechanical side of the read- 
ing of music, and if he does not acquire this then the 
school course has not properly functioned. In other 
words, he is no better off at the end of his school train- 


ing than he was when he started, and that as far as any 
knowledge which he might possess later in life is con- 
cerned, he is in exactly the same position. We hear that 
frequently the critic loses sight of the function of ele- 
mentary school training. It is not the purpose of any 
general education to develop specialists. It is merely, as 
far as music is concerned, an attempt to open up the 
field, and to inspire, if possible, a love for the beautiful 
and a desire to obtain further knowledge. Granted that 
this is true, it is necessary for us to realize that the type 
of material presented becomes the important item, rather 
than the particular method of presenting this material. 

One of the serious mistakes in editing school music 
has been the desire on the part of editorial boards to in- 
corporate into their work, detailed statements as to how 
edch song, exercise, etc., should be presented, “Learned” 
arguments have resulted from the discussion as to exact- 
ly what time in the school course two quarter notes to 
the beat should be presented; what was the best method 
for doing this; and how the teacher presenting this ma- 
terial should be trained. Many textbooks were contructed 
on this basis, with the result that in order to provide the 
proper amount of material it was necessary to procure 
hack writers to furnish enough examples under each 
heading to insure proficiency in practice. Coupled with 
this, lyric writers were engaged to furnish words for 
these melodies, with the inevitable result that the product 
clearly indicated effort without inspiration. 

Others went to the extreme of engaging the best song 
writers in the world to write songs “composed. for this 
series,” expecting no doubt that the composer’s name 
would be sufficient to cover any other shortcomings of the 
composition. Much ‘good has resulted from this manage- 
ment, but a great deal of what is utterly worthless has 
also entered into the proposition. 

THe VIEWPOINTS OF THE PuBLIC, 

To make the public understand and appreciate what we 
are trying to accomplish it is fair to ask them this ques- 
tion: “What does music mean to you?” This would im- 
mediately start them thinking as to how music functions 
in their lives, and what they would like to have as part 
of their school course if they were to have their education 
once again. We could not hope to draw from them all 
that it might mean, but it is clearly our duty to investi+ 
gate as far as it is possible and to give to the children 
of the future generation what will be most helpful to 
them in after life. If the same careful thought is put on 
the construction of school music as has been put behind 
the development of musical .appreciation, better results 
will be accomplished. For example: In the teaching of 
musical appreciation it is necessary first to review the his- 
torical side of the art. From the tremendous volume of 
musical compositions we extract certain characteristic 
forms, which stand for either the development of a period, 
or the completion of that form in terms of musical in- 
vention. By this means we arrive at a pretty definite 
knowledge of what constitutes the history of music com- 
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position and its effect on musical art. . This is not gen- 
erally true of school music. Others are willing to say 
that the child of the elementary school age could not 
properly appreciate or understand this form of music—all 
of which may be perfectly true—but at the same time it 
is far better to centralize our efforts in this direction 
than to sit down’ and laboriously produce third or fourth 
rate compositions. 

We are fast getting to the point when there will be 
a complete revision of school music, first, from the stand- 
point of method, and secondly, from the standpoint of 
material: We must bring into our work the common 
sense, practical course which will include the best avail- 
able in the development of music for our school chil- 
dren. It must not be misunderstood or believed that to 
democratize school music would mean to bring that music 
down to the popular level of the street, but to so prop- 
erly organize it that could articulate with the other sub- 
jects in school work. Today the average principal will 
look upon music as a special subject alone. Special, not 
only in relation to its content, but in relation to the 
other subjects which are taught; Some think it is an 
added starter put in onanimalie for the purpose of cul- 
ture, but actually to consume so many periods per week. 


ConcLusIon, 


Originality is an important item in any subject. If a 
child can not be trained to think in terms of his subject 
and to express himself properly, it can not be said that he 
has learned that subject. This is just as true in music as 
in any other study. And until we can reach the plane 
whereby the type of music presented shall become part of 
the life of every school child while he is in school as well 
as in after life, we can not properly claim that we have 
obtained the desired result. Much more can be quoted 
on the subject of bringing music more closely into every- 
day life, and will be said in later articles, but here it is 
sufficient’ to state that in the turmoil of our everyda 
existence, particularly the period of excitement precio 4 
which we are passing, that the prime object of school 
music must be to teach Americanization through the me- 
dium of song. 


Niessen-Stone Believed in Silberta’s Talent 


Mme, Niessen-Stone was one of the first musicians to 
have faith in the work of Rhea Silberta. Before this 
young woman composer became known and before any of 
her songs were published, Mme. Stone at her own expense 
had over a dozen copies of some of Miss Silberta’s songs 
made for herself and for her pupils. She particularly spe- 
cializes on “The Fairy Tale” for teaching purposes, and 
was also among the first to sing publicly any of Rhea Sil- 
berta’s songs, and presented “The Heritage” at her last 
Aeolian Hall recital. 


Heinrich Meyn Features Israel Joseph’s Songs 

The singing play compiled and arranged by Heinrich 
Meyn entitled “At the Inn of the Tired Donkey,” was 
presented at the MacDowell Club on March 3, in which 
Mr. Meyn Introduced Israel Joseph’s beautiful song 
“Might As Well Be Happy,” which won. the admiration 
of the audience. Mr, Meyn also sang this number at the 
Lighthouse for the blind on March 8, and at the Isabella 
Home on March 11. 


Gunster Sings in Montreal 


Frederick Gunster was the tenor soloist in a splendid 
performance of “The Messiah” in Montreal, under the 
able direction of F. H. Blair, director and organist of St. 
Andrew and St. Paul, on Good Friday night. Mr. 
Gunster’s authoritative delivery of his solos was impres- 
sive and his devotional singing of “Thy Rebuke” and 
“Behold and See” was especially noteworthy. 











inspired improvisation. 


his brains.” 


PIANIST 


UNANIMOUS ACCLAIM OF THE BOSTON PRESS: 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT: 

“His playing gave unqualified pleasure. 
Bach not as a duty, but as a joy to himself and to his hear- 
ers. Mr, Pattison made of the Saint-Saéns ‘Toccata’ a verit- 
able tour de force.” 


PHILIP HALE IN THE BOSTON HERALD: 


“Mr. Pattison gave an eloquent reading of Bach’s 
chromatic fantasy, playing it as if it were a fantasy, an 


“Tt is a pleasure to hear Mr. Pattison. He has a charm- 
ing touch, delicacy and virility; and, what is more, he uses 


OLIN DOWNES IN THE BOSTON POST: 


“Mr. Pattison was thrice admirable for his clean, spark- 
" ling technique, his rhythm, his phrasing and his style.” 


LEE. PATTISON 








THE BOSTON GLOBE: 


“His playing of great music gives a quiet satisfaction 
the listener does not always find in the performances of 
much-heralded ‘master-pianists. 


He played 


x99 





Management: H. B. WILLIAMS 


Pierce Building, Boston, Mass. 
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The Metropolitan Musical Bureau Has the Honor of Announcing the 
First American Tour of the Celebrated Polish Pianist-Composer 


IGNAZ FRIEDMAN 














ORN in the city of Cracow, 
Poland, Mr. Friedman re- 
ceived his early musical education 
in this city under the well-known 
musician, Mme. Grzywinska. He 
later studied for a long term of 
years under the famous Lesche- 
tizky. 

Mr. Friedman  is_ famous 
throughout Europe for his ex- 
quisite Chopin playing, and _ is 
hailed everywhere as the legitimate 
successor of Vladimir de Pach- 


mann. 


Mr. Friedman has composed 
over eighty-five published works, 
among which are a concerto for 
piano and orchestra which he ex- 
pects to introduce to America next 
season, a string quartette, piano 
solo, songs, etc. He has edited the 
complete compositions of Chopin 
and Liszt, and is at present en- 
gaged in preparing a new edition 
of the works of Bach. 

During the month of March just 
passed, Mr. Friedman has been 
concertizing in Holland. He is 
now on a recital tour throughout 


Spain. During the summer 
months he will play in South 
America. In the fall he will return 
to Europe for a tour of the Scan- 
dinavian countries and will make 
his New York debut early in Janu- 
ary, 1921. 

The Metropolitan Musical Bu- 
reau. has already booked Mr. 
Friedman for several appearances 
in New York and his tour will take 
in the cities of Boston, Providence, 
New Haven, Worcester, Wash- 
ington, Detroit, and the Middle 
West as far as Chicago. 








EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, 33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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“THERE IS MORE REAL MUSIC IN 
AMERICA THAN ANYWHERE ELSE” 


Mary Cavan Makes This Sudden Discovery After an Absence of Several Years from Her Own Country— 
Discusses the Possibilities of Opera in America 








“If the war did no other good, at least it did develop 
an appreciation and desire for the best in music!” declare 
Mary Cavan, the American singer, who is at present in 
New York after an absence of several years abroad, dur- 
ing which she earned much success, both in opera and 
concert. 

“I realized that fact most keenly the other day as | 
walked down Broadway and neared Times Square. There, 
on the busiest corner of this city, my husband and I en- 
countered what proved to be a revelation. 

“It was a policemen’s glee club singing for some special 
cause, and such exquisite singing I have never heard! 
The particular tune happened to be Tosti’s ‘Good Bye,’ 
and as the blue coated singers poured forth their finely 
trained voices, lapsing into the most delicate pianissimos, 
the passers by could not help but pause and drink it in. 
Even a darting ‘newsie’ stopped chewing his gum long 


enough to clap at the end and shout to his companion, 
‘Gee, ain’t it grand!’ 
More Music Here. 

“Now, my husband and I have been all over Europe, 
practically, but we agreed that their singing could not be 
equalled by any similar organization even in Germany, 
where people are taught to sing from the cradle. The no- 
ticeable marked rhythm of the fatter singing societies takes 
away from, rather than enhances, their work. What I am 
leading up to is this: Right now, I believe, there is more 
real music in America than anywhere else. 


Neep For Opera COMPANIES. 

“On my return to this country, after an absence of sev- 
eral years, I thought the best means to develo this. lean- 
ing toward music was through teaching the children in the 
public schools. But now I think differently. There 
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RAFAELO 


DIAZ 














TENOR 


A CONCERT SENSATION ! 





HE lyric quality of his voice, the warmth 

and beauty, purity and resonance, de- 
lighted the big audience.—Charlotte (N. C.) 
Observer, May 3, 1919. 


He demonstrates the rich qualities of his 
voice, which have won him a place in the first 
ranks of tenors.—Macon (Ga.) News, May 
8, 1919. 

His clear lyric tenor is a delight, and its 
suppleness was demonstrated in a wide range 
of work, combined with charming personality 
and magnetic stage presence.—Syracuse (N. 
y Post-Dispatch, April 2, 1919. 





The artist thrilled by the marvelous beauty 
of tone and depth of feeling of which he is 
master.—Denton (Téxas) Record-Chronicle, 
October 10, 1919. 


Mr. Diaz will have filled thirty-three concert, recital and 
musicale dates this season, in addition to his work at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, where he is engaged as 
leading tenor for the entire season of twenty-four weeks. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: | | 


His voice is of genuine tenor quality, clear 
and telling. His diction is excellent, and he 
is particularly happy in lyrics that have a 
story to tell—Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 
November 8, 1919. 








A glorious, pure, true and thrilling voice 
unified in its registers and under perfect 
artistic control is his—San Antonio (Texas) 
Express, October 25, 1919. 





Sings sweetly, clearly, strongly and sympa- 
thetically ; with fine expression and an under- 
standing of dramatic values.—Charleston (S. 
C.) News-Courier, November 3, 1919. 











Gave all his numbers in a finely finished, 
fluent manner that made them a delight to 
hear.—Utica (N. Y.) Press, April 7, 1920. 











Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, Aeolian Hall, New York City 


STIEFF PIANO 





s@ April 20th—Third Appearance This Season With Famous Schola Cantorum of New York! 












- they built the National Opera House. 
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MARY CAVAN, 
Soprano. 


should be many opera companies organized throughout 
the country, no matter how small. At first there must be 
sacrifices! By that I mean the members of the chorus 
must not expect to have their own automobile, nor must 
the ae singers consider only the size of their 
salaries. In Europe, a member of the opera’s chorus is 
honored and respected, and the contract, also, permits a 
certain number of hours a day wherein one may earn 
extra money by teaching. 

“In organizing these opera companies, I see no reason 
why rich business men can not look upon the proposition 
as a good investment. Money cannot be made the first 
year or so, to be truthful, but in a year or two, yes! And 
think of the benefit! An artist always has to sacrifice 
himself. No matter how much he is paid, he is giving up 
part of his pocketbook—his voice! His salary amounts to 
interest. I see no reason why the more fortunate artists 
—the moneyed class—could not support this cause of 
opera now rather than leave their money to musical insti- 
tutions at their death. I hope you will pardon my frank- 
ness, but I have made my little sacrifice for the cause 
when I really couldn’t afford it. ' 

EXAMPLE OF CZECHO-SLOVAKS, 

“Why can’t the Americans do as the Czecho-Slovaks 
did? Under German rule, they were not permitted to 
have their own opera house, so the peasants got together 
and by the accumulation of ten crowns upon ten crowns 
Brick by brick was 
laid through the hard work of the sacrificing poor. I 
might add that they almost resorted to going from door 
to door begging for the cause. We could do the same 
here, if need be, but, of course, under the protection of 
the Government. It’s a great cause, you know, and worthy 
of every effort. In the future the work we put into it now 
will mean much to us. When our children learn the 
operas in English, we will be glad we started the move- 
ment for opera all over America. Opera in English, 
which, by the way, will be an incentive for the native 
composer !” 

Witt Sam For Europe ApRit 24. 

On April 24 Mary Cavan will sail for Europe, where 
she will fulfill a number of engagements booked for her. 
During her sojourn there Miss Cavan will interest and en- 
list the support of members of the various American colo- 
nies, as well as that of some of the artists, so that with 
her return to America in the fall she may be able to fur- 
ther her work along these lines. May de succeed ! 


J. Vv 
Second Recital for Marie Mikova in Fall 


Marie Mikova is an artist who revealed unusual talent 
for music at an early age, which her parents determined 
to develop thoroughly. From the very beginning she was 
placed under the care of the best teachers obtainable. This 
resulted in awakening a great love for everything of a 
high order in music. While in Paris, shortly before the 
outbreak of the war, Miss Mikova made her debut as solo- 
ist with the Touche Orchestra, on which occasion she 
played Liszt’s E flat concerto with orchestral accompani- 
ment. Her success was so pronounced that she was re- 
engaged as soloist with the same orchestra for two addi- 
tional concerts, playing respectively the A minor concerto 
of Grieg and Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantasy.” 

At the outbreak of the war Miss Mikova came to Amer- 
ica, where she at once found recognition as an artist of 
merit, appearing at club concerts in New York, Boston 
and the Middle West. During the summer of 1919 Miss 
Mikova and Sascha Jacobinoff gave ensemble recitals at 
the summer session of the University of California, where 
she scored so great a success that the university authori- 
ties secured her services for the summer of 1920. : 

Despite her many public and private appearances, Miss 
Mikova found time to teach a limited number of pupils 
in New York, and during the season 1919-20 she went to 
Boston once a month, where, at the request of Wager 
Swayne, she has taken over his class of pupils during his 
absence in San Francisco. : 

Miss Mikova recently gave a debut recital at the 
Princess Theater, New York, winning the approval of 
both press and public as a pianist of high attainments. 
She will again be heard in recital in the metropolis in the 
early fall. 


Samuel Gardner to Teach This Summer 


Samuel Gardner has been so ey by violinists to 
teach here this summer that he has decided to remain in 
town and devote most of his time to teaching. Mr. Gard- 
ner will give private individual lessons and will also hold 
virtuoso classes where advanced pupils can play for the 
benefit of general criticism. This feature somewhat re- 
sembles the classes Liszt used to hold. Reservations 
should be made early as there is only room for a limited 
number of pupils. r. Gardner can be reached care of 
Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall. 
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TRE OA ab we 


Y PIANO stands in the corner of our living- 
M room. To appearance it is a beautiful little 
mahogany Weber Grand. 

Pianists who occasionally come to our house and 
sit at it marvel at its tone. It seems incredible that 
such a dainty little instrument can hold so full and 
rich and deep a tone. 

But the tone of my piano, glorious as it is, is but 
the smallest part of its wonder. It is really a magic 
instruthent. To explain, let me tell you about last 
night. 

After finishing my paper, I turned the lights low. 
It had been a hard day in town and I wanted music. 
Nothing else is so restful and so uplifting. 

When ready I summoned the fairies who preside 
over the destinies of all magic things. “I want to 
hear the most beautiful music in the world,” I said. 
“Not too heavy and classic, but fine music with a 
melody exquisitely played.”” And then the miracle. 
One by one there came into my room a troop of the 
spirits of the great pianists—the living masters of 
today. 

First at the keyboard was Paderewski. 
No one in the world can play his Minuet as he. 
Dainty, crisp, sparkling, the superb voice of my 
Weber sang a melody into the notes under those 
wonderful fingers that was balm to my music-hungry 
soul, 

And then Josef Hofmann. Mendelssohn's ‘Rondo 
Capriccioso. ‘‘No one who has ever heard Hofmann’s 


Bravo! 
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Winifred Byrd 
The Brilliant Young American Pianist 
Makes Record-Rolls 

sively for the 
DUO-ART PIANO 


Exclu- 





The Aeolian Company, 

New York City. 
Dear Sirs: 

My enthusiasm over the re-creation 
of my playing on the Duo-Art makes 
me genuinely happy to say that there 
is not a shade of difference between 
the Duo-Art Reproductions and my 
playing. 

Uncanny as it appears to me, 
I find my soul is in the Duo-Art 
Rolls. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Winifred Byrd. 
March 27, 1920 








ARTA Or 


My Wonderfil Liano 





playing can forget it or mistake it. No wonder the 
world pays such high tribute to its master artists. 
Pieces that you think you know take on such beauty 
and such new meaning under their hands. 

One by one the other spirits played. Harold 
Bauer, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Rudolph Ganz, Percy 
Grainger, Guiomar Novaes, dainty litt!e Winifred 
Byrd—each gave freely of his or her genius to make 
my enjoyment and happiness complete. And then 
as my mood changed, came others—masters of dance 
and popular music—and played as only these can 
play these light and rhythmic pieces. 

+ + * 

This isn’t the whole story of my wonderful piano, 
but only a very small part. Complete, it’s the most 
wonderful musical story the world has ever heard. 
And the world is beginning to find it out. 

You may have a piano like it—a Steinway, a Steck, 
a Stroud or a magnificent Weber, like mine. And 
you may have it either as a Grand or an Upright. 

Moreover, when you wish, this wonderful instru- 
ment will make a pianist of you. You may listen to 
Paderewski play his Minuet and then you can play 
it after him. Because this piano is a Pianola as well 
as a reproducing piano. And the Pianola music- 
rolls make a wonderful artist of you. 

* * * 

Those who would like to know more about this new 
piano are invited to write for a catalog describing in 
detail the Duo-Art Pianola. 


DUO-ART 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY—AEOLIAN HALL—NEW YORK CITY 







MADRID--MELBOURNE 
Foremost Manufacturers of Musical Instruments 
in the World 


LONDON—PARIS 





Makers of the famous Phonograph— 
the Aeolian-Vocalion 
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CONTRALTO 





APPEARANCES 
THIS SEASON 1919-20 


DERE Ue WEMERED 6 0000 see cvancnen Aeolian Hall 
NEW YORK. .Metropolitan Opera House 
DEIEWG WOORED a vc ccvncses Schola Cantorum 
NEW YORK ..Manhattan Opera House 
DIT WORD os ccccsccen Private Musicale 
EW WORE oss 50s ennrws Bohemian Club 
NEW YORK ...... Haarlem Philharmonic 
DIE, PORE. 1 ccccccccvs Private Musicale 
CHICAGO .«...5: Chicago Sym. Orchestra 
i ads a pee ne din’ el Recital 
To ie ad ely wo 48'S Recital 
OE oo SE aN Ey” Recital 
TG DIRGEMED co ccccvccranvcsvas Recital 
BREA OEEEED ocess cicaenesvan Recital 
GARE PRAMNCIOCO oc ccstvvcccoenn Recital 
Ee ee Recital 
OER co ksrcdecves cae oa .. . Recital 
OR ae rr re pee re Recital 
IED, 5515.5 6'000 004 4's Male Chorus 
I oe hs iain bb we hae Recital 
IN i Oe Os pale Recital! 
COLORADO SPRINGS .......... Recital 
RE, coo Sac haan 0.0 0.0.8:040 Recital 
es eebiak x0 9's Recital 
ng hs pene oud ne ea Concert 
cay ap aiecame 8% Recital 
goss piss ae ete Recital 
ey A TE | A ree te Recital 
5 |, SRS aw Recital 
MORRISTOWN ....... Mendelssohn Club 
Des SEE fa vv cccccxesavcusanen Recital 
CEI EEEAE, oa skeen wanes ewan Recital 
NEWPORT NEWS ...........08: Recital 
DAVEE Ce OMMMMED 0c vccccescceves Recital 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA... . Recital 
CHART OE 60 000s baawevinwe’ Recital 





MUSIC FESTIVALS 


CINCINNATI 
EVANSTON 
FITCHBURG 
PITTSFIELD 
KEENE 
BETHLEHEM 
NORFOLK 
INDIANAPOLIS 
NEW YORK 





Management : 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
One West 3th Street New York City 
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“MODERN MUSIC A BAD INFLU- 
ENCE ON VOCAL ART’”—SAYS 
BRAGGIOTTI 











Isidore Braggiotti, the celebrated Florentine singing 
master, had some interesting comments to make to a rep- 
resentative of the Musica, Courter who interviewed him 
in his beautiful home in Brookline, Mass., where he is 
residing pending the restoration of normal conditions in 
Italy. 

i answer to a question as to the status of vocal teach- 
ing in Italy today, he said: “In the last few years there 
has been a great change for the worse. In the first place, 





Photo by Cattani, Florence 
ISIDORE BRAGGIOTTI, 


Teacher of singing. 


modern music has had a bad influence upon vocal art. 
The old style melodious phrases are gradually being dis- 
pensed with, and in their place we have long, monotonous 
recitations, with an occasional high note inserted here and 
there, generally to be sung fortissimo. As a consequence 
there is a distinct loss of the legato, melodious, flowing 
singing, and the singer too often feels the uselessness of 
paying strict attention to beautiful tone production, tech- 
nic, and charm in emission. What is needed now to suit 
the modern opera is power, brilliancy, and ability to last. 
Why should students labor over vocalism, beautiful tone 
emission, and finesse, when a handful of brilliant, power- 
ful notes will do the trick? 

“In the old days the orchestras were smaller, there was 
less brass; the public expected exquisite, melodious 
phrases sung ‘a fiordi labbra;’ the voice was accompanied 
by the orchestra and had some chance. Now, however, 
all is changed; the demands are different, the orchestras 
are enormous and raise pandemonium with their brass, 
drums, gongs, and new instruments; the singer follows 
as best he can, shouting incoherent words in queer, snatchy 
phrases, until one hears nothing but banging, screeching 
and bedlam let loose. ‘The modern vocal teacher, there- 
fore, cultivates what is needed and does not prepare his 
pupil for beauty of tone, perfect emission and melodious 
charm, but trains them for the great physical, vocal tour- 
naments where they are to encounter powerful, noisy 
orchestras, under the leadership of violent orchestral lead- 
ers. Farewell to melody and to beautiful singing! How 
can you sing a beautiful phrase when there is no beautiful 
phrase to sing?” 

“Do you find similar conditions in America?” he was 
asked. 

“No,” Bragiotti replied, “for in America there is a large 
public that understands and appreciates concert singing, 
oratorios and simple popular melodies; and it is this kind 
of singing, the art of the old fashioned singer, that is es- 
sentially needed and sought after. In Italy, vocal con- 
certs are not popular and really do not exist as compared 
to their vogue in other countries. The old time Italian 
vocal teacher began to instruct his pupils when they were 
boys and girls, and for six, seven or eight. years they 
practically lived with him, going through books of scales 
and vocalises, until they sang as easily as they breathed. 
Now they go to their teacher at an advanced age, try every 
scheme known to create huge, noisy tones, and begin their 
training by working on opera sales from the very first. 
Either the voice is strong enough to stand the strain or it 
soon succumbs and in a few months ceases to exist. 

“The number of voices that I have known to be ruined 
in the last few years would surprise you,” continued the 
singing master; “when you consider the great number of 
beautiful voices that there are in America, it is astonish- 
ing to see how few voices really make good, really be- 
come what might be termed ‘stars.’ With all the excellent, 
well organized musical conservatories that there are in 
America, and all the capable and intelligent singing mas- 
ters, why is it that so few American singers are on a par 
with foreign opera and concert singers? One of the rea- 
sons is that the head resonances are not, in most Cases, 
fully developed, and the singers are, therefore, greatly 
limited in their carrying power. Without properly de- 
veloped head resonances, voices are dead, dull, and pos- 
sess no carrying power or brilliancy. In America, much 
stress is laid upon the middle part of the voice, which is 
trained to become very full, rich and heavy; the conse- 
quence is that the higher middle voice and the head voice 
are greatly neglected. It is almost impossible to acquire 
beautiful, ringing and easy head tones, with a ponderous, 
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heavy, and over developed medium. A free and sys- 
tematic training of head tones brings head resonance into 
action, gradually permeating the whole voice, thereby in- 
creasing its carrying power, brilliancy, and generally beau- 
tiful quality. Once you cease over developing the medium 
part of the voice and open up the head resonances, Amer- 
ican voices will challenge the voices of the whole world.” 


TAMPA SUPPORTS SEASON OF 
FIFTEEN OPERA PRODUCTIONS 


Creatore’s Company Furthers City’s Interest in Music 
—Annual Opera Desired 


Tampa, Fla. March 30, 1920—The musical season 
reached its height in the two weeks’ engagement of the 
Creatore Opera Company at the Center Asturiana, March 
15 to 28. The large foreign population and the devotion 
of the Latin people to art makes possible a longer 
season of opera in Tampa than could be supported by 
probably any other town of its size in this country. Mr. 
Creatore has always stood for the best in music, and in 
his opera company he maintains a high standard of ex- 
cellence. There is a remarkable quality in the voices, 
which have been chosen for their respective parts with 
distinct care. The company carries on tour eighty-seven 
people, which is adequate for all contingencies. The 
twenty-five men in the orchestra, under Giuseppe Cre- 
atore’s baton, give excellent support in each production. 
In the Tampa engagement there were fifteen perform- 


gnces including “Carmen,” “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Pagliacci,” “Martha,” “Rigoletto.” “Traviata,” and 
“Otello.” “Il Trovatore” and “Aida” were given twice 


and “Lucia” three times, once in matinee for the Rotarian 
convention in this city. Closing the entire engagement 
a gala performance was given in honor of Creatore, tend 
ered by the whole company. 

During the whole season, the audience was uniformly 
large and appreciative, but the climax of enthusiasm was 
reached in this final performance. The leading artists 
in the cast are Agnes Delorme, Ruth Miller, Marian Very], 
Margherita Gentile, Henrietta Wakefield, Dorothy Pilzer, 
Salvatore Sciaretti, Giuseppe Inserillo, Albert Amadi, 
Amadeo Baldi, Luigi Montaldo, Greek Evans, Carlo Fer- 
retti, Giuseppe Intenante, Francesco Compagnia, Nino 
Ruisi and Miguel Santacana. 

This engagement was under the management of Ortiz 
De Zarote and B. Pascual. Mr. Pascual has been secre- 
tary of the Centre Asturiana for several years, during 
which time he has labored persistently and untiringly to 
bring to Tampa music of a high order. He is to be con- 
gratulated upon the success of his efforts. There is a 
growing appreciation of unusual culture in this community 
and a tendency to give substantial support to artists of 
real worth. The hope is fondly cherished among music 
lovers that Tampa may become a center for grand opera 
in the South and that a season of opera may become 
a yearly occurrence. M. M. S. 

Arens Gives Talk on Voice in San Diego 

San Diego, Cal., March 20, 1920.—F. X. Arens, who is 
spending the year here for his health, has been the center 
of several musico-social gatherings including receptions 
given him by the city association of music teachers, etc. 
March 15 he gave a talk on “Some Interesting Phases of 
Vocal Art,” at the Porterfield home, when sixty guests 
heard his very lucid and often humorous talk. Concern- 
ing this affair, the San Diego Sun gave prominent space to 
it, saying among other things that “Mr. Arens, whose ad- 
vent into local musical circles has made a marked impres- 
sion on the musical life here, is a master of his chosen art, 
and his talk held the wrapt attention of his audience 
throughout. He gave a concise description of the con- 
struction of the human voice, resonance cavities, overtones, 
etc., illustrating with drawn diagrams and the sounding 
boards of the ukulele, violin and piano. He laid particular 
stress on the wonderfulness of the mechanism of the vocal 
organ and the tremendous part psychology plays in ac- 
quiring the art of singing. Among many quotations given 
from his book on the art of singing was the following, 
which caused interesting comment in the New York press 
reviews: “The voice knows more about singing than w 

R 


can ever hope to teach it. ; 


Rumsey Presents All-Brahms Programs 

Ellen Rumsey, the contralto, accomplished the unique 
feat of presenting six programs of Brahms’ music from 
February 12 to 21, all of which were arranged by her 
competent accompanist, Arthur Whiting. These programs 
were heard and appreciated at Princeton, Yale and Har- 
vard universities, as well as in New York City, Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y., and Waterbury, Conn. A few of the en- 
gagements filled by this singer since the first of the year 
include appearances in Brooklyn, New Rochelle and 
Yonkers, N. Y.; Hanover, N. H.; Toronto, Canada; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Huntington, L. I.; Stamford, Conn.; a 
recital in Aeolian Hall, New York City; in “Paradise 
Lost” in St. Louis with the Pageant Choral Society, and 
on April aw appeared with Albert Spalding in Easton, 
Pa. Miss Rumsey will sing for the Mozart Society at the 
Hotel Astor on April 28, and May 11 will find her in 
Lowell, Mass., singing in “Samson and Delilah.” She will 
also be one of the soloists at the Hagerstown (Md.) Fes- 
tival, appearing in “Stabat Mater” on May 27. 


Rudolph Ganz’s Master Class 

Inquiries for both the playing and listening classes 
for the master class to be held in Kansas City, Mo., 
from June 21 to July 24, are quite numerous. To judge 
from the applications so far registered, the standard 
of the playing class is going to be a very high one 
The entire class is under the personal management of 
W. A. Fritschy, the well known Kansas City concert 
promoter. 


Dudley Buck Artist in Musical Comedy 

Another Dudley Buck artist who is winning much suc- 
cess in musical comedy is Marguerite Pringle, who is ap- 
pearing in “Ruddigore” with the Society of American 
Singers at the Park Theater in New York. Miss Pringle 
is particularly well suited to the role of Rose Maybud, 
for she possesses an excellent voice, is vivacious, and has 
a magnetic personality. 
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THIBAUD 





HANDS ACROSS THE CONTINENT 


_ East and West Join in Acclaiming the 
Famous French Violinist 


NEW YORK TIMES, DEC. 17, 1919 


ACQUES THIBAUD gave a violin recital yesterday afternoon 
that was heard by a large audience enthusiastic over his playing. 
His program comprised the Lalo concerto, generally somewhat 
neglected by violinists in favor of his Symphony Espagnole ; ‘Schu- 
mann’s Fantasy for Violin, generally neglected altogether; a group 
of old pieces, the prelude to Bach’s E major Solo suite, an “Intrada” 
by Deplanes, arranged by Nachez, Kreisler’s well known arrange- 
ment of a Prelude and Allegro by Pugnani, Elman’s arrangement 
of a Nocturne by Grieg and a Saint-Saéns Rondo Capriccioso. 

It was a pity that Mr. Thibaud had to play Lalo’s concerto, as 
well as Schumann’s Fantasy with a piano accompaniment. Such 
works, so offered in a big hall, are like a plate of warmed over 
victuals. “Mr. Thibaud’s playing, however, had great beauty, the 
beauty of a fine searching tone, a mechanism so unfailing that it 
ceased to obtrude itself as a factor, and especially an elastic and elo- 
quent bow arm. It was playing full of fire, combined with grace, 
elegance and repose, and, above all, marked by the intangible qual- 
ity of style; style that comes from an artist’s comprehension and 
that gives distinction.” 

“He played the Lalo Concerto with admirable finish and a self- 
restrained brilliancy that set forth the spirit of the work,” a little 
long, and needing for its justification all the resources of orchestral 
color and variety that the composer put into the accompaniment. 

Schumann’s Fantasy has been generally let alone by violinists 
until it occurred to Mr. Kreisler to make a revision or a retouching 
of it, in which form he played it first four years ago. The composi- 
tion is one of Schumann’s last ones, and had been generally assumed 
to be darkened by the shadows of the fatal illness that wrecked his 
reason, before it resulted in his death. It was written for Joachim, 
is dedicated to him, and was often played by that great master, but 
it has been seldom played by others. The music has indeed some 
of the vagueness and diffuseness that are seen in many of Schu- 
mann’s last productions; yet it has also beauty, a persuasive and 
plangent grace and some characteristic turns of Schumann’s expres- 
sion. 

Mr. Thibaud’s performance was one of sincere conviction and 
was charming. A delicate play of imagination lighted it up and set 
forth the music in an appealing guise. He played the Cadenza in 
the second section as Schumann wrote it. This, as well as the 
breadth and nobility of Mr. Thibaud’s playing of the older music 
that followed, aroused great interest in the audience. 


Now Booking, January, 


SAN FRANCISCO CALL, MARCH 22nd, 1920 


HIBAUD is really a wonderful musician, but, while equipped 

with a splendid technique, is one of those rare men of genius 

who prefer to play in a way that satisfies their own souls rather than 

make a display of such gymnastic tricks as they have acquired. 

With all his mastery of the violin, Thibaud’s supreme accomplish- 

ment is in the tonal qualities he produces, making his instrument 
sing with vibrant melodiousness of a “perfect” human voice. 





LOS ANGELES EXAMINER, MARCH rath, 1920 

OS ANGELES’ concert stage has been rich in its offerings of 
4 violinists this season, but it is doubtful whether L. E. Behy- 
mer has presented any single artist who has embodied more of the 
qualifications of the finished virtuoso than those evidenced in the 
appearance last night at Trinity of Jacques Thibaud. This gifted 
young Frenchman played here more than a decade since, when he 
was still in the ranks of the juvenile prodigies. He returned last 
night to be greeted as one of the notable exponents of his art, suave 
in his mechanics, and beautifully poetic in interpretation. 

The Lalo Symphonie Espagnole offered him opportunity for 
finesse and novelty of presentation. His tone color is rich, his bow- 
ing pregnant with sensuous melody, and his execution of that 
peculiar deftness which belies every aspect of technical difficulty. 

The Allegro proved a veritable cascade of melody, with the 
penetrating vibrancy of the Andante following in a broad theme in 
which the full bowing and occasional marvelous glissandos proved 
a subtle contrast. 





THE SAN DIEGO UNION, MARCH oth, 1920 


HE leader of the French school of the violin, in a program 
5% composed largely of French numbers, gave a splendid expo- 
sition of French violin music at its best. He has all the finish and 
polished elegance of style of the nation of artists. The temperature 
of his country was reflected in the playing of this artist, an art of 
vivacity, impetuous crescendos, fiery prestos, with an underlying 
strain of sentiment, showing in sweet, smoothly flowing melodies 
and dignified rhythms. Technically, of course, Thibaud leaves noth 
ing to be desired, his performances being given with a faultless 
style. 


February, March, 1921 
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Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42nd Street - 


- New York City 
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McCORMACK ATTRACTS LARGEST 
AUDIENCE OF MILWAUKEE SEASON 





Five Thousand Applaud Famous Tenor—Others 
Heard During Active Season Include Seidel, Ganz, 
Rachmaninoff, Garrison, Spalding, Kreisler, 
Hempel, Macbeth, Frijsh, Etc.—Orchestral 
Association Presents Chicago Sym- 
phony in Ten Concerts Without 
Deficit—Clubs Give Fine 
Programs—Notes 
Milwaukee, Wis., April 3, 1920.—Never has Milwaukee 
experienced so successful a musical season as the one now 
rapidly drawing to a close, Audiences have been larger 
and more enthusiastic, and the increased number of high 
class attractions presented speaks well for both the en- 
terprise of the local managers and tite interested support 

of the public. 
Season’s Larcest AubDience Hears McCorMaAck. 

To John McCormack goes the palm for the largest 
house of the season, 5,000 people having applauded him 
to the echo upon the occasion of his recent concert in the 
Auditorium, under the direction of the Marion Andrews 
Concert Bureau. Mr, McCormack was in splendid voice, 
and received an ovation that indicated that his popularity 
is quite as great in Milwaukee as in the rest of the world. 

Sere. anp GANz In Fine Jornt REcItTAL. 

The Marion Andrews Concert Bureau has been con- 
spicuous for the quality of its artistic events this winter, 
outdoing even the reputation established in the past. Since 
January 1 it has presented Toscha Seidel and Rudolph 
Ganz, in joint recital in the Auditorium before an audi- 


ence numerically large and splendidly appreciative.  It- 


was Seidel’s first visit to Milwaukee, and it is safe to say 


‘that his next will meet with an even greater response. Mr. 
Ganz is an old friend whose fine art, welcome as it has 
always been, was found to be even more polished than 
ever. Both artists received the highest praise from the 
local press. 


RACHMANINOFF GIVEN OVATION. 

A week after this concert Rachmaninoff played at the 
Pabst Theater, under the same auspices, his initial recital 
meeting with an ovation such as few pianists have re- 
ceived, and his next appearance is eagerly looked for. 

GARRISON AND SPALDING PLEASE, 

Mabel Garrison, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and Albert Spalding were the next artists on 
the bureau's list of attractions, also playing in the Pabst 
Theater to an audience representative of the best social 
and musical culture of the city. Miss Garrison sang with 
her accustomed ease and thorough command of her vocal 
resources, and Mr. Spalding demonstrated his superior 
ability as violinist. The joint recital was one of the artis- 
tic treats of the season. 

Kretster WELCOMED By Packep House. 

Fritz Kreisler’s first appearance in several years fol- 
lowed them, and was welcomed with a house packed to 
the roof, with as many seats on the stage as it would ac- 
commodate. So many people were a age that 
Marion Andrews decided at once to reine 4 im for a re- 
turn dates, which took place*on April 5, the entire 
house being sold out two weeks in advance. Mr. Kreisler 
provided a most entrancingly beautiful afternoon. 

Hempe, TrrumpPHs 1n RECITAL, 

On Friday night, March 26, Miss Andrews presented 
Frieda Hempel Ter her first Milwaukee appearance in the 
Pabst Theater, and the lovely singer was accorded an ova- 
tion, indicating the thoroughness of her triumph. The 
Morning Sentinel devoted nearly a column to attesting its 
critic’s admiration of her lovely voice and splendid colora- 
tura singing. 

Other events to be presented under the Marion Andrews 
direction before the close of the season are Louise Homer, 
and Frances Alda and Charles Hackett in joint recital. 

OrcuestraL ASSOCIATION PRESENTS FINg CONCERTS. 

Margaret Rice, secretary of the Milwaukee Orchestral 
Association, and manager of the concerts given under its 
auspices by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, announced 
recently that the season of ten concerts just concluded 
shows no deficit, the first time such a thing has happened 
in the history of symphony concerts in Milwaukee, There 
were ten concerts in the regular course, six of which have 
been given since the first of January, and three soloists 
were presented, Emilio De Gogorza, famous baritone, and 
Pearl Brice, a talented young Milwaukee violinist, in a 
duo with Harry Wiesbach, first violinist of the Chicago 
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Symphony Orchestra. Both events proved immensely 
popular with the patrons, 

r. Stock has presented programs of the greatest bril- 
liancy, many new works having been interpreted, the or- 
chestra at all times responding with a sympathy and vir- 
tuosity which place it in the first rank of symphonic or- 
ganizations, ‘ 

The association added two concerts to the original num- 
ber, one by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, on a 
Sunday afternoon, which met with a fine response, and 
one children’s concert which brought a sold out house. 
Margaret Rice has worked untiringly to make this season 
a success, and the above statement proves that her efforts 
have not been in vain, 


Arion CLus 1n Tree Programs. 

Another organization that is one of Milwaukee’s musi- 
cal assets is the Arion Club, of which John E. Jones is 
president, and Dr. Daniel Prothero, conductor. e club 
presents three concerts each season, always having the 
assistance of a celebrated soloist. Their second concert 
in January brought Sue Harvard for her first visit to 
Milwaukee, where she achieved an unmistakable success. 








MAY 
PETERSON 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 
COMPANY 


Great Success on the 
Pacific Coast 


“Ten times did the singer 
respond to encores, and at 
the end of the program, 
when all well - mannered 
audiences should put on 
their wraps and depart, this 
audience refused to move 
until its new favorite had 
responded to not one, but 
four, encore numbers.” 

Portland Telegram. 





Photo by Iva L, Hill. 








Concert Direction MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 1 West 34th St., New York 








She is a charming singer, with a clear, lovely voice and a 
most attractive personality. The third concert will fea- 
ture Florence Macbeth. e club itself is steadily grow- 
ing in artistic worth, and its season is always sold out. 
Povia Frijsa At TWILicut MUSICALE, 
The benefit series of Twilight Musicales, under the di- 


rection of Margaret Rice, concluded with the appearance © S 


of Povla Frijsh; these delightful Sunday afternoons have 
become an established part of the winter’s entertainment. 
Mme. Frijsh presented a most artistic program, and was 
received with every indication of enjoyment on the part 
of the audience. 

Lyric Crus Concert. 

Another club which is doing good work is the Lyric, 
composed entirely of male voices. Somewhat disintegrated 
by the war, it has this winter come back under the direc- 
tion of Walter Kraemer, of Chicago, and has given one 
concert, with Ethel Benedict as soloist. 

Notes, 

There have been a few recitals under independent 
auspices, such as Josef Rosenblatt’s appearance in the 
Auditorium recently. 

After a somewhat Goommeting attendance at the Sun- 
day afternoon popular concerts by the Auditorium Sym- 
phony Orchestra, of which Herman Zeitz is the director, 
the management has apparently hit upon a plan to bring 
out the people. It is that of providing well known solo- 
ists. Marjorie rer Warner, soprano, and Richard Czer- 
wonky,, violinist, of Chicago, have proved fine attractions, 
both being splendid artists. The orchestra will make two 
more appearances this season. M. A. 


GODOWSKY 


Will Conduct a Five Weeks’ 


Master School 


IN 


KANSAS CITY—June 7th to July 10th 


For information write to HORNER-WITTE, 3300 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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GALLO OPERA PERFORMANCES 
ACCLAIMED IN VANCOUVER 


Capacity Audiences Enjoy Splendid Productions— 
Braslau Received with Enthusiasm—New Welsh 
Choral Society Gives First Concert—House 
Sold Out Days in Advance for Vancouver . 
Symphony Concert—Notes 
Vancouver, B. C., March 11, 1920—The Gallo English 
Opera Company found many admirers of comic opera in 
Vancouver, as each evening of the week beginning Febru- 
ary 23 a capacity audience attended its performances at 
the Avenue Theater. The Gilbert and Sullivan operas 
were something new for many, while others attended part- 
ly for the sake of old times; all were thoroughly pleased 
with the company and insisted on repetitions of every 
outstanding solo or chorus. “The Mikado” was evidently 
the most popular of the repertory and four performances 
of this were given. “The Chimes of Normandy” and 
“H. M. S. Pinafore” were each presented twice. Among 
the members of the company who were important factors 
in its success here were Hana Shimazumi, Rosamond 
Whitside, J. Humbrid Duffey and Mildred Rogers. Jef- 
ferson De Angelis, advertised only as a comedian, proved 
his versatility in his fine handling of the role of Gaspard 
in “The Chimes of Normandy.” The work of the chorus 
was noticeable throughout for the intelligence and zeal 

of its members. 
Brastau Receiven Wit ENTHUSIASM. 

Sophie Braslau was the first contralto to be heard in 
concert here for some time and her program at the Avenue 
Theater on March 3 was followed with keen interest by a 
large audience. Miss Braslau’s rich voice was heard in a 
diversified selection of songs that showed the breadth of 
her accomplishments; opera arias in Italian and French, 
songs in Hebrew, Spanish, English and different dialects 
made up the evening’s enjoyment. In giving the Habanera 
from “Carmen,” as an encore, Miss Braslau played her 
own accompaniment. The two numbers that seemed to 
make the greatest impression were the widely differing 
“My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” and “The Lanthorn.” It 
is seldom that a local audience gives any vocal demonstra- 
tion of its approval, but on this occasion cries°of “Bravo” 
were heard. This was the second of the series of con- 
certs under the local management of the Kent Bell Bureau. 


New Wetsu Cuorar Society Gives First Concert. 

The visit of the Prince of Wales created a wave of 
interest among the Celtic residents that has given rise to 
the Welsh Choral Society. The success of the Welsh 
Choir that was gathered for the royal visit encouraged 
these singers to organize a permanent society, and their 
first concert was given in Wesley Church on February 25. 

SympuHony PLays to Sotp Our House, 

The Vancouver Symphony Orchestra on February 29 
— played to a house that had been sold out days in 
advance. The program opened with the overture from 
“Il Guarnay” and included the overture from “William 
Tell” and the “Dance of the Hours” from “La Gioconda.” 

Notes. 

The Woman's Musical Club gave a program of operatic 
music on March 4. Excerpts from various operas were 
given by Mrs, De Long, Mrs. E. P. Hutchison, Eura Lee- 
son, Mrs. Herbert Wood and A. R. Dingman. The singers 
appeared in costume, under the direction of Harold Nelson 
haw, on a stage erected in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Vancouver. 

R. J. Lydiatt, vice president of the Trans-Canada 
Theaters, announces the intention of his company to have 
a theater capable of seating about 2,000 ready for the 
opening of the fall season. E. R. S. 


Levitzki Engaged for New York 
and New Symphony Orchestras 
Mischa Levitzki will appear for the first time as soloist 
with the New Symphony Orchestra on January 13-14 next 
at a pair of concerts in the Carnegie Hall series. Prior 
to that he will make what has come to be an annual event, 
his appearance with the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
first at the ste ge: J of Music in Brooklyn on December 
4, and at Aeolian Hall on December 5. The surest proof 
of Levitzki’s popularity is found in the number of return 
engagements which he plays., This season he was heard 
for the second or third time in Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Indianapolis, Louisville, Washington, Erie, Toronto, 
Boston, Oberlin, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Syracuse, Detroit, and Pittsburgh. Cities which have 
already requested return visits next season include Nash- 
ville, Youngstown, Buffalo, Toronto, Erie, Detroit, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Aurora and Rochester. 
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Amparito Farrar 





Lucy Gates 


Exclusive Columbia 














Louis Graveure 


~ Concert Artists 


Hulda Lashanska 





All these exclusive Columbia concert singers 
have established reputations in the world of music 
that make their names irresistible magnets for 5 Barbara Maurel 


many thousands of music lovers. 


‘You can hear these artists whenever you want, MH George Meader 
sitting at ease in your favorite chair in the cosy 
comfort of your own home, on the records they 


make for Columbia exclusively. Alice Nielsen 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CoO., New York 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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PONSELLE 


Wins Bostonians on her 
first appearance there 





On Sunday afternoon, March 
21, ROSA PONSELLE, the 


Metropolitan Opera soprano, 
made her first appearance in Bos- 
ton, at a concert arranged for the 
members of the Boston Athletic 
Association. Miss Ponselle was 
enthusiastically received and the 
following letter from Mr. Sen, 
who had the concert in charge, is a 


vivid testimony to her success: 





FRANK P. SON 
83 Devonshire St. 
Boston, Mass. 


March 22, 1920. 
My pear Miss PONSELLE: 

Ever since the concert I have been 
the center of congratulations and feel 
the long period of nervous anticipa- 
tion has ended in a blaze of glory far 
beyond my fondest hopes. 

It was truly a great event in the 
thirty-one years’ history of our asso- 
ciation, and one which wil! endear in 
our memories the splendid Prima 
Donna’ of the Metropolitan Opera 
Co. An artist so bountifully endowed 
with voice, youth, beauty and person- 
ality is sure to be legion for many 
years to come in the realm of music, 
and it was a rare privilege for our 
homely little gymnasium to be the 
scene of one of your many triumphs. 

I am taking this opportunity to 
again express my gratitude for the 
delightful afternoon you gave a few 
fortunate Bostonians and hope it will 
not be long before anoth ill pre- 
sent itself. ral. | 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Franx P, Son, 











Booked through WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


SOLE MANAGEMENT: 
WILLIAM THORNER, 209 West 79th St., New York 
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“LOYALTY AND COOPERATION” THE KEY-NOTES 
TO A SUCCESSFUL RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN ARTIST AND MANAGER 


Reflections on Managerial Relations 








Who is a good manager? If the writer had a dollar 
for every time he has been asked that question, he would 
have quite a sum to his credit in the bank by now, And 
the question is usually asked by artists or “would be ones,” 
who, having agreed to disagree with one manager, cast 
about for another. Nine times out of ten, the second 
adventure results in the same manner as the first. With 
some artists it seems to be the vogue to change managers 
annually, 

Now there may be many causes for this condition—a 
very prevalent one at present. First of all, it must be 
said that the writer does not release the managers from 
blame in a good many of these cases. Where a man, or 
even a woman manager (there are some of the fair sex 
who are equally as guilty), deliberately takes a sum of 
money from a musician for whom he or she realizes there 
can be no career, there is no excuse. Law suits and the 
eventual return of part of the original sum only add to 
the “shady” reputation of that manager. Such occurrences 
are sometimes responsible for putting the honest ones in 
the business in the same boat with the unscrupulous ones, 
when they do not belong there. 

When a manager agrees to work on a commission basis, 
or exacts only a small sum to cover office expenses, and 
in spite of eficient managerial service, the artist in ques- 
tion does not get ahead, then the manager cannot be 
blamed. Now then, has it ever occurred to the artists 
who are constantly heaping coals on the heads of their 
“ex—and about to be discarded” managers that they them- 
selves may be to blame for the lack of progress in their 
careers? Few, if any, will actually admit that this is 
the case. Yet it is often so! 

That brings us to the point that there are few managers 
who are willing to do constructive work for a beginner. 
Yet when one is fortunate in securing one of the few 
who are, then, providing results are satisfactory, the artist 
should remain loyal to the management that laid the 
foundation work of his ultimate success. 

Take for instance the case of a well known baritone, 
now at the zenith of his power, who came to America a 
few years ago, unknown and under mysterious circum- 
stances, but who rapidly. rose to success through the con- 
centrated efforts of his manager, who believed in him 
and whose hard constructive work made him! Now the 
writer understands that this baritone is planning to leave 
his present manager, thereby depriving her of sharing in 
his success. Her due. Such an artist—a man, we should 
have said—is a cad! 

From another point of view, the Flonzaley Quartet and 
its management may be considered a shining example of 
the value of a long and sympathetic managerial relation- 
ship. The Flonzaley Quartet is just finishing its seven- 
teenth season in America, of which this is its fourteenth 
consecutive public one. Despite the discouraging circum- 
stances met by this organization fourteen years ago, it 
now holds, unquestionably, first position in the field of 
chamber music. Then, the popularity of such an 
attraction was infinitesimally small and_ its value 
as proportionally small. The expenses of such an attrac- 
tion were considerably larger than those of a single artist 
and his or her accompanist. There were four railroad 
tickets to be thought of, as well as hotel accommodations 
for four. Of more import, perhaps, is the fact that there 
did not seem any need for more chamber music because 
the Kneisel Quartet was at its zenith. Yet in spite of all 
these hindrances, through the constant efforts on their 
part and those of their manager, the Flonzaley Quartet 
finally has come into its.own. As another result, if the 
seventy-five to a hundred annual appearancés the quartet 
makes more than half of this number being annual re- 
engagements, were to be taken away, one would instantly 
realize that there was a great gap in the musical life of 
America. One would also realize what the quartet has 
grown to be to Americans. 

It is doubtful if the Flonzaley Quartet could have so 
developed if it had not been for the splendid attitude of 
its members toward the local managers, who were trying 
with limited means not only to develop chamber music 
but also music in general, The quartet has always shown 
a disposition to meet the local managers more than half 
way, never making the fee the primary consideration, but 
the artistic value of their services the first consideration. 
Now, therefore, that it is known that the zenith of suc- 
cess has been reached and that the Flonzaley Quartet 
holds a position of strength in the music life of America, 
it must be admitted that its policy has been in a certain 
sense as “bread cast upon the waters.” And what is more, 
this country at large has shown its appreciation of the 
splendid co-operation of the members of the quartet. 


And now we are getting to our point: Another factor 
that led: to this organization’s success was the fine spirit 
with which the quartet has been able to work with its 
manager during the last fourteen years. Never have they 
been at cross purposes, nor have they failed to agree on 
every possible point of usefulness. There has never been 
an element of criticism on either side, and never a time 
when their efforts have not been sympathetic to the 
development of team work, ‘ 
_ Perhaps, in a certain sense, this is because their 
magager’s interest has never been based upon how much 
he made out of the quartet. And now, as a result, what 
happiness Mr. Charlton must feel knowing that he was 
a factor in bringing about that success. Surely it is far 
greater than any i could have sensed through sheer 
pecuniary returns from their activities. — ; 

Yet why should not such an association prevail more 
than it does between other managers and their artists? 
Why should there be a break when the manager has 
proven sufficiently capable to do the constructive work 
which led to ultimate success? Why should this same 


manager be less valuable when that part of an artist’s 
career has been reached? 


A manager whose work has 


made an artist should share in the cumulative success 
resulting from their mutual efforts, Such a fact should 
not be contested. : 

Perhaps, much of this dissatisfaction toward one’s 
manager is the result of listening to some artist’s untrue 
statements regarding the size | their fees. An artist, 
naturally, hears a lot of things. One cannot close his 
ears. This brings to mind an amusing anecdote which has 
a bearing on just this point: Rosenthal once bumped into 
a third rate artist in Europe, who proceeded to tell him 
of the wonderful tour that he had just made through Ger- 
many and Austria. After he had finished, he asked: “And 
how much do you think I made on this trip?” To which 
Rosenthal replied: “Oh, I should say about half!” So 
it is with the present day artists who are inclined to swell 
their fees. 

A young artist, therefore, at the beginning of his career 
who gets discouraged because of an apparent lack of mo- 
mentum in his career, should take heart by such an 
example as the Flonzaley Quartet, and keep hammering 
away if he thinks he is able to come into his own. It 
takes a manager about three or four years to get a new 
artist successfully launched, unless that artist happens to 
be a sensational one. Often the efforts of the manager 
are unremunerative to the point of actual loss. A manager 
who is sincere in his loyalty, despite the discouragement 
of others, one who is willing to keep on doing constructive 
work which is constantly generating momentum to the 
ultimate position of strength—it is a pity that such a 











THE FLONZALEY QUARTET, 
Which has been with the same manager for seventeen years. 


manager’s devotion to an artist whom he must idealize, 
should be unrequited as frequently as it is by unjustness 
if not ingratitude on the artist’s part. There are very 
many cases where an artist would have become greater 
had he not been retarded by the constant changing of 
managers, The cause for this dissatisfaction, nine times 
out of ten, may be laid at the door of egotism. 

f every artist were willing to do his part to help the 
musical development of this country, it would be even 
greater than it is at the present time. Even now it is safe 
to say that it is the greatest musical country in the world. 

Unless the artist and his manager are willing to serve 
the local managers, progress is hampered. Again, what 
would become of all the artists trying to make a living in 
this country if all the music clubs, orchestras and educa- 
tional institutions, were to go out of business? Only a 
few artists would do business. As for the foreign artists, 
they should feel a moral obligation to the musical spirit 
of America, for this country gives them their careers. 
After all, there are two things that really count in the 
making of an artistic career—loyalty and co-operation. 

ie 


May Peterson Charms San Antonio Audience 


San Antonio, Tex., April 1, 1920.—The Tuesday Musi- 

cal Club and the Chaminade Choral Society of this city 
presented May Peterson, soprano, with Augusta Bates at 
the piano, in a very enjoyable and thoroughly artistic 
concert on Monday evening, March 22, at Beethoven Hall. 
Miss Peterson’s numbers included: “Voi che sapete,” from 
“Le Nozze di Figaro,” Mozart; “Amarilli,” Caccini; aria, 
“Allelujah,” from “Exsultate,” Mozart; “Contemplation,” 
Widor ; “Le Papillon,” Fourdrain (repeated) ; “Songs My 
Mother Taught Me,” Dvorak (repeated) ; “El mato Dis- 
creto,” Granados; “Would That I Were Soaring,” 
Sjogren; “Jag Tror,” old Swedish; “Wi-um,” an Indian 
lullaby, Lieurance (repeated) ; “At the Well,” Hageman; 
“Snowflakes,” Mallinson; “Just Before the Lights Are 
Lit,” Branscombe ; “De Ol’ Ark’s a-Moverin’,” Guion, and 
“Love Is_ the Wind,” MacFadyen. There were many 
encores, including: “O Whistle and I'll Come to You, 
My d,” “To a Messenger,” “Wind Song,” “Cuckoo 
Clock,” “Land of the Sky-Blue Water.” 
_ It is sufficient to say that Miss Peterson in every way 
lived up to the fine’ reputation she has established for 
herself. In the pink of vocalism, she caught the interest 
of her hearers from the very first number and held it 
unquestionably to the very end. Even then the audience 
did not want to leave the hall. As the critic of the Eve- 
ning News adequately put it: “May Peterson dispensed 
a generous supply of precious gifts in the way of vocal 
melody among music lovers . . . At times she touched 
the very heavens with her notes, again it was a trill 
electrified her hearers, and again it was her delightful 
notes of velvety softness and bell like sweetness which 
held her hearers enraptured.” S. B. 
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A Full-blooded Penobscot Indian Mezzo-Soprano 


—_ccoo— 


SCORES A SENSATIONAL SUCCESS 
At Her New York Debut Recital at Aeolian Hall, April 7, 1920 


“A very successful recital.””—New York Globe “Makes songs ring with drama.” —New York Evening Sun 
“Bombarded for encores.””—New York World 


“Distinguished and charming.” —New York Sun-Herald “Debut a success.”’— New York Evening World 


PRINCESS WATAHWASO SINGS. in whatever language she used, and there were 
Penosscor Descenpant Disprays A Lovey varicty of effect and much intelligence in her 
interpretative method The last half of her 


programme contained Indian songs by Lieu 


Voice 1n InpDIAN AiIRs. 
rance and Cadman and traditional songs of the 


A new singer of an ancient race appeared 


first time in recital yesterday at Aeo- t t 
fine halt where an ondlanes of nanleal New Zuni Indians arranged » Troyer These the 
é 4 , ft gave in costume, having first told their 

{ § | lcome of more than inge , ! 
Yorkers gave her a welcome stories, Princess Watahwaso has a _ stage 


presence both distinguished and charming, and 
as a whole her recital seented to achieve a 
success. Her audience was large.—New York 
Sun and Herald, April 8, tg2o 


usual cordiality, Watahwaso was the young 
woman’s name, a descendant of chiefs of the 
Penobscot Indians of Maine, a leading tribe 
of the old Abenaki Confederacy, of the stock 
of the Algonquins. The voice of aboriginal 
America, as_ represented .in_ this youthful ar- 
tist, is remarkable; a voice of singularly lovely 
natural quality, of rare resonance, and of sut- 
ficient cultivation to justify the essay of one 
opera air, the “Voce di Donna,” from Pon 
chielli’s “La Gioconda,” 

It was in Indian airs adapted by Cadman, 
Lieurance and Troyer that the interplay of 
Watahwaso’s native and acquired gifts pro- 
duced a degree of charm not often heard in 


AN INDIAN PRINCESS 

Out of the beaten path of recital givers was 
the programme presented yesterday afternoon 
at Aeolian Hall by Princess Watahwaso, an 
Indian singer. While she was heard in several 
formal concert numbers, an aria from “La 
Gioconda” and songs by Bemberg and Co 
quard, she was at her best in songs and trat 
scriptions of music of the Indians, Her voice 
is very pleasing, judged from the regular con 


primitive music,’ Clad in rawhide, she told the 
stories of the origin of these songs, illustrated cert standards In her primitive numbers 
their ceremonial character, and even. in a few there was a suggestion of Indian temperament, 
over-sophisticated versions, like the “Chippewa but in all there was charm. She has personal 
Moaning Son,” carried her audience with her ity and dramatic ability 
in outspoken delight if not always conviction Among her most attractive offerings were 
as to authentic Indian traits in lilt and cad- “The Sacrifice,” an Oneida prayer, and “In 
ence. There were examples from the Oneidas, Mirrored Waters.” a Sioux canoe ¢ ng, both 
Sioux, Crow and Zuni tribes, to which the by Lieurance, which were sung in native cos 
house asked encores.—New York Times, April tume. Some traditional songs of the Zuni In 
8. 1920. dians were sung and several numbers by Cad 
man, including the “Robin Woman" from his 
A PENOBSCOT PRINCESS. epera “Shanewis.” I ning Telegram, April 
t 920 
Watahwaso, a princess, so they say, of the rN 
Penobscot Indians, gave her first New York 
recital in Aeolian Hall .yesterday afternoon. Princess Watahwaso, Indian mezzo soprano, 
When clad in the pink of fashion which ac- so the programme read, gave a recital at Aeo 
companied her first and classic group, she lian Hall yesterday afternoon She disclosed 
looked more an East Indian than an American; a voice of luscious quality, held well under 
but there was no mistaking her picturesqueness control, and interpretative gifts of no small 
when she donned the white skins of her significance. Her delivery of the aria “Voce 
fathers to sing, later on, some series arranged di Donna” from “Gioconda” was highly worthy 
The Indian songs by Lieurance Troyer and 


Cadman, which she sang and danced in cos 
tume, prefaced with explanatory remarks, were 
captivating At the end there was a rush of 
enthusiasts to the foot of the stage incon 
tinently demandirg more, and still more. Her 
debut was a. success New York Evening 
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from her native lore. In whatever dress, or 
singing whatever songs, she was handsome and 
clever and agreeably vocal. 

For Watahwaso has a voice of truly remark- 
able richness and quality, warmly colored and 
roundly used from D to D. Bemberg’s “Chant 
Hindu” was a heroic attempt for her; but ere 
that she had shown charming style in an aria 
from ‘“Gioconda” and the familiar one from 
“Shanewis.”’ The Indian examples which came 
later relied as much upon her histrionic as 
vocal ability; they were interesting, to be sure, 
but were scarcely as artfully sung, and were, 
for their own part, on a scale vitiated by the Photo by Mary Dale Clarke 

The 


INDIAN PRINCESS IN 

REMARKABLE RECITAL 

WATAHWASO A Pure-Bioopep PeNopscot 
SiIncer, Scores Great Success 





song recital of Princess Watahwaso, 


“little white brother’s’’ musical commonplaces. 

She could make them ring with drama, though. tones, guttural in the lower notes, was far The young woman is first gifted with a pretty Indian mezzo-soprano, at Aeolian Hall proved 

—New York Evening Sun, April 8, 1920, more "effectively displayed in the Indian songs. singing voice, and her first selection of classic to be a musical surprise as well as a marked 
songs was done with considerable skill. Her artistic success, The singer, a handsome young 


The last half of the program was the more in- 








teresting, for the legendary significance of the speaking voice and stage presence are also at- woman of the Penobscot tribe, began by in 
“PRINCESS” WATAHWASO songs was explained by the singer, who also tractive. So that preliminary explanations of stantly convincing her audience of the rich 
EARD IN SONG RECITAL performed blanket and ceremonial dances.— her native songs and the interpretations, which quality, tonal purity and high cultivation of an 
Meusex or Penosscor Taisz Sincs Waite New York Tribune, April 8, 1920. involved picturesque cries, whoops and danc- unusually beautiful voice She sang Cadman's 
iis; Wease aue. Yeutan. LAaeNDe, aa ine, Seeenetes er | rayon The ereee was Doeskin Blanket” a tritle nervously at the be 
“Princess” Watahwaso, of the Penobscot In Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon, Prin- the wanter gona tee “pod Vork Warld, i ee di Do wg thy ed it 
tribe of Indians, gave a song recital yesterday cess _Watahwaso, an Indian mezzo-soprano of April 8, 1920 ne ~ ghe tnleashed a glory of tw Meteues 
afternoon in Aeolian Hall. the Penobscot tribe, gave a novel and inter- F : that swe ot her at je atte. tt ~ tvs Savemanre 
The Indian woman appeared first in con esting recital. Although her commendable Discarding the lovels mo i iooes hict 
ventional evening dress, then in the costume singing was not confined to the Indian pieces INDIAN SOPRANO PLEASES he appented ia the Gret weer of ber bee 
of her people, in which, she assured her au- on the programme, they were the feature of P ess W leat or qunme Princess Wat os on a me te "the 
dieneé, she felt vastly mere comfortable. She the afternoon. The princess sang them in were ATAHWASO OF PENoBscot Taise secon ‘half saticad “ee - ame on or the 
first sang songs based on Indian themes em- costume, telling first the story of each. The vives First Recita, Here, - her people asenalias ah * vt _ ee a e 
broidered by Messrs, Cadman and Lieurance, audience insisted on “encores.” Altogether it Princess Watahwaso, an Indian mezzo-so ing Lieurance’s en. a pa ge ng ain 
who supplied the harmonic scheme undreamed was a very successful recital.—Pitts Sanborn, prano of the Penobscot tribe, gave her first with the most Bo ; Feu al ‘eect ond he 
of in the original. (Then came Coquard’s New York Globe, April 8, 1920, song recital here, with Francis Moore at the in personation and gesture seldom equaled poh 
Phaagy all Re + haa he — ag rap — . pane, eee: wa be me agen in Aeolian Hall the recital stage In the additional songs of 
in French, followed by the aria oce di in stn aiae , enawer natin n songs b adman and his “Robin Wom- the Zuni Indiz as arranged by Troy / 
Donna” from  Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda.” PRINCESS IN SONG RECITAL, an” air g Pd “Shanewis,’ Ponmeeds “Hai fo Bosca were Be lc 1 ae wi 
These three numbers were no doubt included “Something different’’ in the concert line lulu,” and other selections, including an air great singing and dramatic ieterprstation, ant 
to display Watahwaso’s prowess as a singer of was offered in Aeolian Hall yesterday after- from Ponchielli’s “Gioconda,” Princess Wa- the enthusiasm of her fine audience sign alized 
white men’s music, but her mezzo-soprana noon by Princess Watahwaso, who gave a re- tahwaso disclosed a voice of beautiful quality the success of her recital—New York Morning 
voice, soft and sweet in the upper and middle cital of Indian songs in appropriate costume. in its lower range. She enunciated distinetly Telegraph, April 10, 1920 
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Tuurspay, Apri 22, 1920 
This is the open season for opera promises, opera 
rumors, and opera contracts, real and fictitious. 


New Yorx 





In view of prohibition, should “L’Elixir 
d’'Amore” (the Elixir of Love) not be forbidden 
at the Metropolitan as an intoxicating production? 


The reason why persons yell “bravo” at an 
cpera house but never do so at the theater is not 
quite clear. Could the claque leaders enlighten 


us? 


Oe 

Richmond, Ind., and Helena, Mont., will have 
municipal orchestras at about the same time that 
Augusta, Me., and Birmingham, Ala., have 
municipal opera. 
Serer ternine: 

Keep your eye on South America as ‘a coming 
musical field for profitable tours. South America, 
however, desires only the best, and its impresarios 
send out the specific slogan: “Mediocrities please 
keep away.” 
-—_—--6 

Among American compositions already accepted 
for next season’s Philharmonic concerts here are 
those by Hadley, Carpenter, Loeffler, Grainger, Ja- 
and Goldmark. Others will be announced 





c¢ bi 
later. 


Italy has a good habit of honoring its dis- 
tinguished men in the arts and letters by conferring 
upon them political preferment as well. A despatch 
from Rome states that it is expected that Pietro 
Mascagni and Giacomo Puccini will be elected sen- 
ators before the reopening of the senate. Senator 
is a life position in Italy. 

a 

The wearing of orders, buttons, medals, and 
other trophies of national, royal, and civic recogni- 
tion of all kinds is an old habit now with John 
Philip Sousa, but last week he received what he 
regards as the highest honor of all, and one which 
he prizes more than any other that ever came to 
him. This latest and greatest distinction arrived 
in an official envelope of the United States Navy 
and enclosed Sousa’s brevet commission as Lieu- 
tenant Commander of the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force. It was only recently that Lieutenant 
Commander Sousa received the degree of Doctor of 
Music from the Pennsylvania Military College, and 
previous to that high distinction he received the 
medal of the Victorian Order from King Edward 
VII, the insignia having been pinned upon the 
breast of the American composer by the then 
Prince of Wales, now George V, King of England. 
The French Government gave John Philip’ Sousa 
the Palms of the Academy and the Rosette of 
Public Instructor of France} and for long he has 
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proudly worn the medal of Fellowship in the 
Academy of Fine Arts, of Hainau, and also of 


Belgium, 
——@ 


Labor is demanding and receiving more leisure 
than it ever had before, and it is not difficult for 
thinking persons to figure out how very much these 
new conditions will mean in the end for the cause 
of music. 

Rs: ¢” Wee 

With d’Annunzio a military dictator, Paderewski 
a somewhat off-again on-again premier, and Mas- 
cagni and Puccini about’to be elected to the Roman 
Senate, it begins to look as though America, too, 
will have to do something of political importance 
for its truly great artists. Jack Dempsey, Babe 
Ruth, Wilkie Hoppe, and Strangler Lewis ought to 
be in Congress, where they surely could do as much 
(or as little) as the present representatives did to 
bring about a peace treaty and to regulate the high 
cost of living. 

a rs 

The recent press agent story cabled to this 
country from Lucca, Italy, about a young violinist 
who stood on a hotel balcony there recently and 
quelled a riotous mob by playing to them, is very 
effective but it is not new. It was first used by 
Arthur Hartman’s publicity promoter when that 
violinist was in Petrograd during one of the 
revolutions antedating 1914. The passionate press 
agents of today certainly do not possess a passion 
for novelty. Their conferes of former times were 
originators and often artists; those of our own 
period mostly are tame imitators and uninspired 
routiniers, 

— —o—_——_- 


oY 


M. H. Hanson is*to be congratulated upon the 
success of his recent pioneer work. Practically 
few people in the East had heard of the St. Olaf 
Lutheran Choir until Mr. Hanson discovered it, 
and realizing its possibilities as a concert attrac- 
tion, made arrangements to book it for a short 
tour. As a result, the choir’s debut in Chicago 
proved somewhat of a sensation and a return en- 
gagement has been booked for May 7. Despite the 
fact that the date is still some weeks off, alread 
many hundreds of seats have been disposed of. 
Mr. Hanson’s judgment of the caliber of the 
choir has been substantiated by the warm approval 
of both the public and the critical deans. 


coerced ecaninennic 


In response to the Musica Courter editorial of 
last week on “A Real American Singer,” the In- 
dian Chief Caupoulican, who has been engaged for 
the Metropolitan opera season of 1921, our co- 
worker and former Leipsic correspondent, Eugene 
E, Simpson, hastens to supply further information 
as to the identity of the artist. Mr. Simpson’s 
communication, expressing warm friendship and 
high appreciation for the artist’s musical gifts and 
particularly interesting intellectuality, is as follows: 

“Since the author of your last week’s editorial 
on Chief Caupoulican evidently had not been sup- 
plied with any memoranda as to the identity of 
that interesting artist, it gives me pleasure to write 
of my own brief acquaintance with him. But the 
first item is to fix Caupoulican’s nativity. He is 
not from North America, but from the South 
American state of Chile, to which I think he still 
owes allegiance. Anyone who has the leisure to 
look up the history of Chile for some centuries 
will find that the name, Caupoulican, has ever 
played an active role, as it was continually inher- 
ited by the chieftains of the Araucanos tribe. Di- 
rectly bearing upon the present Caupoulican, you 
will be glad to hear that he is by no means mu- 
sically untrained. He spent some years in Paris 
acquiring both musical and general education, and 
at the Paris University he specialized, not in the 
literature of music, but in political economy. Be- 
fore leaving France he hada brief routine as opera 
singer in one of the French provincial cities. Cau- 
poulican is a very accomplished speaker on political 
economy, as well as an unusually talented singer. 
In the summer of 1917, I happened to be visiting 
at Superior, Nebraska, during Chautauqua week, 
when Caupoulican gave a twenty-five minutes’ for- 
mal address on ‘Pan-Americanism,’ which address 
was immediately followed by an open round table. 
I assure you, that as an ardent traveler and reader 
on international political problems, this hour of 
Caupoulican’s discussion was one of the most in- 
forming and intensely enjoyable that I have ever 
experienced, Since that first meeting in Nebraska 
I have twice heard Caupolican in New York and 
at leisure with him have again had great pleasure 
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discussing literature, music and politics. I shall 
always be glad to hear of any success that comes 


to him.” ; 
—_o——_ 

Although the program omitted to say so, that fine 
music which formed the core of the overture, and 
was used as the principal leit-motiv all through the 
accompaniment, to the picture of “Treasure Is- 
land” at the Rivoli last week, was an American com- 
position, Henry F. Gilbert’s “Pirate’s Song,” that 
came out a good many years ago from the Wa 
.Wan Press (afterward taken over by Schirmer) 
and first called general attention to the work of 


that composer. 

ee as 

If Dan Emmet (Daniel Decatur Emmet) were 

alive, he would smile a very wide smile at the idea 
of sitting on a bust in the Hall of Fame of New 
York University. He is the latest candidate to be 
proposed. Dan it was who wrote one of the best 
American tunes, “Dixie,” and he is said to have 
organized the first Negro minstrel show ever seen 
in New York, ’way back in 1843. 

oli teaaicnata 


Grand opera at the Metropolitan ends for the 
season next Saturday evening, April 24, and a few 
days thereafter the last of the Spring concerts will 
have taken place, and 1919-20 in music then may 
be considered to have gone down into history. It 
was a reactionary rather than a progressive year, 
but as everything else seemed to be standing still in 
the world, naturally enough music followed suit. 
As a matter of fact, nothing stands still on our 
globe, but the activity sometimes is hidden during 
certain transitional periods. The past season in 
music was in every sense a transitional one. 

PRESSE SEER 


Just because it is the usual thing to do as the 
season ends, we hasten to record the number of 
performances given by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Including 10 nights in Brooklyn, 16 in 
Philadelphia, 7 in Atlanta and reckoning the 23 
Sunday concerts as performances, the. grand total 
for the twenty-four week season is 207. The rep- 
ertory embraced 35 different operas, 23 in Italian, 9 
in French and 3 in English (“Cleopatra’s Life,” 
“Parsifal” and “Oberon”). The leading horses 
were “Madame Butterfly,’ 8 performances; 
“L’Oiseau Bleu,” 8 performances ; “Carmen,” “La 
Juive,” “Le Cog d’Or,” 7 each; “Faust,” “Parsifal,” 
7 each, As, fortunately, we are under no neces- 
sity of preparing “Sunday special” stuff, like our 
colleagues on the daily press, we leave the reader 
to draw his own conclusions, instead of drawing 
them for him in our wisdom. 


Congratulations to the Beethoven Association. No 
more fitting action could have been taken in regard 
to the disposition of the net profit resulting from 
its concerts this season—concerts in which the 
members of the association, all foremost profes- 
sional artists, voluntarily participated. without any 
thought of personal reward—than to devote it to 
the financing of an edition in English of Thayer’s 
monumental “Life of Beethoven.” It should warm 
a cockle of every American heart to realize that the 
standard, authoritative life of the master of mas- 
ters was written by an American, who devoted forty 
years of his life to the task and then died before 
he could finish it. And this year, the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of Beethoven’s birth, 
is a particularly appropriate time. The English 
edition, prepared by H. E. Krehbiel, has been in 
readiness for several years, but various considera- 
tions have prevented its appearance hitherto. 

omen inienins 


It is much to be regretted that Mrs. F. S. Cool- 
idge, the founder and financial guarantor of the 
Berkshire Quartet, has decided to disband the or- 
ganization on October 1 next, though, unselfish 
patroness of music that she is, she undoubtedly has 
good and sufficient reason for so doing. The 
quartet has been in existence for four years. Its 
standing improved steadily, and this season just 
ending had been its most successful, both from the 
artistic and the financial standpoint. This year’s 
Berkshire Festival—an unique annual feature of 
American musical life—will be held, and it is sad 
to think that it will be the last. And what is to be- 
come of the Berkshire competitions? Presumably 
they will cease, too, removing what had been a 
very substantial encouragement to the young 
American composer. We cannot believe that Mrs. 
Coolidge—a splendid musician herself—intends 
permanently to withdraw from her support of 
music, but feel sure that, for private reasons, she 
is merely doing so temporarily. American music 
owes her a decided debt, and is perfectly willing to 
see that debt grow larger. 
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VARIATIONETTES 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


Public opinion in America is not against the per- 
formance of Strauss, Brahms, Schubert and Schu- 
mann songs at vocal recitals; private opinion keeps 
them off the programs, It is high time that the 
principle of the will of the majority rule again and 
that our former republic be re-established in musi- 
cal as well as in nc attest. 


If only Caruso would consent to wear overalls, 
say in the church scene of “The Prophet” or the 
triumphant procession of “Aida,” the new move- 
ment would be won without» shadow of a doubt. 


Careful, careful, though, my masters. Remem- 
ber that the translation of “Deutschland Uber AlI- 
les” *is “Germany Over All.” And now look at it. 

nRre 

Beau Broadway asks: “Why not organize a fig 
leaf club?” 

knee 


The music critic of the New York Sun keeps 
on bewailing what he calls the present “lowering 
of the standards of public taste.” As he admits 
that his articles are written to keep up the public 
taste, the inference is obvious. 

: zrme*e 

Our own personal taste probably dropped a few 
notches over the week end, for all we read of the 
Sun critic’s latest Sunday screed was its title: 
“Music as a Measure of Post-Bellum Cultural Up- 
lift.” 

eRe 

On the other hand, were were attracted irre- 
sistibly by the Evening Post headline of April 17: 
“Bodanzky Wins First Race,” and the American’s 
headline of April 18: “Bruckner Will Open Ball 
Park.” We investigated and discovered that the 
Bruckner in question is the Bronx Borough Presi- 
dent, while Bodanzky is a race horse now running 
at Havre de Grace, Maryland. It belongs to Walter 
J. Salmon, former president of the New Symphony 
Orchestra, and that explains the nag’s musi- 
cal name. Another noted equine with a distin- 
guished tonal title is Enrico Caruso, a fleet sprinter 
who won a race last week at Bowie, Maryland. He 
was the favorite in his race. Bodanzky payed 3-1. 
The official description of the race has it: “Bo- 
danzky started slowly but moved up stoutly at the 
end and finished full of running.” 

nme 

Rennold Wolf, of the Morning Telegraph, re- 
lates that last week Roy Atwell, the comedian of 
“Apple Blossoms,” (Fritz Kreisler’s operetta) said 
to its manager, Charles Dillingham: “I went to 
my Christian Science Church and asked for infor- 
mation about my professional future and what I 
should do about it. I was told in reply that Mr. 
Dillingham should be paying me $400 a week, and 
that if he didn’t, I should make a change.” When 
Mr. Dillingham heard this, he too went to his 
church and next day he replied to Mr. Atwell: “T 
told the situation and asked for the answer and the 
Rabbi replied: “Don’t give him a cent. Let him 
go Saturday night.” And now “Apple Blossoms” 
is looking for a new comedian. 

eRme*e , 

“It is foolish to continue boycotting Richard 
Strauss,” asserts Henry T. Finck. “He certainly 
‘did not wish the war,’ as the Germans were for- 
ever saying they didn’t. He did not sign that fa- 
mous, or infamous, manifesto of the ‘intellectuals.’ 
His sense of humor and his keen business instincts 
saved him from that absurdity.” 

nme 

Maurice Frank, intoxicated with an attack of 

Spring lyricism, is on hand with this: 
Prohibitionists may interfere 
With music by old Meyerbeer 
And also with Tschaikiski 
Because it rhymes with whiskey. 

Maurice, old dear, may we point out to you as 
gently as possible that the composer’s name is not 
Tschaikiski. 

ere” 


Arthur Shattuck—who will return to America 
next season with recital intentions—now is in Lon- 
don, where his sensitive Americanism has been 
shocked at the prevalence of the jazz infection 
which his native country has been exporting into 
Europe. He alludes to the malady as “degenerate, 
syncopated hullabaloo,” and writes that the most 

ular London restaurants at present are not those 
that serve the best food, but those which have the 


“Jazziest band in all its sublime horror,” Shattuck 

thinks the world has gone mad and sees “the fall 

of civilization” in the current jazz debauch, “an 

exhibition of epileptic tonal gymnastics.” 
nRre 


A charming Northwestern helper contributes the 
attached bona fide advertisement from a recent 
issue of the Minneapolis Journal: 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE. 


A VERY LAZY MAN—Absolute horror of work of any 
description, but temporarily uncomfortably hard up, seeks 
means, during the spare hours of afternoons and even- 
ings to live comfortably and comparatively luxuriously 
with minimum exertion. Any cummesiioan? 

Address 6047, Journal. 


- How about writing this column? 

ene 
One of the worries that is keeping us awake 
nights, is wonderment as to what the operatic 
claque does in the Summer time? 


nner 


Prohibition and its possible effect on music re- 
calls an investigation which we undertook some 
years ago. Various sources yielded the informa- 
tion that Saint-Saéns drinks mineral water, wine, 
or a little beer, but only at meals. He never takes 
alcohol as an incitement to work, but occasional- 
ly indulges in strong coffee when his head feels 
heavy. Massenet, unlike most Frenchmen, abstained 
from claret, but liked sweet liqueurs. He worked 
best on an empty stomach and said: “The green 
and yellow muses are tragic and deadly counsellors.” 
Vincent d’Indy indulges in benedictine, chartreuse 
and cognac, and believes particularly in the last 
named as an intellectual stimulant. Beethoven was 
a moderate drinker of wines, with long periods of 
total abstemiousness. Schubert. drank beer and 
wine in quantity. Schumann was a heavy consum- 
er of Rhine wine. Wagner drank everything, but 
never to excess. Rossini preferred French wine, 
and Verdi the Italian variety. Donizetti drank ab- 
sinthe. Bellini confined himself to wine. Chopin 
liked absinthe, but in moderation. Brahms imbibed 
tremendous quantities of beer, Rubinstein drank 
cognac and Russian vodka rather heavily. Liszt 
indulged in all kinds of alcoholic stimulant, but in 
his later days preferred brandy, of which he took 
almost a pint per diem. Mozart liked wine, and the 
same beverage appealed-also to Bach. Dr. Byrd 
drank ale. Grieg always was most sparing in his 
alcoholic indulgence, but occasionally had no ob- 
jection to glass or two of Swedish punch. Aubert 
diluted his wine with water, and advised the vocal 
students at the Paris Conservatoire always to do 
likewise. Berlioz cared nothing for drink of any 
kind, except water. Weber indulged largely in wine 
and spirits. Wieniawski drank too much very of- 
ten. Glinka was fond of wine, but not overfond. 
Tschaikowsky drank claret moderately. Tausig 
never touched alcohol. Rosenthal prefers mineral 
waters, but drinks everything in moderation. Reis- 
enauer overindulged in beer and champagne. Pade- 
rewski is a very light drinker. Reger, like Brahms, 
had a reputation as a champion at beer. Sibelius 
drinks Swedish punch. Sjégren included everything 
in his list of stimulants and failed to limit the 
quantity on occasions. D’Albert .:kes beer, and so 
does Richard Strauss, but the latter would un- 
doubtedly prefer something cheaper if it tasted just 
as good. Dvorak liked claret and spirits. Paga- 
nini, Spohr, Goldmark, MacDowell, Mendelssohn, 
were all abstemious. Godowsky drinks Rhine wine 
and champagne. Smetana, Bizet and Haydn drank 
reasonably, but sometimes Handel, Tamagno, Cam- 
panini and Mario did not. Cinti-Damoreau ad- 
vised for singers, coffee, rum, malaga, and pale ale. 
Cerone in his book set down as the chief sins of 
singers “intemperance and ingratitude.” He cau- 
tions sopranos and altos to put water in their wine 
at all times, and young tenors and basses in the 


spring. a 


Lemaire and Lavoix go into the drink question 
very thoroughly, and their conclusions are that 
singers are best off if they never drink strong 
liquors, but that if they feel the desire for alcohol 
at some time, wine taken in small quantities, grog, 
or some mild liquor will'do the least harm. Beer 
and wine are preferable to spirits, and also to cof- 
fee. Port, claret, light Italian wines, or those of 
Southern France, taken with meals, are not dan- 
gerous. The wines of Greece are not advisable. 
The worst drinks for singers are brandy, char- 
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treuse, benedictine, tokay, English ale and all kinds 

of manufactured mineral waters. According to the 

same authorities, dark beers are better than light. 
nRre 

We do not claim to be able to extract any valu- 
able rules or regulations from the foregoing mass 
of testimony, but perhaps our readers may. 

Rnemre 

Last week we received 168 communications for 

“Variations,” and two excommunications. 
Rene 

And that reminds us. Owing to ever increasing 
lack of space—there’s a true Celticism—this de- 
partment cannot in the future undertake to review 
compositions, although its editor its duly grateful 
for the compliment paid him in sending of the hun- 
dreds of interesting works received at this desk each 
season, All music addressed hereafter to THe 
Musicat Courter will reach the proper channel. 

; zene 

New York has its Huneker and Boston has its 
H. T. Parker. The latter took a little fling at our 
struggling city the other day, to wit: “Mr. Bodan- 
zky’s band, hitherto known as the New Symphony 
Orchestra, will hencefore call itself the National 
Symphony Orchestra—possibly because it plays 
only in New York.” 

Rene 

At Sing Sing Prison the inmates have taken up 
community singing and have adopted a song of 
their own which they call the “Sing Sing Anthem” 
(sung to the tune of “My Hero” in “The Chocolate 
Soldier.”) The New York American quoted the 
words, under the appropriate headline: “Sing Sing 
Singers Sing Singsong Song” : 

Sing, sing, sing for the singing the whole day long! 

Sing, sing, voices are ringing with heartfelt song! 

Sing, sing, whate’er betide you! 

Sing, for the joy of the song that’s inside you! 

Sing, for the song’s the thing! 

Sing! Loving in the singing, just sing, sing, sing! 

eRe, 

Arthur Hartman writes that the other day he 
was walking on the street when his arm was 
seized by a composer (“the kind that labels a book 
of scales with an opus number”) who exclaimed 
breathlessly: “Have just completed a set of violin 
pieces which I am dedicating to my fiddle friends— 
Ysaye, Kreisler, Yon, Elman, and the others— 
yours is entirely in the third position.” And the 
composer dashed on while Hartman stopped and 
meditated: “Should I have asked to whom the 
piece in the first position is dedicated( or to whom 
the one in the seventh?” 

nee 

“You wouldn’t imagine building materials to be 
so costly,” ventures B. F. “from the way Caruso 
knocks them about once a week or so in the last 
act of ‘Samson and Delilah,’ eh?” Aye. 

eRe, 

Karl Kitchen calls it “Grand Wopera.” 
Chopin's 


Willy—“Have you heard funeral 


march ? 
Willy—‘No; who wrote it?” 
eRe 


“T’ve had my voice brought out. What do you 
think of it?” 
“I think you’d better have it pushed in again.”— 
Morning Telegraph. 
ne,me*e 
Sir Oliver Lodge asserts: “The dead do live.” 
He must have been at the “Pagliacci” performance 
not long ago and seen Nedda and Silvio take their 
curtain calls after Canio had carefully stabbed them 
into the hereafter, 
eRe 
We are writing a concertino for the concertina. 
eee 
Cables from Amerongen say that during the 
short lived monarchistic revolution recently in Ger- 
many, Will Hohenzollern (who is very musical) 
spent most of his time singing Will Reddick’s “Wait 
Till Ah Put on Ma Crown.” 
meme, 
And Couperin’s “Les Barricades Mysterieuses” 
ought to be made the new German national tune. 
mre 
With Prohibition, America now should use for 
its anthem, Ravel’s “Jeux d’Eau.” 
eeme*e 
An ouija board exploded last week. It had been 
asked to name the best vocal teacher. 
znre 
Why not put a luxury tax on encores at con- 


PY 
certs: LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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“CARPENTEERING” FOLK SONGS 

The April issue of “Along Broadway,” the 
Edison Musical Magazine, opens with an article 
“Is America a Musical Nation?” by William Max- 
well, vice-president of Thomas A. Edison, Inc. We 
strongly suspect that somebody else wréte the 
“musical” part of this article for Mr. Maxwell, 
especially as it is marked: “From an interview in 
the New York Globe.” But, as Mr. Maxwell takes 
responsibility for it by reprinting it in his own 
magazine, and, as it contains some unimpeachable 
facts about the phonograph business, which with- 
out doubt did emanate from the Maxwellian brain, 
it is he whom one must call to account. We should 
not feel justified in allotting sufficient space to re- 
print the whole article ; it is not worth it. But here 
are a few excerpts which suggest that it would be 
well for the vice-president of a phonograph com- 
pany to stick to his wax rather than to venture into 
the realm of musical “literature.” Says Mr. Max- 
well: 

Five years ago, I should have said that, among Cau- 
casians, Americans were very close to being the most 
unmusical, It seems to me that a nation, without a founda- 
tion of folk songs, is handicapped in becoming a musical 
nation. We lack folk songs, chiefly because they are the 
musical expression of a class consciousness and resig- 
nation of fate. In America, with the exception of the, 
negro, our people, for the most part, are continually look- 
ing to the fatere, with eyes of ambition, and, as a conse- 
quence, have not developed what you might, in a broad 
sense, call vocational music. 

The last sentence of this paragraph is respect- 
fully proposed for the comma championship (count 
them). It has all the lucidity of thought of Rob- 
ert Browning and the clearness of expression which 
made Henry James famous. Then comes a mas- 
terly non-sequitur, combining trade unionism, in- 
itiative and referendum—beg pardon ; initiative and 
ambition—and folk songs, in one grand orgasm 
of thought, not forgetting, however, the ever faith- 
ful little commas. After which Mr. Maxwell pro- 
vides a few platitudes worthy of Dr. Frank Crane 
at his best worst. Here is the quotation: 

Although many of ‘the rules of trade unionism, if car- 
ried to their logical extreme, would establish, in this 
country, a class system, from which only the most extraor- 
dinary types of men could escape, I do not believe we 
shall ever relinquish our typical American initiative and 
ambition, to a point where we shall have the conditions 
which promote folk songs. The carpenter of today is too 
busy planning to be the master carpenter of tomorrow to 
think very much about composing a carpenter's chantey. 
Accordingly, I conclude that we shall never have, in this 
country, a folk song foundation for American musical 
appreciation. However, during the past five years, we 
have laid a different kind of foundation for an interest in 
music and, needless to say, a people, that is interested in 
music, will develop musical appreciation. Music is like 
literature, in that the more you ‘have of it, the higher 
your standards become. 

It, would be interesting to know just what Mr. 
Maxwell’s idea of a folk song is, provided, of 
course, that he has one at all. If, as appears, he 
is of the impression that a carpenter could make 
one on a spare afternoon (perhaps with the aid of 
a claw hammer and a mouthful of nails), we can- 
not follow him into these higher regions of aesthetic 
thought. And we always had thought that a 
chantey belongs exclusively to the wet profession 
of sea sailing, not to the dry one of carpenteering. 
In fact, we were about to expound at length on 
the futilit _of a man (who has no need to do so) 
exposing himself to comment by writing on a sub- 
ject of which he is thoroughly ignorant, when we 
were saved the trouble by the receipt of a com- 
munication from our good friend, Young E. Alli- 
son of Louisville, Kentucky, against whom we have 
only the reproach that his brilliant pen flourishes so 
far away from the metropolis where it would be 
welcome. Mr. Allison had seen this article of Mr. 
Maxwell's and waxed indignant, sending. us his 
opinion of it only as a private communication. But 
it was so well worth a place in these columns, that 
we asked and obtained his permission to reprint 
it. Here it is: 

From what William Maxwell writes in “Along Broad- 
way” about the absence of folk songs in America, it is 
apparent that Mr. Maxwell should take a holiday from 
“mittel” Broadway, visit the South and Middle West and 
“see America first.” Then he might write authoritatively 
instead of ng Berngem | about American love of music and 
ago among slaves and “po’ whites,” the last of the three 
speaks of “composing a carpenter’s chantey,” you wonder 
whether he would know the carpenter from the walrus 
and what sort of an idea he has of a “chantey” in its 
nomenclatural and strictly musical significance. if a car- 
penter sang a “chantey” I suppose a sailor might sing a 
“plane (sic ‘a 

Folk songs are not compositions. They are the spon- 
taneous creations of natural musical phrases and their 
accretions from time to time as the phrases and words 
are added to. One. ee. wast r. Maxwell would 
call “John Brown's Body sey Jones” and “Ta-ra-ra 


Boom-de-ay!” if heard them. ty originated in the 
fringe between Middle West and South nearly a-century 


8 
dl 
ago among slaves and “po’ whites,” the last of the three 
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in an even worse social environment of ignorance. There 
are dozens of printed versions of words, all varying, an 

the airs vary somewhat in localities. There are books full 
of American folk lore songs that investigators have pa- 
tiently hunted up in the remote places and transcribed for 
posterity. The curious and often beautiful melodies have 
also been preserved. Stephen C. Foster (who was a skill- 
ful musician for his time and environment and was there- 
fore a “composer”) sought his inspiration in the folk songs 
native to the atmosphere he breathed. He kept closely 
to the form also but he lifted the melodies into some- 
thing far higher and made them universal in appeal. Ever 
since they were written they have been sung all around 
the world in places where his name even is unknown. 

Several years ago Josephine McGill, of Louisville, plunged 
into the Appalachian Mountain ranges and after some 
months emerged with a book full of folk songs and folk 
ballads that contain some airs and phrases so poignant 
with human passion, melancholy and beauty that the study 
of them as she published them would repay the most ad- 
vanced composer and singer. Miss McGill died on the 
very threshold of a promising career, for she wrote about 
these things with as much exquisite skill and sympathy 
as she wrote them down. 

Americans are a singular people. They absorb every- 
thing foreign with eagerness because it is novel and are 
inclined to think shamefacedly of all that is peculiarly. 
their own unless it is big like the redwoods, the Rocky 
Mountains, distances, and the Roosevelt Dam. The cen- 
ters of “culture” have oy gg, and therefore expanded 
this primitive modesty. ew York, greatest center of 
such “¢eulture,” has been the worst offender. Itself 
thronged with foreigners, who naturally cling to their own 
native recollections in inverse ratio to the square of their 
expatriation, foreign songs and ideas are seized upon, com- 
mercialized and then foisted as “great New York suc- 
cesses” upon the whole innocent population of the coun- 
try. Our native composers are engulfed in this flood of 
specious commercialism, encouraged to produce imitations 
and choose foreign subjects as the classical “scholar” 
writes poetry about spring only in the old Greek terms 
of Naiads, hemadryads and hermaphrodites. You will 
notice that Henry Hadley used a story of Egypt written 
by a Frenchman for his “Cleopatra’s Night,” while Victor 
took an American theme in 


Herbert, a foreigner, 


“Natoma.” 

There are abundant wild notes of American music all 
over the West and South. You hear it in Foster, Hanby, 
Work and other early composers. It swells out in the old 
negro hymns now called “spirituals.” It abounded on 
steamboats, in remote mountain regions and in the secret 
slums of towns and cities. It leaped into universal fame 
in “ragtime” and its ever and eternally damned and dis- 
torted perody “jazz.” At all of it, from Foster to the 
R. E. € rag, native musicians have sniffed instead. of 
taking the raw material and seeking the native principle 
in it. The “Hawaiian Melodies,” many of them mere 
echoes by ear of American airs, are seized upon. and 
made much of. But, then, they are “foreign” to be sure, 
and so command the respect of serious and solemn critics. 
They have no time to hunt for the diamonds in their 
own back yards. 

America is to be the leader of the world unless we fall 
under the spell of British propaganda. When it arrives at 
leadership the curious American. music will come into its 
own. New York critics and composers will then get out 
of their hot houses, full of exotic stuff and studio junk, 
and breathe the free air of native inspiration, They will 
find the land full of folk song instead of Italian and 
Suabian “melodies.” There is “plenty of glory for them 
all” in the raw material, if they will look for it. But 
they will find no “chanteys” in carpenter shops or boiler 
factories. 

After which there remains nothing to say except 
Amen and Selah; and perhaps to add that, while 
Mr. Maxwell’s thought: “Music is like literature, 
in that the more you have of it, the higher your 
standards become,” is sweetly pretty, if not. entirely 
original. We might attain the more quickly to 
higher standards in music were there less of Mr. 
Maxwell’s sickly kind of literature written about it 
by persons who know nothing of the subject. 

Oe 


A MUSICAL, DOCTOR 

John Armstrong was an English doctor who took 
to rhyming in praise of his profession. In 1744, 
when George Washington and Joseph Haydn were 
twelve years old apiece, he published his didactic 
poem in four books on “The Art of Preserving 
Health.” We believe that the first duty of a modern 
American who wishes to preserve his health is not 
to read four books of poetry on the subject. But 
Dr. Armstrong has given music a place of honor 
on his list and we must make him known to fame 
in these columns. At line 512 of the fourth book 
we find the following : 

Music exalts each joy, allays each grief, 
Expels diseases, softens every pain, 
Subdues the rage of poison, and the plague. 

Yet we know that in August or September of 
the year 1928 we will be informed that recent dis- 
coveries show music to be of great value in the 
cure of disease. 


eae (aes 
When Rome was besieged by the Goths in the 
year 537, the defenders of the city agreed to sound 
the charge by the horse trumpet of solid brass, and 
the retreat by the foot trumpet of leather and light 
wood, Leather is no longer used in trumpets of 
any kind, but the corriets mentioned in the King 


James translation of the Bible were made of wood _ 


and covered with leather. ‘Leather was used as a 
cover for’ miisical instruments made of wood for 


at least a thousand years. 
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A WORD TO VOCAL TEACHERS 


Even at this late date in the history of musical 
progress there are vocal teachers who have certain 
fixed formulas and settled systems through which 
every one of their pupils must pass on their way to 
voice mastery. If all voice students were alike in 
every way no doubt one good method would be 
enough. But they are not alike. They are very 
much unlike. All pianos are more or less alike, 
though the fingers, hands, wrists and arms of the 
players are never exactly alike. The singer is less 
fortunate than the pianist in a certain sense. His 
instrument is never quite like any other instrument 
his vocal teacher has had experience in teaching. 
One mouth is wide,’ another is narrow. Some lips 
are thin, some are thick. There is the high arched 
mouth and the low arched. The teeth are of many 
conformations. There is the long neck, the short 
neck, the neck of medium length. The vocal cords 
themselves are of various weights and lengths and 
tensions. Lung capacity varies enormously, and 
the muscles of the diaphragm are of many qualities. 
These are the principal differences in the instru- 
ment itself. Apart from the vocal instrument there 
are the usual differences of musical capacity, tastes, 
judgment, a fine ear, general education. 

It stands to reason that the same method cannot 
possibly be suitable to all students of the voice. 
Many a good voice is accompanied with a narrow 
chest and a pitiful lung power. That kind of stud- 
ent needs a preponderatingly long and laborious cul- 
tivation of breathing, chest expansion, gymnastic ex- 
ercises probably. Another student has a pair of 
lungs that are capacious enough to do duty as a 
fire bellows, and a voice of great size and hard 
brilliancy. He must work to place his voice where 
it will be mellowed and rounded. He needs very 
little study of chest expansion. Another voice is 
sweet but weak. Another is breathy and dull, an- 
other thin and nasal. aes 

The singing teacher, in fact, has to give lessons 
on a different instrument every time. What would 
a piano teacher do if one of his pupils had a splen- 
did concert grand, another a harpsichord, another a 
reed organ, and another a celesta? All the great 
vocal teachers recognize these differences in their 
pupils and show admirable judgment in selecting the 
right exercise and the proper method for each vocal 


student. 
But all vocal teachers are not great. Some of 
them have fads and fancies of their own. Some of 


them try to get the buzz of a saw, or the sizzle of a 
cello string, or the hum of a jewsharp, or the coo of 
the cuckoo, or goodness knows what, into the vocal 
tones of all their pupils. Others want the pouter 
pigeon chest at any price, and others make their 
my emit tones that will not blow out a candle 

eld near the mouth. Others sacrifice ‘the enuncia- 
tion of syllables on the altar of the Ah tone. Others 
say the tone will take care of itself if the words are 
correctly pronounced. 

There are voice teachers who recognize the great 
complexity of the subject and who consequently 
solve the problem by getting a comprehensive 
method containing a little of everything and treat 
all their pupils alike. They are like the average 
man of business who cannot spare the time to study 
all the theories and promises of each individual 
politician but votes for his party at all times. 

We are not attempting to give singing lessons. 
Our business is to write, We have done our duty 
when we point out again, not for the first time by 
any means, that singing teaching has special diffi- 
culties of its own, which are, that no two vocal pu- 
pils have the same instruments, the same physical 
development, the same musical intelligence, and 
therefore should not have the same uniform treat- 
ment. Surely we can say that much without clash- 
ing with the methods and theories of any vocal 
teachers worthy the name. 

Some pupils are unduly confident in their ability 
to sing any kind of song at any time. Other pupils 
ate far too timid for their own good. Even when 
they can do better work than the over-confident pu- 
pils they are discouraged at the least obstacle. Some 
pupils revel in sentimental songs and some have an 
unerring instinct for dramatic work. And no doubt 
all teachers have discovered that some of the slow- 
est pupils to learn often make the most brilliant 
successes before the public. And frequently the 
most diligent, attentive and receptive student has no 
personal magnetism whatever and fails to command 
the respect of an audience. 

Setanta: 

A Washington correspondent sends us an item 
which she entitles “The Song of the Shirt,” and 
bases it on this ad in a local paper: 

ity to one who will make 


Violin Scene opportunity 
my simple c s well, give your child this chance. 
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- Boston Art Museum Opens Series of F ree Concerts 





Agide Jacchia Conducts Orchestra of Symphony Musicians in Auspicious Beginning—Anita Davis-Chase to 
Manage “Concerts d’Elite”’—Spalding and Werrenrath Divide Program—Ippolito and Chapin Mac- 
Dowell Club Soloists—Alice Allan and De Ribaupierre Give Recitals—Symphony Concert— 
People’s Philharmonic Heard 


PLANS UNDER WAY TO REVIVE OPERA IN BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., April 18, 1920.—Now that the public 
are galleries of other cities have proven that con- 
certs may be given in their halls with great suc- 
cess, the trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Boston have decided that the idea has passed the 
experimental stage and that it would not be considered 
revolutionary to undertake a similar venture in this 
city. Accordingly, the first of a series of free concerts 
took place Tuesday evening, April 13, in the gallery of 
tapestries where a carefully selected orchestra of 
thirty-one Symphony musicians, under the skillful 
leadership of Agide Jacchia, was heard in the following 
program: Overture, “Figaro’s Wedding,” Mozart; 
“Oxford” symphony, Haydn; “Ase’s Death” and “Ani- 
tra’s Dance,” from the music of Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt,” 
Grieg; ballet music from “Rosamond,” Schubert; ca- 
price for strings, Scarlatti, transcribed by Jacchia and 
“Hungarian Dances,” Brahms. , 

Notwithstanding the inclement weather, a large num- 
ber of music lovers filled the room where the orchestra 
was placed and overflowed into the adjacent corridors 
and galleries. They were manifestly enthusiastic over 
the altogether excellent performances of Mr. Jacchia’s 
orchestra of musicians; moreover, they took advantage 
of the fact that the Art Museum was open an hour 
before and an hour after the concert, in order to give 
those who came an opportunity to enjoy the celebrated 
collection of paintings, sculpture and other art objects. 
In short, the most optimistic expectations of the spon- 
sors of this experiment did not fail of realization, since 
the event was a splendid success. A second concert 
will be given on Saturday evening, May 1, at which the 
Harvard Glee Club, conducted by Dr. Davison, will 
present an interesting program of ancient and modern 
choral music. 

Anita Davis-CHAse To MANAGE “Concerts D’Etrte.” . 


Anita Davis-Chase, the enterprising impresario, has 
completed arrangements for a series of Sunday night 
“Concerts d’Elite,” to be given in the ballroom of the 
Copley-Plaza during the winter of 1920-21. Recently 
she arranged a Sunday evening concert, at which Eva 
Gauthier was the artist, and the affair met with instan- 
taneous success. Interest in this first venture seems 
to have spread and resulted in the present announce- 
ment for next season. Among the artists who have 
‘already been engaged are Mabel Garrison, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company; E. Robert Schmitz, 
eminent French pianist; Eva Gauthier, mezzo soprano; 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, and Djina Ostrowska. 

SPALDING AND WERRENRATH Divine SUNDAY CONCERT, 

The railroad strike prevented Sophie Braslau, con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company, from get- 
ting to Boston from New York for the concert which 
she was to give with Albert Spalding, violinist, last 
Sunday afternoon, in Symphony Hall. But the disap- 
pointment of the audience was considerably tempered 
by the announcement that Reinald Werrenrath, the 
popular baritone, happened to be in Boston and would 
act as substitute. 


Mr. Spalding demonstrated anew his familiar abili- 


ties in -a sonata by Martini; three movements from 
Bach’s sonata in E, for violin alone; Loeffler’s arrange- 
ment of a scherzo-waltz by Chabrier; two compositions 
of the violinist himself and displayful numbers by 
Sarasate and Paganini. Mr. Werrenrath gave a capital 
interpretation of the well liked prologue to “Pagliacci.” 
The rest of the songs comprised French pieces by Pol- 
dowski, Ravel and Fourdrain and a group of numbers 
by American composers. Both artists were repeatedly 
recalled, and numerous encores were forthcoming. 
THe SymMPpHOoNY CONCERT. 


For the Symphony concerts of ig aay Pelrenloc April 
9, and Saturday evening, April 10, Mr. Monteux arranged 
a program of unusual interest. The program opened with 
a seldom heard “ Concertante Symphonie” by Mozart, for 
violin, viola and small orchestra, in which Mr. Theodoro- 
wicz and Mr. Denayer played the solo parts in praise- 
worthy fashion. This was followed by Dukas’ uninspired 
overture to Corneille’s tragedy, “Polyeucte,” its first per- 
formance at these concerts; Ravel’s highly imaginative, 
expertly written and thoroughly delightful “Mother 
Goose” suite, and, for an effective closing number, the 
dances—now languorous, now savage—from Borodin’s 
“Prince Igor,” which brought back delightful memories of 
the Russian Ballet. 
Ippotiro AND CHAPIN SoLotsts with MacDoweLt CLus: 

The last concert of the season, given by the or- 
chestra and chorus of the MacDowell Club, Georges 
Longy, conductor, took place Wednesday afternoon, 
April 7, in Jordan Hall. The soloists were Carmela 
Ippolito, violinist, and Marion Chapin, soprano. Miss 
Ippolito disclosed her excellent abilities in Mozart's 
songful concerto in E flat. This talented girl is al- 
ready an accomplished technician—her playing is 
marked by good intonation, commendable skill in her 
treatment of difficult passages, and generally fine mu- 
sicianship. She measured up to the interpretative re- 
quirements of her music, although this concerto can 
hardly be regarded as soul stirring. Miss Ippolito’s 
playing, combined with her modesty and sincerity, won 
her very warm applause. 

Mrs. Chapin was heard in three songs from the pen 
of Richard Hageman, conductor and coach of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company—“May Night,” “Do Not Go, 


My Love” and “At the Well.” This interesting singer 
revealed uncommon musical intelligence and no little 
skill in communicating the mood of her songs to the 
audience, Mrs, Chapin was particularly effective in 
the beautiful “Do Not Go, My Love,” which was sung 
with fine poetic feeling, and ee was recalled a number 
of times. The MacDowell Club orchestra and chorus 
presented pleasurably a “Chant Funebre” by Ernest 
Chausson and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “A Page from 
Home.” The purely orchestral numbers were three 
movements from MacDoweil’s “Indian” suite and 
Pierné’s “Ramuntcho.” Mr. Longy conducted with his 
customary authority. 
Aice ALLEN Gives PLEASING PRroGRAM, 

Alice Allen, pianist, gave further proof of her fine 
abilities in a recital Wednesday afternoon, April 14, in 
Jordan Hall. Her unconventional program was as fol- 
lows: Paganini-Liszt, etude; Brahms, intermezzo in E flat 
and rhapsodie ; Debussy, prelude in A minor, “Poissons 
dor,” “General Lavine”; G, Fauré, “Romance,” No. 3; 
Ravel, rigaudon; Johns, introduction and fugue; Peter- 
kin, “Dreamers’ Tales,” No. 2; MacDowell, “The Eagle”; 
Platt, “The Gulls” ; Mason, “Chimney Swallows”; Geb- 
hard, “Love Poem”; Cyril Scott, Irish reel; Hofmann, 
“East and West,” and Tschaikowsky, “Characteristic 
Dance,” 

Miss Allen was born in Minneapolis, where she began 
her musical studies at an early age. In 1913 she came to 
Boston and completed her studies. In 1914 Miss Allen won 
the Carl Baermann scholarship and graduated from the 
New England Conservatory of Music with special honors 
in 1915. In 1916 her piano pieces and part songs won the 
national prize in original composition given by the Na- 
tional Musical Sorority of America. 

De Ripauprerre ReciraL Makes FaAvoraBLe IMPRESSION. 

Andre De Ribaupierre, violinist and protégé of Paderew- 
ski, made a. distinctly favorable impression in his first 
Boston recital Tuesday evening, April 13, in Steinert Hall. 
Mr. De Ribaupierre opened his program with a tuneful 
sonata by Leclair, and continued with a concerto in E flat 
major .by Mozart. and an unaccompanied sarabande and 
bourrée from Bach. For modern pieces the violinist 
played two numbers by Ysaye, and Saint-Saéns’ showy 
introduction. et rondo capriccioso. This violinist is un- 
usually gifted as far as technic and temperament are con- 
cerned. His playing is always spirited and he has the 


(Continued on page 50) 


The Papalardo Municipal Opera Society 


A new New York musical organization with remark- 
ably broad aims will begin its meetings this coming au- 
tumn. It is the Papalardo Municipal Opera Society, and 
its ‘founder, president and musical director is Arturo Pa- 
palardo. With Mr. Papalardo are associated several men 
of affairs by whose advice he will benefit, although re- 
taining control of the club. Before any public announce- 
ment was made, several scores of members had been 
obtained. Papers of incorporation under New York laws 
are now in course of preparation. 

The stated purposes of the Papalardo Municipal Opera 
Society are as follows: The association of’ professional, 
social, financial and other interests to promote and achieve 
the establishment of municipal grand opera in every large 
city of the Union; to enable our people to enjoy for at 
least three months annually adequate operatic and or- 
chestral performances, supported partially by municipal 
aid when that becomes possible. 

Among the attractions the society will offer in 1920- 
1921 are: programs for the entertainment of members; 
the introduction of talent in all branches of music; guest 
conductors, and artists, who will be welcome to perform 
for the society; artists of renown who will be selected 
for the monthly musicales. Complete acts from operas 
will be staged and conducted by the president and a large 
choral will be formed among the members and trained to 
appear in special numbers selected by the executive com- 
mittee. Assemblies are to be held in a leading hotel, 
the performances in a theater if possible. In addition to 
the ‘executive board, there will be committees on admis- 
sion, hospitality, reception, publicity, philanthropy, which 
will assist the president in his work. Mr. Papalardo, whose 
studio is at 315 West o8th street, will be glad to furnish 
anyone interested with further information. ; 


American Composers on 
1920-21 Philharmonic Program 


American composers will again occupy a prominent place 
on the programs of the New York Philharmonic concerts 
next season. It is also planned that some of America’s 
musicians will be given the opportunity to rehearse and 
conduct their own scores, such as Henry Hadley, Percy 
Grainger, David Stanley Smith and others have done in 
the past. ; 

Compositions by Hadley, Carpenter, Loeffler, Grainger, 
Jacobi and Rubin Goldmark have already been accepted 
by Josef Stransky for production next year. In addition 
to works by these well known Americans, scores by other 
native composers are now under consideration, 

The usual array of prominent artists will assist at the 
Philharmonic concerts next season. Among those already 
engaged appear the names of Rachmaninoff, Kreisler, 
Lhevinne, Grainger, Toscha Seidel and Pablo Casals. 


I SEE THAT 


Caruso is to receive $10,000 for each of his twelve forth- 
coming grand opera appearances in Havana. 

The Berkshire String Quartet will disband after October 1. 

Albert Spalding will make his first tour of South America 
this summer. 
Arthur Hammerstein says there were no musical plays in 
London worth bringing back to America with him. 
Kwartin, the famous Jewish cantor from Hungary, now 
is in New York. 

Edwin Grass has transcribed “Liszt's “Les Preludes” for 
organ, ; 

The Beethoven Association will devote a part of its first 
season’s profits to furthering the publication of Kreh- 
biel’s “Thayer’s Life of Beethoven.” : 

A. M,. Oberfelder sold 4,500 season tickets for the series 
of concerts he gave in Denver last winter. 

Richard Hageman's “At the Well” is one of the song suc- 
cesses of the season. 

Beginning May 10, Havana, Cuba, is to have grand. opera 
performances with orchestra seats at $35 each, 

Jascha Heifetz will make his English debut in London 
early next month. 

A farewell dinner is to be given to John McCormack at 
the Waldorf in recognition of his war work. 

“Oberon” will close the season of opera at the Metropoli- 
tan on Saturday night. 

The Chicago Orchestra will take part in the Ann Arbor 
May Festival. 

Beginning May 3, new applicants for Metropolitan Opera 
subscriptions will be received for next season, 

Charles ‘Wakefield Cadman is expected in New York soon, 

Ninety-three men of the New York Symphony Orchestra 
sailed for France today. 

The winners in the N. F. M. C. contest held at Peterboro 
last fall will give a concert here April 29. 

A public spirited citizen of Oakland, Cal., has offered to 
present that city with a $50,000 organ. 

Mme. De Sales will veonsn her Paris studio next fall. 

In addition to singing at the Metropolitan, Mary Mellish 
will also give concerts next season. 

Lily Meagher, pupil of Kathryn Carylna, appeared with 
the Boston Orchestra in Lowell, Mass. 

Lada has arrnged a Mother Goose program for a recital 
in New York. 

The ‘mw haa pianist is another appellation for Winifred 
yrd. 

Miami, Fla., has a Grandmothers’ Club. 

The entire chorus of “Apple Blossoms” heard McCormack 
sing at his farewell concert at the Hippodrome. 

Samolioff’s “Three Busy B’s”-—Barondess, Benson and 
Bouketoff—are filling many concert dates. 

Frederick Gunster “brought down the house” when he 
appeared recently in Baltimore. 

Elizabeth Kelso Patterson will conduct a summer course 
in singing from June 1 to August 1. 

Carmen Pascova, the Australian mezzo-saprano, has lo- 
cated in New York, 

Reed Miller sang Rodolfo to a dainty male Mimi at the 
Mendelssohn annual smoker. 

Louise Hubbard has sung at a dozen important musical 
affairs recently. 

Florence Foster Jenkins’ friends gave her a breakfast 
after the grand concert and ball of the Verdi Club. 

Alice Nielsen is seeking cast off clothing for neédy Euro- 
peans. 

The California Federation of Music Clubs meets in 
Fresno, May 2-4. 

The National Symphony Orchestra will .prohably give 
sixty concerts in New York next season. 

“Ruddigore” will celebrate its tooth performance at the 
-Park Theater next Saturday evening. 

The ten weeks of orchestral concerts at the Lewischn 
Stadium will open about June 15. 





Seventeen concerts will be given in Aeolian Hall in May. 
John C, Dempsey died suddenly last Saturday. 
The new Papalardo Municipal Opera Society will begin 


holding meetings in the fall. 

Many new compositions by Albert Spalding are about to 
be published. 

Irma Seydel, of Boston, was in New York last week. 

Students from the Institute of Musical Art presented “Abu 
Hassan,” an operetta in one act, at the school April 
16 and 17, 

Mana-Zucca was guest of honor at a recent Dominant 
Club luncheon in Los Angeles. 

Mary Cavan believes there is more real music in America 
than anywhere else. 

Silberta’s “Fairy Tale” has been programmed by Karena 
Post over one hundred and twenty times. 
The Orchestral Association of Milwaukee presented the 
Chicago Orchestra in ten concerts without a deficit, 
The Chicago Hy Association will probably not be at the 
Lexington Theater next season. 

A Rome despatch states that Mascagni and Puccini may 
be elected senators before the reopening of the senate. 

The engagement is announced of Felix Borowski and Elsa 

* Ramme. 

Joseph Redding, of San Francisco, left New York last 
Monday after a visit of several weeks. 

Greek Evans has been selected by the Fleck Brothers as the 
baritone for their All-American Quartet. 

Thete is talk in London musical circles about the prospect 
of a regular nine months’ opera season. 

Grace Porterfield Polk offers $100 each for the best art 
song and folk song submitted to her. 

Plans are under way to revive opera in Boston. 

Boston is following the example of New York and giving 
free concerts in the Art Museum. 

Reports have it that 1919-20 has been the greatest musical 
season in Paris in many years. 

Alice Gentle has been granted an interlocutory decree of 

divorce from Robert Bruce Gentle. 

John McCormack will sing at the Oscar Hammerstein 

memorial concert at the Hippodrome, May 2. 
G. N. 





Trilby is the only one who knew “THE SECRETS OF SVENGALI.’”’ But everyonecan 
learn them now from the story of that name which begins in next week’s Musical Courier. 





BEETHOVEN SOCIETY’S PROFITS TO 
BE USED TO PUBLISH THAYER 
WORK IN ENGLISH. 


(Continued from page 5) 
G. Sonneck, all of whom are well known to the musical 
world, both here and abroad, 

ProcraMs For Next YEAR. 


One important thing decided upon. for next years’s con- 
certs, in which all who had this year participated ex- 
pressed themselves as only too happy to take part, was 
that the programs will not be devoted exclusively to 
Beethoven, but that other classic composers shall be in- 


cluded, 
Mr. Baver’s Appress. 

Mr. Bauer's address was in part as follows: 

A good many enterprises start with talk and end with talk; some, 
other hand, proceed from talk to action; but there is a third 
which acts first and talks afterwards, /The Beethoven 
Association is one of these. The time was right and the opportun- 

present; all that remained was to fire the train of en- 

which resulted in the creation, practically overnight, of 

iety There were no unnecessary discussions, for we all 

xactly what we wanted to de and how we wanted to 

, and now that the first stage of what I earnestly hope will 

me & permanent institution, has been successfully accomplished, 
time has come to cast a retrospective glance over our work, 

have given six concerts at which thirty compositions have 

performed, a good many of them unfamiliar, and a few, en- 

inknown works The scope of our original plan to confine 

iy programs to chamber music only, was modified at the fifth 

with the assistance of the Scola Cantorum and the 

Orchestra, led by Sam ‘Franko, we produced 

s cantata of great beauty which had probably never been heard in 

Twenty-eight of our active members have taken part in 
concerts and the following, through unavoidable causes were 

to appear Margaret Matzenauer, Leopold Godowsky, Eu- 
gene ¥eaye, Elizabeth Rothwell 

furning to the material side of our undertaking, the Manager's 

statement shows that the receipts amounted to $13,154.41 and the 
et profits (after deduction of all expenses including the man- 
wger'’s fees and the war tax which was paid by the association on 
the sales and the invitation tickets which have been issued to the 
members and their friends), will amount to approximately $6,000. 

The interest of the public in these concerts has been very great 
and the spirit of the performances has been such as to create an 
atmosphere of a very unusual kind Unusual, but of course, not 
unexpected——I mean to say that it was to be expected that the at- 
mosphere would be unusual. It is generally admitted that musicians 
love their art, otherwise they would not be musicians, but the 
tangible evidence of disinterestedness and of desire for mutual co 
operation, without a thought of reward or personal success—with, 
indeed, the practical certainty of being involved in material sacri- 
fice--is not so often forthcoming. In Tact I think it would be diffi- 
cult to point to a better example of artistic devotion than that 
which has been afforded by the series of concerts given by the 
Beethoven Association, and this has without a doubt been recog 
nized to the full by our large audiences, 

The significance of such a movement by a number of well known 
artiste has been, I believe, of very great importance. Much has 
been said in regard to the value of education through art—some- 
times it seems possibly too much, for what we call education is so 
closely bound up with immutable laws of cause and effect that it 
is rarely able to take into consideration those springs of human ac 
tion which transcend analysis, It is easy enough to understand 
and explain why we work at our art, why we aspire to excellence 
und success, but the spontaneous impulse which induces us to sink 

ur individual ambitions and qualities in a labor of love such as 
undertaken, must remain something of a mystery. And the 
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revelation of this mysterious impulse which after all lies behind all 
exterior manifestations of artistic endeavor, is perhaps in the last 
analysis, the greatest privilege and the highest duty of the artist. 
I do not for a moment suggest that it is only on such occasions as 
those which have been provided by our concerts that this revelation 
can be communicated and this special atmosphere created, but I do 
say that when we come together in this fraternal and disinterested 
spirit, the effect of our performances cannot be otherwise, and, 
furthermore, that the public is unable to appreciate at its full value 
that part of the artistic impulse which is always giving and which can 
never be bought, unless it is made manifest in some quite unmis- 
takable manner. Now this is precisely’ what the Beéthoven Asso- 
ciation has done. : 

The writer of an arti¢le which recently a ree in one of the 
New York reviews, commenting upon our work and kindly pointing 
out what we ought to have done in place of what we did, asks in 
rather a naive way if Beethoven is the only link which can un.te 
artists for the purposes of such an association as ours. It is hardly 
worth while to discuss such a point seriously, but we may as weil 
admit that, as long as it is expedient or necessary to rally around 
any one flag, the bese is good enough for us. I believe there will 
always be just as valid reasons to have a Beethoven Society as a 
Shakespeare Society, a Society of Friends of Peace or a Society 
of Friends of War or in fact any kind of a society, But on the 
other hand, I see no reason why, if it be the pleasure of our mem- 
bers, we should not extend the field of our operations in the future 
so as to include the music of other great composers. 

We have a threefold object in meeting tonight. The first, need- 
less to say, is to prove to each other that the fact of having given 
these concerts together has not disturbed our mutual friendship. 
Our gathering is not as large as I hoped it would be, but it must 
not be inferred that those of our members who have signified their 
inability to be present have deliberately arranged to take professional 
engagements in various parts of the country on this particular even- 
ing on purpose to mark their disgust of the whole proceedings. I 
have the best of reasons for knowing that this is not so. Our sec- 
ond object is to discuss whether or not we are agreed that the 
Beethoven Association instituted a work of sufficient interest and 
value to continue to support it, next season; and the third is to de 
cide what disposition we are to make of the accumulated profits 
arising from our concerts of this season. I have asked our mem- 
bers to send me suggestions in regard to this important question And 
have further informed each member of the suggestions received. 
My own suggestion is merely this: That we endeavor to select some 
object or purpose for those funds which will prove te be of a 
sufficiently permanent character to leave an enduring record of this 
work in which we have all joined with so much enjoyment and 
interest, 


Cecile De Horvath with Haensel & Jones 


Cecile de Horvath, American pianist, who made a very 
successful reappearance in New York this season, is an- 
nounced as one of the artists on the Haensel & Jones 
roster. Mme. de Horvath, under her maiden name, Cecile 
Ayres, played six times with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, and also with the Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra. Prior to her debut in this country which was 
made with the Philadelphia Orchestra, Mme. de Hor- 
vath, who was a pupil of Gabrilowitsch, made extensive 
concert tours in’-Germany and Norway. She is planning 
two New York recitals next season at Aeolian Hall. 


Joseph Redding Visits New York 


Joseph Redding, one of the best known of San Fran- 
cisco musicians and a prominent member of The Bohe- 
mians, left New York Monday after a three weeks’ stay 
to return home. Mr, Redding wrote the music for ore 
of the Bohemian famous “High Jinks” and the book for 
two others. 


April 22, 1920 
Israel Joseph’s Works Well Liked 


Israel Joseph's compositions are being featured by 
many artists. Helen James, violinist, played “A 
Legende”*on Sunday afternoon, April 11, at a concert 
given by the Swedish Glee Club in the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, when this charming work won the 
adniiration of the large audience. John Corigliano, 
whose violin recital took place in Carnegie Hall on 
2 be 20, was the first to play Mr. Joseph’s “Serenata,” 
which is written in characteristic Spanish style and is 
dedicated to Mayo Wadler. 


Johnson Returns to Chicago 

Herbert M. Johnson, business manager of the Chicago 
Opera Association, spent last week in New York on busi- 
ness for the association, returning to Chicago on “The 
Twentieth Century” Saturday afternoon. Before leaving 
Mr. Johnson stated to a Musica, Courier staff writer 
that the association was not yet ready to make a statement 
in regard to next season, but that he would return to 
New York in two weeks, and expected that the statement 
would be ready for publication by that time. 


Chicago Opera Not to Be at Lexington Theater 
The Musicat Courter is reliably informed that the 
booking agent of the Lexington eater, New York, is 
offering for rental the dates in January and February of 
1921 at first reserved for the Chicago Opera Association. 
Although the Chicago Opera management will make no 
statement at the moment, it is evident that the company 
will not appear at the Lexington next season, and the 
~ poy inference is that it will go to the Manhattan Opera 
ouse. 


Borowski-Ramme 

Announcement has just been made of the engagement 
of Felix Borowski, president of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, to Elsa Ramme, of Peoria, Ill., and a pupil at that 
institution. Mr. Borowski is a composer of note and also 
annotator of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra programs. 
. . srpeeeed that the wedding will take place early in 
the fall, 


April Dates for Sidney Silber 
Among the April engagements which Sidney Silber— 
that sterling concert artist and head of the piano depart- 


‘ment at the University School of Music at Lincoln, Neb— 


has filled were appearances at College View, April 10; 
Fremont, April 19, and Hebron, April 21. One of his 
forthcoming dates will be at Nebraska City on April 30. 


Lada to Give a Mother Goose Program 
Lada, the American dancer, who has been seen many 
times this season in New York, will give a children’s 
matinee for children and grown-up folks at one of the 
smaller theaters late in May. The entire program will 
be devoted to Mother Goose rhymes with music by Ameri- 
can composers. 
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SENSATION RECITAL 


SOPRANO 


HELEN YORKE 


was introduced on March 24th at Aeolian Hall by 
Mr. David Bispham and scored a wonderful success. 


The leading critics pronounced the recital as one of 


the most successful of the season. 


They lavishly 


praised her magnetic personality, splendid diction 


and rare purity of tone. 








Miss Yorke’s next recital will take place 
at Carnegie Hall on April 23rd at 
8:30 p.m., Francis Moore at the piano. 
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Richard Buhlig’s 


ACHIEVEMENT OF SEVEN NEW YORK RECITALS 


“‘Won the Respect and Admiration It Deserved.” 


“Possesses the four cardinal qualities of Mastery, Intellectual 
Insight, Interpretative Imagination and Emotional Control. 
Mr. Buhlig Has Bach Fingers.” —Standard Union. 


“He is a master of tone production and possesses remarkable 


‘ dramatic taste.” — American. 


“Mr. Buhlig’s recital was one of merit.”—Sun. 
“A player fit for his scholarly task.”——-Evening Sun. 


Be it said, at the outset, that Mr. Buh- 
lig is a highly individual musician and 
pianist, one who possesses in his playing 
the four cardinal qualities of mastery, 
intellectual insight, interpretative imag- 
ination and emotional control. Last night 
he played Bach and Chopin, by so doing 
getting at the essentials of pianoforte 
literature. From Bach there were three 

»reludes and fugues from “The Well 
fempered Clavichord,” followed by the 
imperishable “Chromatic Fantasy and 
Fugue.” Mr. Buhlig has Bach leoers. 
His elucidation of the polyphonic subject 
matter is marked by great clarity and he 
approaches Bach with a reverence that 
was quickly communicated to the many 
musicians and students in the audience. 
Bach fingers with their inevitable strength 
of touch, prove mighty serviceable in 
Chopin. Mr. Buhlig gave the F minor 
ballade, B flat minor sonata, F sharp 
minor polonaise, C minor nocturne and 
the C sharp minor scherzo. All of these 
were magnetically interpreted—beautiful 
by reason of sturdy, rather than senti- 
mental expression. The artist’s serious 


. attitude was evidenced by the restraining 


hand that he raised after the scherzo 
movement of the sonata. Thunderous 
applause was about to break, an applause 
that to Mr. Buhlig would have been pro- 
fane. This suppressed, he drew the open- 
ing cords of the following “Funeral 
March” movement, In listening to and 
looking upon this player there springs to 
mind Elizabeth Browning’s quotation— 
“Experience, like a pale musician, holds 
a dulcimer of patience in her hand.”— 
Standard Union, October 12, 1919. 


It was a warm and moist evening for 
the performance of such a list, but Mr. 
Buhlig preserved his tone color through- 
out. It remained undisturbed in its con- 
tinence and its snowy purity. Mr. Buh- 
lig’s' recital was one of merit. It had 
profound sincerity, it abounded in evi- 
dences of close study of the works, it was 
beautiful in clarity, it was rich in fine 
balance of phrase and it showed mature 
intelligence in the general purport of its 
interpretations —New York Sun, October 
II, 1919. 


In the three preludes and fugues his 
fingers were tireless, his rhythms in the 
fleet passages maintained with faultless 
precision. In the chromatic fantasy and 
fugue, the final number in the Bach col- 
lection, he demonstrated his sympathetic 
understanding of that elaborate school. 

In contrast to the austere works of the 
ancient writer were the several pieces by 
Chopin which instituted the second part 
of the program. To hear Mr. Buhlig 
play the F minor ballade was like listen- 
ing to a delightful romance splendidly 
told.. He is a master of tone production 
and possesses remarkable dramatic taste. 
The B flat minor sonata, nocturne in C 
minor and scherzo in C sharp minor com- 
pleted the printed list—New York Ameri- 
can, October 11, 1919. 


In his large scheme of coming up 
through the centuries with piano music 
Richard Buhlig, the pianist, reached 
Beethoven last night in Aeolian Hall and 
stayed with Beethoven throughout. Mr. 
Buhlig is a player fit for his scholarly 


. “Brilliant technic and resonant tone.”— Mail. 
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task; he uses fine care and studious 
thinking and his interpretations, strictly 
to the point, gain way where others of 
more superficial color would sink breath- 
less down—New York Evening Sun, 
November 2, 1919. 

It was an evening of austere but con- 
genial music, a program somewhat unu- 
sual because of its seemingly severe 
makeup. This consisted of no less than 
four Beethoven sonatas: The renowned 
“Pathetique” and “Appassionata” separ- 
ated by the lovely D major sonata from 
op. 10, and the A flat major sonata, op. 
26. Mr. Buhlig’s playing thereof was 
most satisfying, he approaching the task 
with fine musicianship and reverence. 
His own self modesty is a model worthy 
of study by many concert pianists to 
whom composers are but a subordinate 
consideration, their own personality being 
projected foremost. Mr. Buhlig, discus- 
sing Beethoven, considers him to be the 
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STEINWAY PIANO 


—New York American. 


“Exquisite in clarity and grace was his playing of Mozart and 
he approached the intricacies of Brahms with zeal and un- 


derstanding.” — Tribune. 


“Great Interest and Discussion has been aroused.” — Citizen. 


“Pianist One Likes to Hear.”—-Morning Telegraph. 


“There have been few who would venture to undertake such 
a program since Von Bulow or Lamond.”— Times. - 


“central figure, the supreme manifesta- 
tion of the spirit in art.” And it is in 


this sense that he gives voice to his. 


works.—Standard Union, November 3, 
1919. 

This earnest and splendidly equipped 
pianist made no mistakes when he planned 
this series of recitals as that many ex- 
cursions into the classical standard fields 
of piano composition. A_ considerable 
audience of equally earnest listeners com- 
mended his Beethoven program yesterday, 
notably his masterful and gloriously ex- 
pressed reading of the “Sonata Pathe- 
tique” and the “Appassionata,” which 
concluded the brief but brilliantly played 
program.—New York Telegraph, Novem- 
ber 2, 1919. 


Mr. Buhlig has undertaken a task of 
large proportions, which he is doing in 
such a fine way that great interest and 
discussion has been aroused.—Citizen, 
January 3, 1920. 








His brilliant technic and resonant tone 
told the story of the Scotch ballad, 
“Edward,” with extraordinary vividness. 
--New York Mail, February 3, 1920 


Richard Buhlig’s fifth piano recital of 
the season, given last night in Aeolian 
Hall, was devoted to the music of Mozart 
and Brahms. Mr. Buhlig is a scholarly 
musician and a pianist of power, which 
he uses on almost all occasions with dis- 
cretion and a nice sense of proportion 
Exquisite in clarity and grace was his 
playing of Mozart, and he approached 
the intricacies of Brahms. with zeal and. 
understanding —New York Tribune, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1920. 


Richard Buhlig was heard for the sixth 
time this year in another of the concerts 
scheduled for his cycle. Buhlig’s tone 
is full, rich and sympathetic. There is a 
soothing, peaceful quality about his play 
ing, and he has the gift of rendering the 
quieter, less vivid passages without being 
commonplace. In the more hectic and 
passionate moments he is likewise at 
home, and is altogether a pianist whom 
one likes to hear, He devoted his pro- 
gram yesterday to the works of Schubert 
and Schumann.— Morning Telegraph, 
March 6, 1920. 


Richard Buhlig finished last evening 
his elaborate undertaking of seven piano 
recitals exemplifying the work ef the 
greatest masters who have written for 
the piano. He recurred to Beethoven in 
this seventh recital, the Beethoven of the 
last period, and his program was made up 
of four of the last sonatas, those in E 
minor, op. 90; in A, op. tor; in A fiat, 
op. 110, and in C minor, op. 111. He 
had already last January presented the 
“Hammenklavier” sonata, and the sonata 
in E, op. 109, so that the greatest of 
Beethoven’s works in this form have all 
had their exposition at his hands. 

The audience at the recital last even 
ing was the largest that has attended any 
of the series, and yet the program may 
be considered the most exacting one that 
Mr. Buhlig has given. The four sonatas 
that he played tax alike the powers of 
the performer and the listeners Phere 
have been few who would venture to un 
dertake such a program since Von Bulow 
or Lamond. 

It was no small achievement that Mr. 
Buhlig put to his credit in this last re 
cital. It made a true climax of his series. 
The artistic value of his programs has 
been great, and the musician resolute 
enough to aim so high and sustain his 
purpose to the end has thereby deserved 
respect—New York Times, April 2, 1920. 


Richard Buhlig gave his seventh and 
last recital last night in\Aecolian Hall, 
devoting his program this time again ex 
clusively to Beethoven His list em 
braced the sonatas in E minor, op. 90; 
in A major, op. 101; in A flat major, of 
110, and in C minor, op. 111 

He was heard last night by a large and 
deeply interested audience and there was 
every evidence that his ac! 


mevemnt, con- 
sidered in its entirety and thus brought 
to an impressive conclusion had won the 
respect and the admiration which it de 
served.—New York American, April 2, 
1920. 


- New York 
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Verdi Club Gives “Martha,” Pageant and Ball 

Che third annual performance of opera, pageant of the 
Arabian Nights and Ball of the Silver Skylarks by the 
Verdi Club, Florence Foster Jenkins, founder and presi- 
dent, in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, Aprii 
a notably successful affair. Part I contained 
Part Il the Arabian Nights, giving eyery- 


13, was 
serious music, 
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one something especially to enjoy, the latter being a spec- 
tacle seldom surpassed on any stage. Alice Baroni sang 
the title role in “Martha,” looking well and singing beau- 
tifully. Of Claire Spencer the same might be said, both 
ladies contrasting well in personality; any Lionel or 
Plunkett could easily love such! Teles Longtin was a 
tenor lover of superior merit, and Richard Parks sang 
Plunkett with humor and expression. Of course, “The 
Last ‘Rose of Summer” and the spinning quartet made 
hits. Mr. Pinelli conducted a small orchestra, of which 
Melville Charlton, as pianist, was the reliable backbone. 
Blanche Da Costa was stunning in appearance and sing- 
ing, her “Ah, fors e lui” displaying her fluent technic and 
brilliant vocalization; she had to grant an encore, sung in 
English. A romantic intermezzo, arranged by Flor- 
ence Foster Jenkins, was “Dreamy Eyes,” based on the 
song composed for and dedicated to the Verdi Club by 
Arthur Gollnik, in which Suzanne Zimmerman, Grace 
Nieman and Ronald Allen were the stars. The stage set- 
ting was effective, the harp solo well played by Miss Nie- 
man, and a waltz by Lutica Sheper and Mr. Machaira was 
enjoyed. 

The pageant which followed must have required care- 
ful planning and rehearsing, for it went smoothly in every 
detail. It pictured in a series of beautiful scenes the story 
of the Sultan and his court; such rich costumes and hand- 
some gowns have not been seen in many a day! The en- 
trance of President Jenkins as Scheherazade was the signal 
for an outburst of applause, for this lady has endeared 
herself to all who know her. Her costume was of bril- 
liant white, with rhinestones, a glare of dazzling shimmer. 
Her spoken words were clearly understood, and she was 
indeed a veritable princess in appearance and carriage. 
Joseph Mitchell was the Sultan; Richard Christie and 
Alfred Jackson were associated as the men of the sea; 
Mrs. Thaddeus W. Lewis was a truly beautiful Persian, 
and Tyle Hamlet, Noureddin. Estelle Christie (who was 
also chairman of the ball) had a principal part, and others 
concerned in the main characters were Mrs, Frank Garra- 
way Smith, Gina and Aurora Mauro, Ann Calisher, Edna 
Moreland. Virginia H. Crowe, St. Clair Bayfield, Theo- 
dore Wilde, Adolf Panhorst, Harmon Cheshire, and Rich- 
ard Sylvester. The artistic singers who appeared in Part 
I were again in evidence, some special stage exhibition 
dancing also interesting all. In the list of stage people, 
a part of the spectacle before the Sultan were: Princesses 
—Mmes. C. B. Phillips, William Thorne Matthews, M. 
Panhorst, Adolfo Jiminez, Thomas Fraser Harvey, Misses 
Ruby Rees, Athalie Rogers, Katherine Meloni, Leslie Hall, 
Miss Shary; Queens—Imogene King, Mme, Lillian Wal- 
bridge, Thomas Ralston, William Brann, Edith H. Pear- 
sons, George Smith and James Gracie, and Miss Marie 
Wardall; Kings and Princes—William Brann, Adolfo Jim- 
inez, Herbert King, Frank G. Smith, Frederick Clark 
Brown, Walter Pulitzer, Dr, John Edward Oster and 


Edward J. Thompson, 
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Orlando’s Orchestra played for the ball which followed. 
_Officers of the Verdi Club are: Founder and president, 
Florence Foster Jenkins; honorary vice-president, Mrs. 





FLORENCE FOSTER JENKINS, 
As “Scheherazade,” at the ball of the Silver Skylarks, April 
13, and Arthur Gollnik, composer of “Dreamy Eyes,” a 
romantic intermezzo, given that evening. 


Julian Edwards; first vice-president, Mme. Melchiore 
Mauro-Cottone; second vice-president, Rosa Ponselle; 
third vice-president, Mimi Aguglia; fourth vice-president, 
Mrs, Charles J. Musante; fifth vice-president, Olga Car- 
rara Pescia; advisory board—Wassili Leps, Mai Kalni, 
Mr..and Mrs, George Arliss, Chevalier Edouardo Marzo, 
Carlo Edwards, George Flateau, C. E. Le Massena, Flor- 
ence Abot, Mario Laurenti, Alberto Bimboni, Chevalier 
Astolfo Pescia, Williami L. Sayers, George Barrett, Agos- 
tiono De Biasi, Charles D, Isaacson, Mrs. Gilbert Wilson; 
secretary, Mrs. Leslie Hall, treasurer, Mrs. Charles J. 
Musante. 





Mischa Appelbaum’s Romantic Courtship 

Helen Yorke sent an invitation to the Musical Bureau of 
America, of which Mischa Appelbaum is the president, to 
attend her debut recital at Aeolian Hall on March 24. As a 
result, Mr. Appelbaum attended the recital in person, and 
was so charmed with the singer and her lovely voice that 
he sent her a note of congratulation the following day. 

A day or two later, at the invitation of Miss Yorke, Mr. 
Appelbaum called upon the young singer, and it was not 
more than another day or two that Mr, Appelbaum under- 
took the management of Miss Yorke at the request of 
both her and her brother, Thirteen days exactly from 
her recital things had culminated to such an extent that 
Miss Yorke had not only accepted Mischa Appelbaum as 
her manager but as her husband as well. The two were 
married by Justice Charles L. Guy, who did so much for 
Frederick Stiglow, the man who was saved from the elec- 
tric chair through the efforts of Justice Guy and Mr. Ap- 
pelbaum. 


Columbia University Extension Concerts 


Because of the unusual success of the Columbia Uni- 
versity free concerts which are given on the Green on 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday evenings for a period 
of twelve weeks, it has been decided to extend the con- 
certs this year to all the more congested districts of 
Greater New York. The Park Department has granted 
permission for the use of the various parks on Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings during these twelve weeks, and 
the concerts will be given by the Goldman Concert Band 
under the direction of Edwin Franko Goldman. The 
same programs given at Columbia University will be re- 
peated in the parks, and a noted soloist will appear at 
each concert. The entire series of concerts is to be given 
under the auspices of Columbia University. These con- 
certs have nothing to do with those that are given by the 
city, as the funds are provided through the subscriptions 
of public spirited citizens who have made the Columbia 
concerts possible. Mr, Goldman has complete charge of 
this unusual and far-reaching enterprise. The season will 
start on June 7 and continue until September 3. 


Balas Displays “Real Musicianship” 


Technic, a. singing tone, real musicianship, a pleasing in- 
tensive personality—this was the manner in which the 
Cleveland News of March 22 summed up the performance 
by Clarice Balas of the Liszt “Hungarian” fantasie with 
the Cleveland Orchestra on March 21. This talented young 
pianist has also won much praise at the hands of the 
music critics of Southern California, where she has been 
doing considerable playing. On April 9. she gave a pro- 
gram for the Tuesday Musical Club in Akron, and April 
15 brought an appearance for the Sorosis Club in Cleve- 
land. Miss Balas will probably make ker debut in New 
York City next fall. 

Thelma Given Fond of Outdoor Sports 

Thelma Given, the American! violinist who has grad- 
uated from the foremost rank of Auer. pupils to be one 
of America’s leading women violinists, is an excellent 
sportswoman as well as a remarkable artist. At Lake 

rge, where she: spends her summers, her tall, graceful 
figure is seen frequently on the tennis court and on horse- 





back, while swimming and paddling are as much as a 
part of her daily routine as her hours of practise. In 
Norway, where Miss Given spent several winter seasons 
studying with Professor Auer, she took part in several 
exciting skiing and tobogganing contests, In fact the last 
one she participated in was so exciting that: she spent 
several weeks in the hospital as a result. The toboggan 
which Miss Given was steering hit a rock and overturned 
-injuring the young violinist so severely that she had 
to use crutches for two months after she got out of the 
hospital and was compelled to postpone a concert tour 
through Denmark that was booked for her. 


“Romeo in Georgia” Is a Hit 
_ John Prindle Scott’s new song, “Romeo in Georgia,” 
is proving one of the biggest song hits of the season. 
Issued last January, it has already gone through two 
editions and grows in popularity daily. The publishers, 
Huntzinger & Dilworth, are also getting out editions 
for four part men’s voices and for women’s voices. 


Edgar Schofield 


Bass Baritone 














April 14th, Concord, N. H_ (Recital) 
“22d, White Plains, N. Y. (Recital) 
“23d, Glens Falls, N. Y. (Hora Novissima) 
“27th, Oberlin, O. (Aida) 
“29th, Lewiston, Pa. (Recital) 


Re-engaged —Soloist—St. Bartholomew's Church 
(Fifth Consecutive Year) 





May 2d-9th, Fort Hays, Kansas (Festival) 


(Five Performances) 





May 22d-29th, Willow Grove, Pa. 
(Soloist, Symphony Orchestra, Sam Franko, Con- 
ductor) 





Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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MUSICAL COURIER 





Schumann-Heink 


“The Incomparable” 





© Moffett, Chicago. 








Triumphs at Closing 
Concert of 


New York Oratorio 


Society’s Music Festival 
WALTER DAMROSCH 


Musica! Director 





THE CRITICS AGREE 


“‘Schumann-Heink Sings with Fervor and Dramatic Feeling” 


Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink sang first one of her most 
familiar numbers, the “Vitellia” air from Mozart’s “Titus,” 
and also a group of songs with piano accompaniment. She 
sang with her old time fervor and splendid dramatic feeling. 
She was warmly greeted at the start and the applause after 
her numbers was great.—New York Sun and Herald (Wm. 
J. Henderson). 


Mme. Schumann-Heink won a royal welcome after two sea- 
sons’ absence; she gave first with orchestra the air of “Vitellia” 
from Mozart’s “Titus,” a favorite of the famous contralto in 
former years, and she received the greatest ovation of the day 
after a group of little songs with piano.—New York Times 


(Richard Aldrich). 


The concert ‘was dominated by the irresistibly magnetic per- 
sonality of Schumann-Heink, wonderful woman and great 
artist. She held that huge gathering in the palm of her hand 
from the moment that she made her entrance. And during 
the group of songs every person in that huge gathering seemed 
to be hanging breathlessly to every tone, every word, that 
came from her lips.—New York 'American (Maa Smith). 


Schumann-Heink Scores Triumph 


Mme. Schumann-Heink registered a complete artistic tri- 
umph acknowledged and emphasized by the ovation which 
ensued upon her splendid singing of her first number, the 
aria “Vitellia” from Mozart’s “Titus,” which for all its re- 
quirements of range, tonal agility and shading, offered no 
apparent obstacles to the illustrious diva. The grand voice, 
crisp, liquid and with all its impeccability of technique “was 
there,” and the audience, the largest of the festival, gave a 
unanimous and spontaneous demonstration of applause. 


Morning Telegraph (John Raftery). 


Mme. Schumann-Heink sang her aria from Mozart’s “Titus,” 
which has brought much fame to the great contralto. She 
was in complete command of her superb resources.—-H'vening 
Mail (Katharine Lane). 

Mme. Schumann-Heink stood before the great audience erect 
and with a simple dignity, her dress almost covered with 
medals, and she sang with an enthusiasm and a tenderness 
that were touching.—Hvening Telegram (Paul Morris). 


Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink reaped all the honor ex- 
pected yesterday—and great, indeed, it was.—Hvening 


Journal. ; 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink appeared, her still wonderful 
voice giving the hearers much pleasure.—Hvening Post 


(Henry T. Finck). 
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GERMAINE SCHNITZER 
ABANDONS EUROPEAN TOUR 





Iliness of Husband on Eve of Departure Necessitates 
Change of Plans—Tour Was to Have Included 
Two Charity Concerts Arranged by 
Sarah Bernhardt 
The following interview with the gifted pianist, Ger- 
maine Schnitzer, was granted to a Musica, Courier re- 
presentative prior to her sailing, April ; on the S. S. 
“Lapland” for Southampton and Paris. It had been her 
plan to spend two months in a recital tour of Europe, and 
return to New York about July 1 to prepare her programs 
for the heavy American-season which her managers al- 
ready have booked for ker. But on the eve of the date 
set for departure, the artist’s husband, the distinguished 
surgeon, Dr, Leo Buerger, of 16 East Ninety-sixth street, 
New York City, fell ill with pneumonia, and Mme. 
Schnitzer’s plan was deferred. Late reports from Mt. 

Sinai Hospital show the doctor to be out of danger 
The interview with Mme. Schnitzer has especial inter- 


est, indicating as it does, that she would have played a 
number of recitals in the newly created states of South- 
ern Europe. She had spoken of these arrangements as 
follows: © 
“My tour will include not only Paris, London and cities 


of Holland, but a series of eight concerts in the two new 
confederations of Jugo-Slavia and Czecho-Slovakia, In 
view of the very abnormal conditions of monetary ex- 
change which still prevail, my fees for the eight South 
European recitals read like a great deal of remuneration. 
It is too soon to predict whether or not by holding some 
of the new currency there may be later opportunity to 
profit through better and more equable conditions of ex- 
change with those countries. : 

“Two recitals that I will play in Paris for charity are 
being arranged by Sarah Bernhardt, whose friendship it 
is my great privilege to have, and who is godmother to 
my little daughter, Yvonne Sarah Bernhardt Buerger. 
There will be six of the recitals in Holland two in the 
great Queen's Hall, London, I had offers from managers 
in the Central European states, but owing to the still un- 
settled conditions there, both potilical and economic, I did 
not think it wise to enter into negotiations for concerts 
in Germany and Austria.” ; ; 

To the end that an interview with so prominent a musi- 
cian might not emulate a “Hamlet” with the Hamlet left 
out, the visitor sought to get an expression about music, 
such as the artist’s musical creed, or a related dictum. 
Just here the interviewer discovered, as might have been 
surmised years before, that great industry was Mme. 
Schnitzer’s creed, probably also her Alpha and Omega, 
and all that intervened, Nevertheless, the artist disclosed 
ohne very strong conviction which helped to guide her 
muscially. 

“I do not believe that a public performer is best served 
by giving himself up entirely to the emotional phase of 
his expression,” she said, “since he is almost surely to fall 
into rhythmic and other excess which may mar the more 
worthy element of clarity, both in technic and even more 
important sense for the composition’s harmonic and 
structural forms. As to my own experience as interpreter, 
it seems to me that from year to year I look upon music 
with new eyes, and each year music has for me a signifi- 
cance which it had not before. My friends at least 
make claim that they see the result of this new vision, 
and their encouragement makes me very happy in my 
work.” 

Then tke artist took occasion to say that she felt the 
New York life a hurried one, and that she welcomed the 
prospect of forced quiet which a ten-day ocean voyage 
imposed, She was not forgetting to take abroad two com- 
plete scores of Hadley’s “Cleopatra’s Night,” that Euro- 
pean conductors. might at least examine a work which had 
made so lasting an impresson on its native heath. She dis- 
avowed all interest in the opera other than that of any 
musician who is willing to co-operate to promote deserved 
success of another. Then the artist spoke hurriedly of 
her home life in New York, with the’exotic picture pre- 
sented by a Japanese cook, a Negro and an Italian waitress, 
and a German nurse. 

The interview came to a happy, climax when Mme. 
Schnitzer explained that she was just preparing to take 
her four-year-old son for his first time to the circus. 

E 
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Gehrken’s Sixth Organ Recital 


Wednesday evening, April 7, Warren Gehrken gave 
an organ recital in St. Luke’s Church, Brooklyn, which 
will be well remembered by all those who had the good 
fortune to hear him. He opened his program with 
Mendelssohn's D minor sonata, The first movement 
started with the powerful chords which rang out and 
filled the church to capacity. Then followed the beau- 
tiful two jane melody leading into the dreamy ending. 
Mr. Gehrken’s own composition, a prelude and fugue 
in A minor, dedicated to his master, August Walther, 
is a work of rare excellence, and much praise. belongs 
to him for the artistic and brilliant manner in which it 
was pares, 

Other composers whose works made up this pro- 
gram were Schumann, Tschaikowsky, Grieg and Bair- 
stow. A rather short but jaunty serenade by Pierné 
and a selection entitled “In a Chinese Garden,” by 
Stoughton, were two odd but interesting numbers, 

Mr, Gehrken was assisted by his brother, George A. 
Gehrken, violinist, who gives promise of becoming a 
very good musician, He played the well known “Ro- 
sary” to the delight of all. Other selections were from 
the ogee of Godowsky and Mendelssohn. 

The program closed with “Religious March,” by Guil- 
mant, which was likewise played in a ver fnished 
manner. The last recital will be given Wednesday 
evening, May 5. 
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THE $10,000 TENOR AT LAST 


Caruso to Receive That Modest Sum per Performance 
in Coming Cuban Season 


Adolfo Bracale, impresario of the National Theater of 
Havana, Cuba, for the past six years, announced yester- 
day that, with the moral and material assistance of 
General Mario Menocal, President of the Cuban Republic, 
he has been able to secure the services of some of the 
great artists of the Metropolitan Opera Company of New 
York for the coming memorial season of grand opera to 
be given in the Cuban capital beginning on May Io. 

For the first time, Enrico Caruso will appear in Havana, 
and for each appearance he will receive the sum of $10,000. 
This is the largest sum ever paid to any one artist for 
a single performance. Mr. Bracale arrived in New York 
a few-days ago with a certified check for Caruso amount- 
ing to $120,000 for twelve performances. Among the other 
artists engaged by Mr. Bracale are Maria Barrientos, Ga- 
briella Besanzoni and Flora Perini, and Riccardo Strac- 
ciari and Jose Mardones. 

The price that will be charged for an orchestra seat 
will be $35.00 and boxes consisting of six seats will sell 
for $1,200 for a single performance. Subscriptions up to 
date, Mr. Bracale says already total over $120,000. The 
season will consist of twelve Caruso performances and the 
repertory will include: “Martha,” “Aida,” “L’Elisir d’ 
Amore,” “Tosca,” “La Forza del Destino,” “Un Ballo in 
Maschera,” “Carmen,” “Rigoletto” and “Pagliacci.” Mr. 
Bracale has also offered Mr. Caruso an engagement to go 
to Porto Rico, Venezuela and Peru, where a new opera 
house will be inaugurated in June. This would be for 
thirty performances and would add $300,000 to Mr. 
Caruso’s bank roll, but he has not yet accepted. 





The Scotti Opera Spring Tour 


Antonio Scotti has announced the plans of the spring 
tour of the Scotti Grand Opera Company, which will take 
him and his company on a four weeks’ on throughout 
the South and Southwest. He will visit twelve cities, be- 
ginning in Birmingham, Ala., with “La Bohéme,” on May 
3, and afterwards going to New Orleans, Houston, Austin, 
San Antonio, Dallas, Wichita Falls, Tulsa, Memphis, St. 
Louis, Louisville, and closing in Indianapolis on May 29. 

For this, the third season of his organization, Antonio 
Scotti, has materially strengthened his productions in 
every way. His repertory will consist of eight operas as 
follows: Puccini’s “La Boheme,” “Tosca” and “Madame 
Butterfly ;” Verdi’s “Il Trovatore,” Mascagni’s “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci,” Leoni’s “L’Oracolo,” 
and Donizetti’s “Lucia di Lammermoor.” All the scenery 
for these eight productions is entirely new and has been 
designed and painted by James Fox of the Metropolitan 
Opera House Studios. e properties as well as the 
costumes are also from the Metropolitan Opera House. 

All the favorite artists of last season, mostly Americans, 
have been re-engaged as well as several new and promising 
young American artists. The list is as follows: Sopranos— 
Florence Easton, Ruth Miller, Francesca Peralta, Anna 
Roselle, Evelyn Scotney, Marie Sundelius ; mezzo-sopranos 
and contraltos—Jeanne Gordon, Mary Kent; tenors—Mario 
Chamlee, Orville Harrold, Morgan Kingston, Giordano 
Paltrinieri; baritones—Greek Evans, Mario Laurenti, Millo 
Picco, Antonio Scotti; bassos—Paolo Ananian, Louis d’ 
Angelo, Giovanni Martino, Charles Gallagher, Giovanni 
Martitio; conductors—Carlo Peroni, Wilfred Pelletier; 
stage manager—Armando Agnini. ; 

he orchestra and chorus will be composed of select 
members of the Metropolitan Opera Company. The entire 
organization will include over one hundred people and will 
travel on a special train. 


Cadman Coming to New York ” 


Charles Wakefield Cadman is expected to arrive in New 
York City in the near future. : 


. school in Saratov. 
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MUSIC IN THE FAR EAST 


Alexander Sklarevski Finds China, Japan and South- 
ern Islands Good Centers—New Russian Pianist, 
Heard Recently in New York, Was Professor 
at Conservatory in Saratov 
The Great War has more than opened the eyes of the 
music world, is the opinion of Alexander Sklarevski, the 
latest Russian pianist to arrive in this country, and who 
made his debut before a New York audience on March 18 
in Aeolian Hall. Mr. Sklarevski is said to be one of the 
leading musicians in Russia, i i 
the conservatories in Petr 
The pianist left Russia two years ago 
with hopes of arriving in America in the fall of 1918, 
but owing to trouble with passports, he was forced to 
encircle the entire Orient before being able to reach Van- 

couver, and later New York. 

_ Upon leaving Saratov, Mr. Sklarevski travelled south- 
ward from Siberia into ina. Upon reaching Hong- 
Kong, he was asked by a number of European and 
American officials to give a couple of private recitals. 
The news of these concerts soon spread among the music 
lovers in the city, and he was obliged to give eleven extra 
appearances to crowded houses. According to the English 


. papers, these concerts proved such a success that he could 


ave given as many.more to capacity audiences. Mr. 
Sklarevski says he was quite surpri to find so many 
Chinese present. Many of the younger set had studied in 
the conservatories in Europe and America, and proved 
excellent judges of the higher form of piano music. Some 
he found to be excellent performers. In Shanghai he 
gave eight recitals, six of which were sold out several 
days before the performance. He then journeyed down into 
Indo-China where he gave three concerts each in the 
cities of Marcau, Siagon and Singapore. He expressed 
himself as sorry that he could not remain longer in that 
part of the world, but he had signed a contract to appear 
in the Dutch East Indies, and he was forced to leave. 
This contract called for fifty concerts, but before it was 
finished twelve more had been added, 

In this part of the world the pianist states that the 
traveller would be more than surprised at the high civil- 
ization to be found. The Dutch have certainly done 
wonders for the people. Musically, they are great factors 
for the future. They know g music and appreciate 
it in every way. In nearly every home one finds a piano 
—many of them of American make. The natives love 
music of all sorts, and they play many strange instruments 
themselves. 

“My appearances in the large towns soon became known 
about the country. The wealthy planters and their 
families came to hear these recitals. This brought about 
suspicion on the part of the working people, and they 
demanded a holiday. In some instances, the wealthy and 
large planters of tobacco and sugar, rather than disappoint 
their help, had me journey out to their plantations, and 
recitals were given in the big warehouses, which made 
excellent emporiums,” 

The next place visited by the wandering pianist was 
Japan. There he gave several recitals in Tokio, beside 
a number of lectures on Russian literature at the 
Academy of Music. He found the Japanese audiences 
most intelligent and appreciative. His last place of abode 
in the Orient was Manila, which he considers as musical 
and cultured as any city he has ever visited. From 
Manila he went to Vancouver where he gave a number 
of concerts before coming to New York. 

Mr. Sklarevski is a graduate of the Petrograd Con- 
servatory. In 1 he won the first prize, a gold medal. 
After a tour in Russia, Germany and Austria he became 
a professor in Moscow. When the third national con- 
servatory was founded at Saratov, on the Volga River, 
he became one of the leading professors. The outbreak 
of the war and the fall of the Russian government put 
an end to all the big institutions. From all parts of the 
country men and women were driven about like sheep, 


- Families became separated, and during his flight for safety 


he missed reaching Petrograd, thus losing all trace of his 
wife and two children. For two years he has not heard 
one word, but he still has hopes of hearing from them 
very soon, and of bringing them to America. But like 
all loyal Russians, Mr. Sklarevski has not lost faith in 
Russia and its people. He firmly believes that Russia is 
destined to become the greatest of all nations. Having 
given the world such wonderful composers, writers, and 
soldiers, he feels certain that some great statesman will 
come forth and bring Russia out of its present chaos. 


Some of Patton’s Festival Dates 


Walter Anderson has booked Fred Patton to sing two 
performances of “St. Paul” this spring. The first was 
with the Pittsburgh Mendelssohn Choir, April 6, and the 
second will be at Greensboro, N. C., May 31. This latter 
is a re-engagement from December 17 last, when Patton 
sang “The Messiah” with the Greensboro organization 
under Wade R. Brown, conductor, On May 11 the bass 
baritone will be the High Priest in “Samson and Delilah” 
at the Lowell Festival. Another festival appearance for 
Mr. Patton will be in Evanston, Ill, on May 24, in Had- 
lev’s “Ode to Music.” This will be the first time this artist 
has sung in Chicago or its environs, 


Berkshire Quartet to Disband 


The Musica, Courter learns that Mrs. F. S. Coolidge 
has decided to disband the Berkshire Quartet. This year’s 
Berkshire Festival will be held in September, as already 
announced, but the quartet will cease to exist after Octo- 
ber 1. The organization, which has made an excellent 
name for itself and attained a widespread popularity in 
the four seasons of its existence, is made up at present of 
Hugo Kortschak, first violin; Jacques rdon, second 
violin; Emil Ferir, viola, and Emmerich Stoeber, cello, 





Who taught Trilby how to sing? Svengali. How he did it will be told in “THE 
SECRETS OF SVENGALI’, beginning in next week’s Masical Courier. | 
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Rich vs. Saunders in “La Viole d’Amour” 


William R. Saunders, a gentleman possessing the acu- 
men and ability necessary to associate himself with the 
property of others, recently turned his talented atten- 
tion to a very rare old viole d'amour, which instrument 
he secured with but little difficulty. f 

The supposition is that the collector later on intend- 
ed to enlarge upon this, his initial flight into the field of 
musical art, by annexing a few pipe organs and a couple 
of brass bands. However, a deplorable financial crisis 
arose and he disposed of the viole to a dark complex- 
ioned barber for the ungodly sum of $3. Subsequently 
a minion of the law heard uncertain strains of the 
“Lombard Street Glide” and the “Darktown Blues” em- 
anating from the tonsorial parlor of the purchaser. 
Being interested in music, although unacquainted with 
the timbre of a viole d’amour, the custodian of the 
peace decided to investigate. The culmination of his 
curiosity was a rehearsal followed by an_ impressive 
performance, held in a Philadelphia auditorium, known 


as the Court of Quarter Sessions, op. 1. 
Mr. Saunders (a gentleman of color), whose voice 
appeared entirely too weak for the part of the Con- 
noisseur, lacked decision and appeal in his portrayal 
Thaddeus Rich, concertmaster of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, in the role of an Aggrieved Citizen, won a 
favorable verdict by his vocal and histrionic efficiency, 
while the conducting of Judge Bell caused the plot to 
ring with authoritative conviction. The ensemble, how- 
ever, was rather poor in spots, and Mr. Saunders, de- 
spite his reputation, seemed anxious to impress, the 
slim audience of twelve men with an implied simplicity 


and naturalness of action. As a consequence, this rep- 
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rehensible effort appeared unreal and thereby defeated 
its Own purpose, 

On various occasions, during his career, Mr. Saun- 
ders has been retired from public life. These sojourns 
were spent as guest of such well known vocal institu- 
tions as Sing-Sing, Moyamen-sing, etc. So far, over 
nineteen years have been devoted by him to these peri- 
ods of seclusion and meditation. : ign 

At the conclusion of the performance in question, it 
was deemed wise for Mr. Saunders to take another 
vacation. This absence, a two year leave, will be spent 
midst the peaceful surroundings of the Villa de Ja 
Cherry Hill Philadelphia, where the “Barber Civ-il 
and other lilting bars may be studied by him. 

The viole d'amour was stolen from the studio of Mr. 
Rich in the Temple University, Philadelphia, and is valued 
at $2,000, As indicated, its redemption was more or 
less a prank of fate. 

G. M. W. 


Strand Features Votichenko Work 


Sasha Votichenko’s composition, “Easter Chimes in 
Little Russia,” was the musical feature at the Strand 
Theater during the week of April 18. This composi- 
tion is a descriptive tone poem of Little Russia’s Easter 
festival. It was heard to great advantage at the Strand, 
where the orchestral performance made it especially 
effective with the aid of the organ and the cathedral 
chimes. The stage settings for this number were ar- 
ranged with particular attention to descriptive details 
and artistic lighting effects. Easter is Russia’s great- 
est holiday, The festival begins just thirteen days after 
our own Easter celebration and the picturesque church 
festivities, the pealing of bells and the singing of 
chants and psalms last for an entire week. After the 
long Russian winter, Easter, the beautiful spring fes- 
tival, is naturally welcomed with deep religious senti- 
ments and great rejoicing. 


Composition Dedicated to Dicie Howell 

Dicie Howell, soprano, whose success has earned for 
her a season of many important engagements, has attract- 
ed the attention of several composers who have recently 
dedicated a number of their songs to her. Among them 
is Rudolph Ganz’s pupil, Daniel Wolf, the composer-pian- 
ist, who has just had eight songs, a piano concerto and 
three shorter piano pieces accepted for publication. He 
has dedicated his latest composition to Miss Howell. It 
is a setting of the well known Tennyson poem, “Now 
Sleeps the Crimson Petal.” 





Silberta a “Poor Old Man” 

Those who know Rhea Silberta, the clever composer 
of “Yohrzeit,” “Fairy Tale,” etc., will be amused at the 
following story which Alma Beck, the contralto, tells: 
“While on a recent tour I was told a pathetic story by an 








“The” Chaconne is either the ara coeli or the pons asinorum 
of music, according as fiddlers like to make it. The music in it 
is there only by suggestion, and it is strong, as an artist makes 
his picture strong by leaving out all those lines which can be 
understood. The ge he pays for this is that all those he puts 
in must be exactly right. The musical line is different from 
Euclid's; it has breadth and magnitude. That is what makes the 
immense difficulty of the Chaconne, and what never dawns upon 
the bridge-builders, But it had dawned on Miss Isotope Mences 
long before she played in the Wigmore Hall yesterday, and it 
= her version in quite a different class from the half-dozen we 

ave lately heard. There were points, it is true, in which the 
execution came short of perfection, a huddled rhythm here, a 
hazy intonation there—motes in a sunbeam; but the line swelled 
or tapered, grew to and from a point, in a way which could only 
come from a broad conception of the work. In this playing the 
lover of music can hear what he is always listening for—the 
strengths coming right by an underlying sense of proportion; 
just as every lower of horses hopes to see a woman ride with 
those “hands” which come from a good seat.—The London 
Times, March 26, 1920. 


A FINE VIOLINIST 


One feels very much like a Beckmesser in listening critically 
to a young artist like Miss Isolde Menges, and to such playing 
as she gave us, with the admirable assistance of Miss Eileen 
Beattie, at her third recital in the Wigmore Hall yesterday after- 
noon. Who but a Beckmesser, for instance, would care to dwell 
on the minor imperfections revealed in the work of a player one 
of whose chief assets lies in the fact that there is nothing of the 
“perfect machine” in her performances, but a vast amount of 
pulsating, human life that sweeps everything before it by its re- 
sistless strength and nervous energy? Who but a Beckmesser 


“The Men Players Who Are Her Equal Can Be 


Counted on the Fingers of One Hand!” 
Daily Express, March 26th, 1920. 


Isolde Menges Enjoys Climatic Success in Third 
London Recital eae] 


would think of setting down on his slate against such an artist 
very rare lapses from perfect i ti and ional rough- 
ness in double stopping—as at some strenuous moments in the 
very difficult cadenza in the “Devil’s Trill” sonata (the dry old 
bones of which Miss Menges, by her splendid artistry and im- 
mense virility, galvanized into fresh life)—when everything 
else that makes for complete musical enjoyment was so supremely 
satisfying? There were several transcriptions among the smaller 
things in her programme, and one may note the Schumann- 
Joachim “Abendlied” for the ineffable loveliness of the artist's 
tone and the charm of her phrasing; and Auer’s deft arrange- 
ment of the “Vogel als Prophet,” for the matchless elfin gaee 
with which, it was played, Again, we ask, who would be a k- 
messer in the —g > of such priceless gifts and graces as 
ese, supeneee y an Isolde Menges?—London Daily Telegraph, 
March 26. 





A GREAT VIOLINIST 


When Miss Isolde Menges made her first appearance since the 
war, some few weeks ago, one had no hesitation in pronouncing 
her to be the greatest woman violinst of the day. 

Since hearing her at Wigmore Hall yesterday afternoon one 
is inclined to go further and say that the number of men players 
who are her equal can be counted on the fingers of one hand. 

Except that what appeared to be a refractory string bothered 
her at times, her performances of such things as Tartini’s 
“Devil's Trill” sonata and a number of other familiar pieces 
were nothing less than superb, whether judged from the emo- 
tional or technical point of view. 

Violinists with traditional tendencies would do well to study 
Miss Menges’ original rubato thods, when attacking music 
hallowed by. age and association.—London Daily Express, March 
26, 1920, 
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MUSICAL OPPORTUNITIES IN 
CHINA 


Pekin Institute of Fine Arts Offers Many 
Advantages 


The Pekin (China) Institute of Fine Arts has is- 
sued a most interesting information bulletin. ‘This 
organization is an outgrowth of the Music Student's 
Club which was established in the Chinese city in 
January, 1919. The affairs of the Institute are con- 
ducted in accordance with a constitution adopted by 
the board of managers at the general annual meeting 
held September 22, 1919. The purpose of the 
Institute is to promote progress in music and inter- 
pretive dancing, painting and design, the drama and 
allied arts, and to provide facilities for instruction 
therein. In addition to the schools of music with 
interpretive dancing and rhythmics, painting and 
design and dramatic expression, there is provision 
made for the public concerts, lectures, art exhibit- 
ions and entertainments for the benefit of the 
students and patrons. 

The school of music offers instruction in piano, 
voice, violin, brass instruments, mandolin and guitar, 
and in interpretive dancing and rhythmics. In con- 
junction with this school there are a number of 
societies including the Pekin Choral Society, of 
which Mr, Bradford is leader; Chinese Choral 
Society, of which K. Hsu is secretary; the 
Institute Orchestra, Ernest Yungling, conductor, and 
the Mandolin and Guitar Club, also conducted by 
Mr. Yungling. Lectures on the theory of music 
are conducted by T. Hartman. The list of 
instructors for the fall term include voice—Olga 
Fischer-Togo (Milan); piano—M. Zatman (Petro- 
grad Conservatory), Mrs. Walter C. Wiffen 
(Chicago), Mme, Teou (Paris), T. Hartman 
(Warsaw Conservatory) and Miss L, Barbier; 
violin—V. di Lorenzo (Royal Conservatory, Naples) 
who is replaced by Ernest Yungling (Dresden) for 
the winter term; interpretive dancing and rhythmics, 
Emily Gilfillan (Chalif School, New York) ; musical 
kindergarten methods, Mrs. J. R. Dobson (Ohio 
Wesleyan Conservatory). Mrs. A. M. Dunlap is 
the vocal instructor at the American School. 

The rooms of the institute are furnished with 
pianos for instruction only. The instruments are 
from Robinson & Co., Ltd., one of them, a new 
Estey, being generously supplied to the institute for 
the year by Mr. Robinson at the time of his recent 
visit to Pekin, as an encouragement to the work of 
the School of Music. It is the purpose of the 
School of Music to give monthly recitals. Quite 
a number of interesting events have already oc- 
curred, 

The list of instructors in the school of painting 
and design include Katherine Carl, Kung Pah King, 
Tsoo H. Lee and Mrs. K. T. Wang. Interesting 
lectures on art, particularly that of the Chinese, are 
given from time to time by eminent authorities. 
Mildred Pyke is the secretary of the institute. 











enthusiastic attendent at one of my concerts. She in- 
formed me that the composer of ‘Yohrzeit’ a song on my 
program was Rhea Silberta, a poor, old man on the East 
Side of New York, who had written reams and reams 
of music, but who never succeeded until he wrote ‘Yohr- 
zeit. And now as a result, the composer is rolling in 
wealth.” 


Macbeth for Bowling Green 


Florence Macbeth’s engagement on the All-Star Con- 
cert Course at Bowling Green, Ky., on May 6, will 
ractically end the busiest concert season of her career. 
rom the close of the opera at Boston to her appear- 
ance at Bowling Green she will have traveled 20,000 
miles, sung at thirty concerts, not having had a vacant 
day. She is now in great demand, many of the dates 
she has been undble to accept being booked for next 
season, which, with her operatic engagements, is rap- 
idly being filled up. 


Van Yorx Pupils Contribute to Concert 


At a concert, given under the auspices of the Brock- 
lyn Women’s Committee for the benefit of the Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools, held at the Hanson Place 
M. E. Church, Brooklyn, on Tuesday evening, April 13, 
the Lyric Male Quartet, composed of Charles Gillease, 
first tenor; W. H. Hyatt second tenor; George Craig, 
baritone, and Albert Fischer, bass, four artist-pupils of 
Theodore Van Yorx were the outstanding artists: 


Rudolph Polk to Play at Charity Concert 


Rudolph Polk, the brilliant young violinst, who re- 
cently scored great successes at his recitals in Chicago, 
Orchestra Hall; Boston, Jordan Hall; Philadelphia, Aca- 
demy of Music, and New York, Carnegie Hall, has been 
engaged to appear at a charity concert which has been 
arranged for the benefit of the Bronx Hospital and St. 
Giles Home for Cripples, at Carnegie Hall, on May 1. 
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Samoiloff’s Three “Busy B’s” 


Jean Barondess, Helen’ Benson and Constantin Buke- 
toff, all pupils of Lazar S. Samoiloff, of Carnegie Hall, 
New York, are considerably in the public eye just now. 
The “Three B’s” exemplify the active demand for the 





HELEN BENSON, 

Soprano, whoa has been specially engaged to give a recital 
at Seton Hille College, Greensburg, Pa., April 16; pupil 
of Samoiloff. 


Samoiloff singers. Jean Barondess will give her second 
Aeolian Hall, New York, recital May 1; she is prepar- 
ing many novelties, and is sure to surpass the success 
of her first recital in the same hall. 

Friday, April 16, Helen Benson, soprano, pupil of 
Lazar S. Samoiloff, gave a recital at Seton Hills Col- 
lege, Greensburg, Pa. The faculty of this college was 
fortunate in securing the services of Miss Benson, 
thereby assuring a very interesting recital. She has an 
unusually beautiful, well trained voice, which she uses 
most effectively in giving each of her songs a finely 
conceived interpretation, which makes the essence of 
the song clear to her listeners. Added to this, Miss 
Benson has a most attractive appearance, hence it is 
easy to understand why she succeeds in charming audi- 
ences, 

Constantin Buketoff, a priest of the Russian Cathe- 
dral, New York, pupil of Lazar S. Samoiloff, is the pos- 





JEAN BARONDESS, 
who was especially engaged to give a recital 
Aeolian Hall, New York, May 1; pupil of Samoiloff. 


Soprano, 


sessor of an exceptional baritone voice, which has 
aroused the interest of many persons. 

Titta Ruffo, after hearing him sing, wrote to Mr. 
Samoiloff, complimenting him on his excellent training, 
and said (his exact words): “His voice is a most won- 
derful baritone of gorgeous quality and unlimited range. 
I am sure that under your guidance he will make a 
most brilliant career. His breathing capacity is devel- 
oped phenomenally, and his voice is placed beautifully.” 

Max Liebling, after hearing Mr. Buketoff at a meet- 
ing of “The Bohemians,” said that he had “never heard 
the prologue from ‘Pagliacci’ sung better. His voice is 
marvelous. His voice placement is most exceptional, 
his enunciation, phrasing and delivery are magnificent, 
and his breath control superb. Indeed, he is so fine a 
singer that one can speak of him only in superlatives.” 

A. Walter Kramer, the well known composer, said 
about Mr. Buketoff: “To my mind he has quite the 
most phenomenal baritone voice that I have heard out- 
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side Titta Ruffo, and, as you know, I am not inclined 
to be overenthusiastic.” 

And so one could go on indefinitely quoting promi- 
nent musicians who have heard Mr. Buketoff, and who 
all predict a brilliant future for him. During the past 
few months, Mr, Buketoff has made frequent appear- 
ances. He sang for “The Bohemians” on March 1, at 
the Manhattan Opera House February 15, Lexington 
Opera House (concert for the After-Care ong? at 
Grand Central Palace during Music Week, and March 
19 at the Flower Show; at the Plaza Hotel, concert 
given under the auspices of the Russian Cathedral; at 





CONSTANTIN BUKETOFTF, 


Russian priest-singer, baritone, whose voice and method 
of singing are praised by Ruffo, Liebling and others; pupil 
of Samoiloff. 


the McAlpin Hotel, concert arranged by Mr. Samoiloff; 
at the Seventy-first Regiment Armory, February 22, 
for the Jewish Relief Fund; and at the Brooklyn Labor 
Lyceum, concert arranged by the Board of Education, 
and many others. Every time he sang Mr. Buketoft 
received enthusiastic applause, the audience plainly 


31 


showing great admiration. At present he is busy pre- 
paring his operatic and concert repertory with Lazar S. 
Samoiloff, the well known vocal pedagogue of New 
York, and will soon give a recital, 


Singer Features Two Vanderpool Songs 
When Frieda Rochen made her debut at the Princess 
Theater in New York on the afternoon of April 16, she 
featured in her English group two songs by Frederick W. 
Vanderpool—“Values” and “Ma Little Sunflower.” Both 
were extremely well received, 
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School of the Theatre 


Dramatic and Lyric Interpretation 
Pantomime and Improvisation 
Preparation of Folk Songs 
Physical Culture 
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JULY-6—JULY 30 (Fee $125) 
AUGUST 3—AUGUST 27 (Fee $125) 
AUGUST 31—SEPTEMBER 17 (Fee $125) 


THE ENTIRE COURSE OF THREE SERIES $300 


The classes will be held at the summer 
residence of Mme. Guilbert, Interlaken, N. J. 


(Allenhurst Station, New Jersey) 


Applications address to Miss Poillon, Hotel Majestic, New York 




















N. Y. Times, April 10 (Richard Aldrich). 

Miss Nevada Van der Veer, well known 
and highly esteemed as an oratorio singer, 
gave a song recital yesterday afternoon in 
Aeolian Hall that was largely attended. It 
was the first she has given by herself. Miss 
Van der Veer’s voice is a mezzo-contralto 
of volume, power and a quality at once of 
beauty, richness and penetration. Her re- 
markable breath control was to be noted 
yesterday in her delivery of long and well 
rounded phrases and her diction especially 
in English, was of praiseworthy clearness, 
Her singing was intelligent and artistic and 
was especially good in music in the field 
she has made more particularly her own, 
that of the oratorio and cantata, The first 
three numbers of her program were of such 
music, She sang these with real distine- 
tion and authority. In the Bach air she 
managed the somewhat awkward phrases 
that occur in it with skill. 

The beauty of voice and musical intelli- 
gence she possesses gave her performance 
a high value. 


N. Y, American, April 10 (Max Smith). 
MME. VAN DER VEER SINGS 
WITH CHARM 


Nevada Van der Veer, accomplished wife 
of Reed Miller, gave a highly enjoyable 
song recital yesterday afternoon in Aeolian 
Hall. She was heard by a large and de- 
monstrative audience. 

Mme. Van der Veer calls 
mezzo-contralto, and perhaps that describes 
sufficiently well the character of her voice 
of exceptionally beautiful timbre, particularly rich, mellow, warm 
in the middle register; powerful enough, in spite of its lyric 
quality. to respond to dramatic demands, and peculiarly soncolieg 
in mezzo-voce. She has at her command a great variety of ex 
pression. Withal she never forgets the rules of bel canto. Her 
legato has the sustained smoothness of a cantilena played on 
the violin. 


Evening Sun, April 10 (G, W. Gabriel). 

In the afternoon Nevada Van der Veer, well remembered for 
her recitals in other years, made a stately appearance in Aeolian 
Hall and gave an equally pleasing exhibition of her mezzo-con- 
tralto voice, 


herself a Photo by Mishkin 


NEVADA 


VAN DER VEER 


Scores Real Triumph in First New York Recital 





Evening Mail, April to, (Katherine Lane). 
The moment the singer appeared on the 
stage at Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon 
the audience settled back comfortably to 
genuinely enjoy the programme of a real 
artist, There were no doubts or qualms 
Mme. Nevada Van der Veer’s rich experi 
ence in the field of oratorio where she is 
perhaps best known in New York and in 
the concert field, in which she is known al! 
over the United States, enables her to ap 
pear with supreme dignity and assurance 
and give the listener every resource of her 
golden voice. ; 
She was genuinely at home in her first 


group of oratorio numbers, where her 
smooth, sustained style and pure diction 
served her well, “He Shall Feed His 


Flock,” has seldom been better sung. The 
layful mood and fairy tale atmosphere of 
Rimsky Korsakoff’s “Song of the Shepherd 
Lehi” made it the most effective of her 
Russian group, though Schindler's “Eili, 
Eili” revealed unusual dramatic power 
Mme. Van der Veer’s remarkabie diction 
and her intelligent use of contrasts in stress 
made her two groups of English songs es 
pecially satisfying. The four songs from 
Cadman’s “Birds of a Flame” held many 
subtle artistic effects and the magnetic good 


nature of Scott's “Don’t Come In, Sir, 
Please,” and Strickland’s “Lindy Lou,” 
seemed to give unlimited pleasure. Mme 


Van der Veer has a voice of rare beauty, 
which she uses with intelligence and taste. 


New York Tribune, April to. 

Nevada Van der Veer gave a song recital at Aeolian Hall yes 
terday afternoon. Her voice, an opulent mezzo-contralto, is ex 
cellently suited to the expression of primitive emotions, love, joy, 
grief, religious exaltation. It was frank, straightforward sing 
ing. with few half-tints, intelligently directed and warmed by 
emotion, 

Evening Telegram, April 10 (Paul Morris). 

Mme. Van der Veer has a large and beautiful contralto voice 
Her English diction is admirable. There wére many qualities of 
voice and style to admire in her recital and a large audience re 
ceived her with hearty applause, 
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PARIS 


(Cc onshaned ‘from page 5.) 
perfect ensemble, as well as the force of style is admir- 
able. 

A Spanism VIOLINIST. 

Speaking of Spain, a Spanish violinist was heard here 
recently who has been recognized by the French public 
as an artist of importance, Manuel Quiroga. His programs 
offer special interest in that he does play ‘some Spanish 
music. His execution is brilliant and his style vivid. 
Everything seems easy to him. He plays without effort 
but with passion—and he plays in tune! This concert was 
given in the Salle Gaveau, and both of the above men- 
tioned concerts were under the management of A. 
Dandelot, of whom I will say more later, 

Again, under the management of Dandelot, at the Salle 
des Agriculteurs, an interesting joint recital was given by 
Maurice Marechal and Mme. Croiza, accompanied by 
Eugene Wagner. The violin part (Mr, Marechal) of the 


program included: sonata by J. B. Breval, compositions 
by Bach, Schumann, Glazounow, and Saint-Saens; the 
vocal part, songs by Schubert, Chausson, de Breville and 
Debussy 


CLIMBING GRAVES 

You see the mingling of the classic German and the 
modern French that | have already mentioned? It may 
be urged that such comment is, to say the least of it, 
unnecessary, for the simple reason that all concert pro- 
grams are similarly contrived. Perhaps! But at least one 
might hope, while in France, to hear a great deal more 
of the modern French, especially just now after the war. 
The motto of every concert artist should be: play what 
is written, let the public judge. Instead of which I hear 
on all sides from young composers, here as in America: 
“It is almost impossible to get our works played. What's 
the use of writing them!” It seems that the rivalry of 
the dead will ever be the greatest obstacle to the living. 
It is hard, indeed, to climb over their graves! 

LAMOND AND MonrtTyjovet. 

Just see the program of Frederic Lamond and Jeanne 
Montjovet at the Salle Gaveau under the management of 
the Société Philharmonique de Paris. Mr. Lamond played 
Beethoven—fantasie, op. 77, sonata, op, 111, and scherzo, 
op. 31, No, 3; Chopin—nocturne in C minor, polonaise in 
A flat; Liszt—etude in D, tarentelle. He played with 
that classic style for which he is well known, His work 
is interesting if not great. 

Mme, Montjovet sang a set of songs by Schubert and 
Gabriel Fauré's setting of Verlaine’s “La Bonne Chanson.” 
You know that Verlaine, all his life long, was as a pendu- 
lum swinging from side to side of the scale of life’s pas- 
Part of the time he was a sensualist of the most 


sions. 

absolute, part of the time a penitent weeping over his 
wasted years, firmly resolved to lead the straight and 
narrow from then onward, but always, even at such 
times, quite unconsciously, I believe, a sensualist, as 
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a sensualist must always’ be, for it is never possible 


to escape from that delicately sensitive nervous system 
that makes the pure joy of the senses possible. Thus 
he was in this set of nine poems, “La Bonne Chanson,” 
and thus, also, Fauré, who has some of Verlaine’s tem- 
perament and was, in fact, one of the earliest of French 
composers to discover how to interpret musically that 
strange French mysticism, which is the thing of all 
things French, the most worth our while to study (and 
which eludes the most of us entirely because we. cannot 
long enough forget ourselves to get attuned to its deli- 
cate nuances—like a very soft distant sound that in order 
to hear we must keep very quiet. 

Why is not Fauré heard more of in America? For 
that very reason! For the same reason that Verlaine is 
not read in America. We cannot keep quiet long enough. 
We are perpetually stirred by action, we want to be more 
stirred by the music we hear, and the quiet dwelling on 
a single thought and a single nuance does not stir us at 
all, It is a thing to learn. 


VisiTING ARTISTS. 


Jean de Chastain, who played at the Salle Pleyel, the 
hall of the famous piano manufactory, under the manage- 
ment of Dandelot, is a pianist of genuine worth. He is 
professor at the Royal Conservatory at Liége. He gave 
four so called “historical” recitals the most interesting of 
which was the last, the program of which included the 
moderns, while the other three dealt with the classics. 
Mr. Chastain has had considerable success here. His fine 
classical style appeals to the French taste. He played 
several times with the Colonne Orchestra and his recitals 
were appreciated. 

Two recitals were given by Marie Olenine d’Alheim, a 
Russian, assisted by Dorothy Swainson, who is English. 
The first of the two consisted of “Die Schoene Miillerin,” 
Schubert—the entire set—and six Polish folk songs. by 
Chopin, sung in Polish, or Russian, or it might have been 
Greek or Chinese for all the public knew about it. I hate 
these people who sing native songs in outlandish tongues 
that nobody knows. Perhaps they do it for the sake of 
their compatriots in the audience. If so, they show their 
contempt for the rest of the audience. Is it not so? 

The second recital was more interesting, including songs 
by Gounod, Berlioz (who could not write songs), Fauré 
and Debussy, of the French; Glinka, Dargomiski, 
Tschaikowski,, Moussorgski, Rimski-Korsakoft (spelling 
as on the program) Olenine, Glinka, of the Russians, and 
(oh! wonder of wonders!) a set by Hugo Wolf, the best 
of them all! There, indeed, is a great man who is 
stupidly neglected. 

Tue Unusuat Busoni. 


Busoni, who was heard here under the management of 
Dandelot, both with orchestra and in recital, is bigger 
and stronger than ever, ever more severely classical, and, 
in his own compositions, ever more complex. He was 
never popular with the ‘peepul,’ never a second Premier 
of Poland, and is likely to become less so. But he is 
a great artist for those who comprehend. His concerts 
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his latest visit here were six in number arid were 
His programs follow. First, recital; works 
by Liszt—variations on a theme of Bach, sonata, six 
studies after Paganini, “Don Juan” fantasie. Second, 
recital: air with variations (the Goldberg variations ) 
Bach, sonatina “in usum infantis” and sonatina, “in Diem 
Nativitatis Christi MCMXVII,” Busoni; sonata, op. 106, 
Beethoven. Third, recital: caprice, “On the Departure of 
a Very Dear Brother,” Bach; sonata, op. 53, Beethoven; 
four ballades, Chopin; two legendes, Liszt. Concert with 
orchestra: Sarabande, Indian fantasie, concertino for 
clarinet and orchestra, Busoni; “Rhapsodie Espagnole,” 
Liszt-Busoni. This concert was given at the Conservatoire 
with the orchestra conducted by Philippe Gaubert, who 
is taking Messager’s place while the latter is conducting 
at Nice. The first and second programs were repeated. 


duri 
all sold out. 


Sonata REcITALs. 


Edouard Risler and Lucien Capet are among the great 
local artists and quite worthy of international recognition. 
They gave a series of sonata recitals at the Salle Gaveau 
under the management of Kiesgen, the Société Phil- 
harmonique de Paris. Their ensemble is really splendid. 
I do not know what impression either of these artists 
would make in a miscellaneous program such as might 
satisfy the average American recital audience, but in these 
sonatas they are certainly delightful. And this is, in my 
experience, what the French artist does best. I have 
spoken already of their reverence for the classics. They 
never overdo. They sink their own personality, entirely 
beneath the personality of the composer they interpret, 
and when this composer is Beethoven, and the work one 
of his inimitable sonatas, the result is as high a mani- 
festation of art as could be found anywhere. It may 
seem an exaggerated statement, but I really believe that 
this sort of thing is*done better in France than in Ger- 
many. The only German violinist I ever heard who 
seemed to do it quite as well was Joachim, who, it may 
be added, fell short in the bigger and more passionate 
modern works. 


AN ITALIAN SINGER. 


Geni Sadero, who has been called “the Italian night- 
ingale who sings of the sun” (free translation ) is a young 
woman with a good voice and a passion for the folk 
songs of her own country. These she collects and 
harmonizes and explains in a prefatory lecture. She does, 
in fact, the sort of thing that is liked in America. She 
also accompanies herself on the piano. Her program, 
given under Kiesgen’s management, consists of the songs 
of the various provinces. 


New Works. 


The Society of Composers has given a number of con- 
certs the program of the last of which I have before me. 
It includes a quartet by Henri Rabaud, member of the 
institute; four songs by Philippe Gaubert, concertmaster 
and assistant conductor of the Conservatoire Orchestra; 
theme and variations by Paul Paray, assistant conductor 
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Voice 


Intelligence 


WALTER GREENE 


A Young American Baritone of Rare Endowment, 
Masterful Style and Virile Presence. 


(As estimated by America’s most critical cit y) 


Personality 


“A rich, well placed baritone, singularly 
even throughout.”—N. Y. Herald. 


“A genuine baritone of excellent timbre.”— 
H, E. Krehbiel, N. Y. Tribune. 


“A voice of large and virile type.”—W. J. 
Henderson, N. Y. Sun. 


“A clear, powerful, resonant voice.”—N, Y. 
Times. 


“Fine general intelligence—sense of style 
evident . . . phrasing rounded . . . legato 
admirable.”—N, Y. Tribune. 


“Under thirty A student with under- 
standing.”—N. Y. Eve. World. 


“Diction altogether admirable and reading 
of uncommon order almost perfect 
interpretation.”—N. Y. Globe. 


“An intellectual grasp of his music which 
was most refreshing.”—N. Y. Herald. 





Musicianship 


“Such rich vocal material and virile pres- 
ence should go far a stalwart young 
baritone an admirable Toreador.” — 
N. Y. Times. 

“The purity of his tone and style and ‘the 
clearness of his diction proved that he had 
been trained in the right school.”—N. Y. 
Herald. 


“He has an excellent sense of the dramatic 
values and inner meanings of the songs 
which he essays and he has a wide range of 
music.”—N. Y. Herald. 

“His phrasing was excellent and he de- 
livered long florid passages fluently and ac- 
curately clear diction and under- 
standing of the contents of his songs.—N. 


Y. Sun. 
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of the Lamoureux Orchestra; sonata.for piano and cello 


by Auguste Chapuis. 
Various Concerts. 


Marthe Dron, professor at the Schola Cantorum, gives, 
not for the first time, the thirty-two sonatas of Beethoven 
in seven recitals. It is instructive, but is it worth while? 
There is much in Beethoven that is not worth while, and 
such a dose of sonatas is certainly too much of a g 
thing. However, I did not sit through them all, so per- 
haps I have no right to speak. Management Kiesgen. 

Henri Richet, cellist, was heard in recital beginning 
and ending with sonatas of Boccherini, including a suite 
by Bach, and a group of Fauré, Sjorgen, Schumann and 
Bach. No opportunity here for great brilliance but a 
aoallooee of clean classicism and excellent musician- 
ship. 

Lucien Capet again, and this time with Francis Coye. 
Three sonatas for violin and piano: Mozart, Schumann 
and Fauré, and the prelude, choral and fugue of Franck. 
This was an enjoyable program, well balanced and with 
variety and force and a pleasing combination of the 
modern and the classic. 

A new Parisian quartet, the Quatuor Krettly—Robert 
Krettly, Pierre Mayer, Georges Fourel and Jean Veryron 
—gave two concerts at the Salle des Agriculteurs under 
the management of Kiesgen. The programs: Beethoven, 
Mozart, Glazounow (Quatuor Slave); Ravel, Turina 
Huré (quintet for piano and strings, L. Kartun at the 
piano.) 

It seems like old times, indeed, to hear Berthe Marx- 
Goldschmidt who played so frequently with the late 
lamented Sarasate, especially in their popular London 
recitals. She played with the force and brilliancy of yore 
a program of Handel, Beethoven, Schumann, Fauré, Ravel, 
Debussy and Chopin, and a set of her own (five studies.) 
She handles everything with a clean, good technic and 
fine musicianship, and she knows how to build an interest- 
ing program, 

A Swiss pianist, William Bastard, was heard in joint 
recital with Marcelle Gerar in a program with Brahms 
and Bach, Ravel, Fauré and Granados, and a number of 
his own compositions. It is pleasing to hear the modern 
things so well done. 

Edward Risler again, and this time with Jeanne Raunay 
—and again “La Bonne Chanson,” Verlaine-Fauré, and a 
set of pieces by Bordes to poems by Verlaine and Francis 
Jammes, while Mr. Risler played Beethoven, Chopin, 
Debussy and Liszt.. At the Conservatoire under Kiesgen 
management. 

Early in the fall three concerts were given under the 
management of Dandelot by Brailowsky, who, I am told, 
is a very remarkable pianist, who has had much recent 
success throughout Europe. Of his programs the first 
was classic; the second Liszt, Chopin, Debussy, Scriabine, 
and picturesque pieces from Finland and Russia: “Ber- 
ceuse,” “Libellule,” “Chant d’Oiseau,” “La Mer” by 
Palmgren (Finnish); “Fetes de Noel,” “Les Ghinka,” 
“Danse du Caucase,” Liapounow; the third Russian 
“Chant Epique,” Liapgunow; two preludes, Liadow; pre- 
lude, Rachmaninow; impromptu, Glazounow; mazurka, 
Borodine ; etude, Strawinsky ; berceuse, Rimsky-Korsakow ; 
scherzo, Balakirew; sonata, Scriabine; “Tableaux d’une 
Exposition,” Moussorgsky. I give this program in full 
by reason of its obvious interest. (Also the spelling as on 
the program. The Russians do hot seem to agree among 
themselves as to how the names should be written.) 

And this is not all. There are also orchestra concerts, 
many of them, and recitals that must be left to another 
time. F. P. 


Institute of Musical Art Students in Opera 


The unusual feat of producing opera by students ex- 
clusively was successfully carried out by Director Frank 
Damrosch in the recital hall of the Institute of Musical 
Art, 120 Claremont avenue, New York, on the evenings of 
April 16 and 17, when “Abu Hassan,” operetta in one act, 
by Weber, was presented for the first time in English in 
an astonishingly finished manner. The cast included 
George Houston, Franklin Fitzsimons, Muriel Cianci, 
Justin D. Lawry, Norah Fauchald, Lillian Gustafson, 
Eugene Ramsdell and Virginia Sledge. The performance 
was under the dramatic direction of Albert Reiss. Dr. 
Frank Damrosch conducted and kept the principals, cho- 
rus and orchestra under absolute control. The produc- 
tion created much favorable comment because of the fact 
that pupils of the Institute of Musical Art appeared ex- 
clusively. This does not apply to the principals only, but 
to the chorus and orchestra as well. At the conclusion 
the singers were recalled many times, and, at the sugges- 
tion of one of the soloists, Director Damrosch was re- 
quested to arise to receive the greater share of the ap- 
plause, which he richly deserved. 


“Boccaccio” Given in Philadelphia 


On Thursday evening, April 15, the Philadelphia Oper- 
atic Society, under the direction of Wassili Leps, gave an 
excellent performance of Franz Von Suppe’s “Boccaccio,” 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, Philadelphia. The 
audience was the largest in the history of the society, it 
being necessary to turn away a very great many. A de- 
tailed report of this performance will appear in next week’s 
issue of the MusicaL Courier, 


Newark Ladies’ Octet to Assist at Concert 


The choir of Christ Church, Bloomfield-Glen Ridge, N. 
J., will give a concert on Friday evening, April 23, in the 
parish house of the church, at which the choir will be as- 
sisted by Marguerite Ringo, soprano; J. Uly Woodside, 
baritone; Josie Pyol, violinist, and the Ladies’ Octet of 
Newark. Sidney A. Baldwin is the organist of the church 
and also conductor of the octet. 


April Dates for Francis Rogers 


Francis Rogers, the well known baritone and teacher of 
singing of New York, numbers aniong his April engage- 
ments, appearances at Cornwall, N. Y., April 12; New 
York City, N. Y., April 14; Southboro, Mass., April 18, 
and Groton, Mass., April 19. 
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HAROLD 








BAUER 


Master Pianist 
Second New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, April (0th, 1920 


‘NEW YORK TRIBUNE, APRIL 12th, 1920 


i age excellent artistry of Harold Bauer is well established, and it was in no doubt as to 

the high quality of entertainment offered, that his admirers gathered yesterday after- 
noon in Aeolian Hall at his second piano recital of the season. The gifts which have en- 
deared him to the musical public as a chamber music player of great distinction contribute 
no less to his charm in recital. The beauty of his tone, his skill in the niceties of phrasing 
and his sense of the proper balance of parts are unfailing. 





NEW YORK TIMES, APRIL 12th, 1920 


He began with Brahms’ sonata in F minor, which he played in a peculiarly robust, 
poetic and individual style, finding a large utterance for the first movement espe- 
cially, and some exquisite tonal effects in the andante and the “retrospect” that follows the 
scherzo. 


NEW YORK SUN AND HERALD, APRIL rath, 1920 


The conception of the whole work was that of a master and the interpretation that of 
a mature artist in complete command of adequate technic. 


NEW YORK TELEGRAPH, APRIL rath, 1920 


Harold Bauer’s piano recital at Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon proved to be one 
of the most impressively beautiful of the many which have made this extraordinary 
artist the admired and beloved of a very large and growing number of music lovers in New 
York. 


NEW YORK EVENING MAIL, APRIL 12th, 1920 


There isn’t very much use trying to decide just what Harold Bauer plays best. When 
he finished the F minor sonata at Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon you were sure 
that it was the broad, vigorous Brahms style that suited him best) Then he played three 
Chopin mazurkas, and the A flat Impromptu and the Polonaise, and you were sure that it 
was his original ideas about Chopin that made him famous. Then it was Liszt, and then 
Debussy, and finally you realized that he plays best—just anything that he happens to be 


playing. 





Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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MARGUERITE 


A Remarkable Tribute to a Remarkable Artist 


;)ARGUERITE D’ALVAREZ may be regarded as one of the most unique 
singers before the public. God, the good Fairies, and the Fates have uni- 
ted to endow her with ten or a dozen qualities, any one of which would be 
sufficient to give hera notable position. She has youth, beauty, and brains. 
She is gifted with a most extraordinary Contralto Voice of great range and flexibil- 
ity, and of a mellow and luscious quality. This voice she can color with a thousand 
hues: it is clouded or sparkling, melancholy or gay, raucous or tender, as the mood 
of the song she is interpreting requires. For she is a real interpreter of songs, not 
merely a singer of them. She knows the secret of the classic style and can sing 
with noble beauty the melodies of Gluck or Bach; but each composer’s secret she 
makes her own, and I have never heard her sing any song in which she did not ex- 
hibit everything inherent in the music and the text and sometimes a great deal more. 
For Debussy she has analmost mystic understanding and it seems probable that she 
will go a long way toward shattering the conventional Debussy tradition which has 
it that his songs are to be sung in frail, ghostly tones, adumbrations of notes. Into 
“De Fleurs”, a song so difficult that most singers have avoided it, although it is one 
of the most beautiful of this Frenchman’s compositions, she breathes such a spirit 
of intensity and passion that the music takes on new meaning. It is my conten- 
tion, indeed, that she sings so well that she has no need for a voice. How strange 
and delightful to find a good singer with one of the most noble voices of our time! 
Her enunciation in four languages is as clear as it well could be. For she sings 
English, French and Italian as perfectly as she does her native tongue, Spanish. 
On the platform she becomes imbued with an ecstatic spirit, the contagion of which 
easily slips across the footlights into the vast spaces of any auditorium; her noble 
presence, her beauty, her eloquence, her passion, her intensity, her unconventional 
. method of approaching her task (for she does not entirely forego the privilege of 
acting even on the concert stage), will reach the heart. And while she is the mu- 
sician’s ideal singer it is not necessary to be a musician to understand and feel the 


appealing art of MARGUERITE D’ALVAREZ. 
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‘ tone to a high mezzo-soprano. She 





CONTRALTO 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Enraptured her hearers with her 
Voice of great richness and beauty 
of tone, enormous power and wide 
range, from a deep, heavy bary- 


sings with a wealth of dramatic 
feeling and exquisite finish. She 
scored a tremendous success.— 
Washington Post. 


Her contralto is in volume and 
range almost equal to that of 
Schumann-Heink in her very best 
days, but she has a flexibility rare 
among contraltos. Her achieve- 
ment of sustained, pure, flutelike 
high notes was ‘reminiscent of 
Alma Gluck.—Washington Herald. 
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BOSTON 

She has a glorious voice, rich velvety, sonor- 
ous; a voice of generous compass, with tones 
that are even throughout and full and round. 
Of late years we have seen no Amneris to com- 
pare with Mme, d’Alvarez. Her impersonation 
stands far above those admired or endured 
during the last 20 years.—Philip Hale, in The 
Herald. 


So Mme. d’Alvarez made a solid triumph last 
night when she filled every requirement of the 
part and gave so much more into the bargain 
that it seemed there was nothing which could be 
beyond her power. Rarely, in a single evening, 
is such a large proportion of a singer’s notes so 
perfectly produced—H. T. Parker, in The 
Transcript. 


Her voice, great as it is, is only part of her 
equipment. Emotional in song, she is neverthe- 
less one of the most thoughtful of singers, and 
she does not abandon thinking for emotion at 
any time. Hearing Mme. d’Alvarez, one would 
say that Saint-Saens had written his opera for 
her—at any rate for such a singer and such a 
voice.—Olin Downes, in The Post. 





NEW YORK 


In the old Manhattan days, Mme. d’Alvarez 
possessed a voice of quite unusual range and 
richness. She was very young, but her -future 
already promised greatly. Mme. d’Alvarez still 
has the unusual voice and her art is far more 
varied and expressive than of gld. A woman 
of rare intelligence and instinctive insight, 
abounding in emotional energy, she vitalizes her 
singing with the generous endowments of her 
nature.—Pitts Sanborn in The Globe. 


MME. D’ALVAREZ 
Will be available for Concert and 
Recital engagements after November 


First. 
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CHICAGO 


she is an artist who won favor in 
the opening scene and held it 
Chicago Tribune. 


Mme. d’Alvarez is a very impos 
ing, statuesque personage. She has 
the grand manner and the routine 
of the experienced opera singer, 
and she has also a vocal equipment 
which is worthy of highest con 
sideration.—Daily News 


Her voice is deep and full 
powerful and with the suave, dark 
tone quality that is the mark of the 


real contralto.—Chicago Journal 





LONDON 

It is quite impossible to conceive of them be 
ing more superbly interpreted—with greater in- 
sight and understanding, emotional intensity, 
subtlety, and delicacy of expression, or more 
complete mastery of all their exacting require 
ments in the purely technical sense —IW est 
minster Gazette. 


Mme. d’Alvarez’s recitals are among the most 
welcome events of the musical season. Her 
range is so wide. Though their idiom has a 
family likeness there is, emotionally, a world 
between the purity of Chausson’s “Ballade” and 
the sensuous avowal of Debussy’s “La Cheve 
lure,” but this wonderful artist makes both con 
vincing.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Old days when no singer came before the 
public without a complete command of the art, 
were recalled yesterday, when Madame d’Al! 
varez gave a vocal recital at Queen’s Hall. The 
program had perfect freshness by reason of the 
beautiful tone, elegance of phrasing, and fidelity 
of mood which marked everything —Morning 
Post, 
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The possessor of a face of rare 
beauty, and with a voice rich, full, 
velvety and excellently schooled, 
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STUDYING ABROAD TODAY 
By L. D’Aubigne 








[L. D’Aubigne, the author of this article, was for- 
merly one of the best known American operatic tenors. 
Since his retirement from the stage he has been teach- 
ing in Paris. Mr. D'Aubigne knows from long personal 
experience about the subject on which he writes. His 
testimony as to the cheapness of living in France at 
the present day as compared to America is corrobo- 
rated by recent advices from a Musical Courier special 
correspondent in Paris, who wrote: “You might tell 
any one who is interested that if he is contemplating a 
trip to France in the next few years, this is the time to 
make it with economy. Despite the rise in prices here 
the exchange rate makes living in Paris cheaper in dol- 
lars and cents than it was before the war. The same 
holds true in England to a lesser extent and in Italy to 
a greater extent.”—Editor’s Note.] 


After months of hesitation, and after solicitation from 
many Americans, I have decided to reply to the article by 
Mr. Abell, published some time ago in the Musica Cou- 
rier, on the subject of European study and conditions in 
Europe. 

The general impressions given in America by the press 
as to the conditions existing here are radically and abso- 
lutely false. It is useless, of course, to discuss the merits 
of Europe as a place for the study of music or the arts, 
and I think it is equally useless to discuss the much 
talked of dangers which the young American woman is 
apt to run into in coming to Europe. 

I have been in constant contact with students of music 
in Europe for thirty years. I have never known any 


young American woman who could be led anywhere. 
From earliest infancy the young American girl is taught 
to dominate her entire family, to have a will of her own, 
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and to exercise it on all occasions, When there is any 
leading to be done, she does it. I have certainly wn 
of a few American musical students who have “gone to 
the bad,” but they have done it deliberately, because they 
wanted to, because they came to Europe with that inten- 
tion. They were not led astray, nor did they learn any- 
thing in Europe that they did not know on arriving here. 
Morats CoMPARED. 

As for the morality of European cities, that much dis- 
cussed subject before the war, the American wife of one 
of the world’s greatest artists, who had been a student at 
the Boston Conservatory of Music, as well as having 
studied abroad in the leading capitals of Europe, told me 
that in no city in Europe were the moral conditions as 
dangerous as she found them in the Capital of puritanical 
New England. As long as twenty-five years ago, when 
I was a member of Augustin Daly’s company, it was im- 
possible for the young girls of the company to enter their 
homes after the theater in Boston unaccompanied. At 
that time no young woman was safe on the streets of 
Boston alone after dark. I know of no European city 
where the same conditions exist. 

No, the young American woman is perfectly safe in 
coming to Europe, now as before the war, and by all 
means, should she come, let her come without the “pro- 
fessional mother.” While she is pursuing her studies, as 
well as while she is exercising her profession, the “pro- 
fessional mother” is no safeguard whatever for the young 
woman—on the contrary. 

Evurore Nor Expensive Topay, ; 

But it is of course the practical side of the question 
which appeals more especially to the American practical 
mind; that is to say, the cost of living in Europe at the 
present moment. A few figures given haphazard will 
show what the cost of living jis, actually, to an American 
at the present moment compared with that of before the 
war. Before the war the price of pension varied from 
eight to fifteen francs a day, $1.60 to $3 to the American 
student. The actual cost of the same pension today is 
from fifteen to twenty francs, that is, $1 to $1.30, roughly 
speaking, at the present rate of exchange. Can the Amer- 
ican student find in New York, Chicago, or Boston, any- 
thing approaching these terms? My wife has just had a 
tailor made suit made by a first class ladies’ tailor in the 
Rue la Boteie. She paid 450 francs for it, exactly thirty 
dollars in American cash. What is the price of a similar 
suit in New York? I, myself, have just had a suit made 
by a first class tailor which cost me 480 francs, equivalent 
to thirty dollars in American ene roughly speaking. 
Before the war I had @ contract to have steam heat put 
all over my house. It was to cost me 10,000 francs, $2,000 
in American money. I have had to pay 15,000 francs to 
have it put in, but I paid for it in American money, and 
it cost me only $1,000 in real cash, instead of the $2,000 
it would have cost me before the war. 

Opera AND THEATER Prices, 

My pupils have a weekly subscription at the Opéra- 
Comique, which is again under the management of Al- 
bert Carré and is giving those delightfully finished per- 
formances for which this house is noted under his direc- 
tion. They are paying nine francs a seat for the front 
row of the second balcony, that is to say, about sixty 
cents, for a first class performance of ra in a first 
class theater. Can musical students equal this in New 
York, Chicago, or Boston? The same rates of tariff 
could be cited for the Comédie Francaise, the Odéon, and 
other first class theaters of Paris, where types of theatri- 
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cal performances can be seen’such as do not exist in any 
theater in the United States at any price. 
Wuart Lessons Cost. 

As regards the study of music, I do not know of any 
teacher in Paris who A increased his price in any way 
since the beginning of the war. The prevailing price for 
singing lessons in Paris still remains five dollars a lesson. 
That is certainly not the case in New York. I am in- 
formed that five dollars is the minimum in New York 
now, and that the best known teachers in the United 
States are now asking ten or fifteen dollars a lesson. 
Ten dollars in American money at the present rate 
of exchange is 150 francs a lesson, a price that has never 
been asked, to my knowledge, by any European teacher. 

This is the Fon | truth of the European situation for the 
American student. The American dollar is at present 
worth just three times what it has ever been worth here be- 
fore, and the prices which I have quoted show that the 
price of living has in most cases not even doubled. 

The neutral countries of Europe have not hesitated to 
take advantage of the present rate of exchange. Paris 
is inundated with visitors from the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. The single city of Christiania has sent to Paris 
in the last few months over 2,000 girls for the purposes 
of study and sightseeing, and the Tinndionvian exchange 
is far from being as favorable as is the American. 

As for the social conditions here, there are thousands 
of young American women who have been here with the 
Red Cross, National Catholic War. Council, Knights of 
Columbus and Y. M. C. A., who have been doing fine 
work in all classes, in all the big cities of France. All of 
them will testify that France is at present an entirely fit 
place for the decent, self respecting young American 
woman who desires to fit herself for earning her own 
living, and at the same time to become acquainted with 
the people that have again proven their right to the very 
first place in the rank of civilized nations. 

Sevres-Paris, March 1, 1920. 


Many New Spalding Works to Be Published 


While this has been the busiest concert season that the 
American violinist, Albert Spalding, ever has known (in- 
cluding appearances in all the principal cities from coast 
to coast), he has not been: too busy to devote much time 
and labor to a number of new compositions. The most 
pretentious of these new works he has called “Etch- 
ings,” and they are a theme and improvisations, each im- 
provisation treated as a mood picture, and are thirteen 
in number. They. include: “October,” “Books,” “Pro- 
fessor,” “Impatience,” “Dreams,” “Cinderella,” “Games,” 
“Sunday Morning,” “Hurdy Gurdy,” “Desert Twilight,” 
“Fireflies,” “Ghosts,” and “Happiness.” These, with four 
new piano compositions, entitled prelude, intermezzo, ber- 
ceuse and rhapsody, have just been accepted for publica- 
om by the Composers Music Corporation of New York 

ity. 

In addition, Spalding has written four new pieces for 
piano and violin, which he chooses to call “Caprice 
Gavotte,” “Lettre de Chopin,” “From the Cotton Fields,” 
and “Castles in Spain.” These now are being published 
by Carl Fischer & Brother, New York. “Castles in Spain” 
and “Lettre de Chopin” have figured prominently on the 
noted violinist’s programs all season, while “Etchings” 
was heard for the first time at, his last Carnegie Hall re- 
cital in New York and scored a tremendous hit. 





New York Symphony Sails This Week 

Today (Thursday, April 22) ninety-three men of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra sail on the French line 
S. S. Rochambeau for Havre, en route to Paris, where 
the opening concerts of the orchestra’s European tour are 
scheduled for May 6, 8, and 9 at the Paris Opéra. The 
further tour includes, in the order named, Bordeaux, 
Lyons, Marseilles (2), Monte Carlo, Genoa, Rome (2), 
Florence, Bologna, Turin, Milan (2), Strassbourg, Metz, 
Nancy, a return date at Paris (at the Trocadéro), Brus- 
sels, Antwerp, Liége, Ghent, the Hague, Amsterdam and 
five concerts in London, all but the final one in Queen’s 
Hall. Conductor Walter Damrosch preceded his men by 
a few days. The American soloists for the tour will be 
Albert Spalding, violinist, and John Powell, pianist, some 
of whose works will figure on the programs. It is likely 
that Heifetz also will appear with the orchestra in 
London. The trip has been made possible through the 
generosity of Henry Harkness Flagler, president of the 
Symphony Society. 


Votichenko’s Recital on May 4 

Sasha Votichenko, sole exponent of the tympanon, will 
offer a program of French and Russian music on Tuesday 
evening, May 4, at Aeolian Hall, assisted by Maria 
Winetzkaya, cesuns de Markoff and the Russian Cathe- 
dral Quartet. The quartet, dressed in the picturesque 
robes of the Russian church, will sing some quaint ortho- 
dox chants, and by special request, will repeat Mr. Vo- 
tichenko’s “Song of the Chain,” accompanied by Baroness 
de Markoff who will also contribute some interesting piano 
solos. Mme. Winetzkaya will sing a group of Russian 
songs and Mr. Votichenko's program will contain some of 
his original compositions, which have recently been. fea- 
tured by the Russian Symphony Orchestra, 


Braslau Sings “Yohrzeit” on Tour 

On her recent tour to the Pacific Coast, Sophie Braslau 
sang Rhea Silberta’s “Yohrzeit” with great success. At 
a concert for the Zionist Movement in San Francisco she 
brought her audience to tears with her beautiful rendition 
of the song. Upon this occasion Miss Braslau was ac- 
corded an ovation. Alma Beck, contralto, has also been 
using “Yokrzeit” and when she included it upon her pro- 
gram in Albuquerque, N. M., the Evening Herald wrote: 
“Her dramatic qualities were perhaps best shown in Sil- 
a ‘Yohrzeit,’ which she sang impressively in Yid- 
dish.” 
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EDDY BROWN DIPS INTO PAST AND 
SKETCHES PRESENT ACTIVITIES 





Violinist Too Many Sided to Remain Satisfied as Con- 
cert Artist—Always on the Look Out for New 
Fields to Conquer—Dr. Bruck Writes 
Letter of Appreciation 


When Eddy Brown returned from European triumphs 
a few years ago to concertize in his native America, he 
was faced with the problem of “making good” all over 
again. This he did in his first concert with the Symphony 





EDDY BROWN, 
Violinist. 


Society of New York, in his home town, Indianapolis, 
and since then his hold upon American audiences has been 
strengthened annually. But Eddy Brown was not satis- 
fied with a reputation as a concert artist. He is too many- 
sided to be contented with success in a single field. His 
most serious occupation recently has been composition, not 
only transcriptions of the work of the classic masters, 
but writing songs and comic operas as well. I should 
say comic opera, for so far only one, “Roly Boly Eyes, 
has been produced. He is now at work on his second 
operetta with a well known author. Eddy Brown was 
the first of the prominent violinists to write for “Broad- 
way”’—kKriesler and a few others followed shortly in his 
wake. , c 

One of his most recent song successes is “Flower of 
the Snow,” which he composed with his associate, Jacques 
Grandei, and for which Harry B. Smith wrote the words, 
and which has been published by the firm of Waterson, 
Berlin & Snyder. Besides filling concert engagements, 
writing comic operas, songs, and playing for the talking 
machine, he finds time to watch several business ventures 
in which he is interested. In the five years since his 
return to these shores Mr. Brown has rounded out 
into a real American, a happy combination of art and 
business, up and doing every minute in the day. His 
violin playing, by the way, has not suffered as a result. 
He is today at the summit of his career as a virtuoso. 

As we were talking of conditions in the old world, Eddy 
showed me a letter he had received that very day from 
his old friend, Dr. Max Bruch. ‘ : 

“Little do the violinists who are playing Bruch’s famous 
G minor concerto in our concert halls, realize the plight 
of the great master,” he said. “He is suffering in Berlin 
as a result of the unsettled conditions there. Read this 
letter.” : : ; er? 

I tock the letter from him (it was written in German) 
and made out the following: 

Berlin-Friedenau, 3 Albe-Strasse, 
February 2, 1920. 
Honorep Sir: a , 

In consideration of the present extremely sad conditions in Ger- 
many under which artists, among others, are suffering, and in recog- 
nition of the work I have done these many years in behalf of the 
violin and violinists, some of the latter decided to have me share 
in the benefits derived from concerts that they give in America. 
Among the first who conceived that beautiful and generous idea was 
you, my dear sir. On January 26 of this year, I received through 
K of Berlin, in your name and on your behalf, a check for 
marks. I am not in a position, at the present abnormal and 
terrible time, to decline such a contribution toward the relief of my 
suffering, for with the present high prices it is barely possible to 
keep alive in our country, I therefore accept this beautiful gift in 
the spirit »n which it is offered, with cordial and sincere thanks. 

Yours, etc., 
(Signed) Dr. Max Brucn. 
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This letter awakened memories of Eddy Brown’s life 
abroad, and he began to tell me some of the amusing in- 
cidents that occurred to him while he was touring through 
Europe in wartime. 

“I played in Liege two weeks before the city was taken 
by the Germans,” he said. “Then we went to Dresden 
where Auer was living. Russia was mobilizing, England 
was not yet in the war, and excitement was running high. 
The police were arresting people on the slightest provo- 
cation. A friend and I bought a paper to get the latest 
news and boarded a street car. As I started to read the 
paper, my friend said to me in English, ‘What's the news?’ 
From that moment the trouble began. Two irate Ger- 
mans insisted that we were making fun of them, that we 
were foreigners and ought to be put off the car. My friend 
insisted that we were Americans, produced credentials, but 
all to no avail. ‘You foreigners have played first fiddle 
in our country long enough. Now we want a chance,’ 
said one of the passengers. To this my companion re- 
plied quickly, ‘When my friend is around, you'll never 
play first fiddle!’ The thing passed off as a joke, but we 
were really worried for a time. 

“On another oceasion I got into trouble for daring to 
take a bicycle ride ‘Unter den Linden.’ A_ pcliceman 
stopped and asked me what I meant by riding a bicycle 
on that hallowed ground, who I was, etc. I replied that 
I was Eddy Brown, the violinist. His face softened at 
once. ‘Ah! Mr. Brown, don’t you remember me? I was 
the piccolo player in the orchestra at Frankfort where you 
were soloist last year.’ Needless to add, he let me off.” 

During his stay in Germany, Eddy Brown was a friend 
of royalty. The American violinist was feted by mem- 
bers of the royal houses and on one occasion he met the 
Kaiser, or rather the ex-Kaiser, at dinner. Among others 
that he was introduced to there were Mr. and Mrs. Ger- 
ard. Many is the story that Eddy Brown can tell of his 
experiences. in the Eurapean capitals, the honors bestowed 
upon him by princes and princesses, his friendships with 
the great musicians, his triumphs and—his hardships. All 
these will make interesting reading if he decides to write 
his memoirs. At present he is composing and seeking 
new fields to conquer. H. B. 





Sherlock Holmes Jr. 


Alfred Hertz seemed to enjoy the performance of 
“Ruddigore” at the Park Theater on Thursday evening, 
April 15. 

Up-State was well represented at Harvey Hindermyer’s 
recital Friday night. Florence Turner-Maley, in a box, was 
obliged to rise and bow her thanks when the audience 
enthusiastically applauded her song. Bass Gallagher sat in 
the back row and there were numerous other musicians 
present, 

Saw the wholé “Chu Chin Chow” company embarking 
from the Hartford Express at the Grand Central Sunday 
afternoon at three. There were lots of “hellos” and home- 
like greetings among the musical members of the chorus. 
- Julia Silvers, a Jessie Fenner Hill pupil, was coming out 
of the Nora Bayes Theater Friday night in a grand hurry. 
Guess she likes “Lassie” better than the concert platform. 

A beautiful automobile stood outside the stage entrance 
of the Metropolitan Opera House about 5:45 p. m. a week 
ago Tuesday, and in it sat a beautiful woman. She wasn’t 
sure which way to go so Alfonse hopped in and, seated 
beside the chauffeur acted as direetor. The car bore the 
license number N. Y. 172-668. S. H., Jr. 














De Tréville’s Costume Recital Delightful 


When Yvonne De Tréville gave her interesting costume 
recital on the evening of April 10, she not only delighted a 
large and discriminative audience, but won the warm com- 
mendation of the press. Henry T. Finck in the Evening 
Post of April 13 wrote as follows: “Yvonne De Tréville, 
the charming coloratura soprano, has invented a new form 
of chronological recital. The program was extremely well 
chosen. In songs in which beautiful diction, simple pathos 
and expression and a lovely quality of voice are the chief 
necessities Miss De Tréville was at her best. She was 
particularly enjoyable also in an encore, a laughing song 
from ‘Manon Lescaut,’ which she sang with such entrain 
and gayety that the whole audience laughed with her.” 

The Evening Mail’s music critic pronounced her “Like a 
bit of Dresden china. Yvonne De Tréville’s art charms be- 
cause of the distinctive individuality and rare delicacy. 
It would be difficult to decide in which period she was 
most engaging. Her voice is of most engaging quality and 
her clean cut enunciation made clear the poetic value of 
every song. She brings to every impersonation the finish 
of the real musician and the expression of her own ex- 
quisite taste.” 


Another Caselotti Pupil Scores 

Mary F. Haines, coloratura soprano, an artist pupil of 
Guido H. Caselotti, sang in a recital given at the Pouch 
Gallery, Brooklyn, on Saturday afternoon, April 10, Her 
numbers were Scarmolin’s .“Somewhere, Someday”; 
“Robin, Robin Sing me a Song,” Spross; “The Swal- 
lows,” Cowen; “The Wren,” Benedict; “Sylvalin,” Sin- 
ing; and Arne’s “The Lass with the Delicate Air,” to 
which she was obliged to add two encores. She was 
accompanied by Louis A. Scarmolin. 


Menges and Harty in London Sonata Recital 

Isolde Menges and Hamiltom Harty were scheduled to 
give a sonata recital at Aeolian Hall, London, on Satur- 
day afternoon, April 10. Miss Menges has already been 
heard in three recitals in that city, through which she 
achieved distinctive success. 
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Lowe Talking About a Regular 
Nine Months’ Season of Opera 


London, March 26, 1920,—Still they come. 
which almost sounds for- 
wn even to the Slav inoculated 
spell most of the names of our era’s violinists 
too, is a violinist, a remarkable 
rdinary violinist, and a pupil of Sevcik at Prague 


name is Yovanovitch-Bratza, 


vorthless concerto by Paganini with such ridiculous ease, 


nday he played in London at 
learness, perfection of intonation 
erybody within earshot recognized a 


very serious rival to the world’s most beloved violinists 
He i xteen years of age—old enough to be beyond the 
ld prodigy stage, and yet young enough to go all to 
ces in the nervously exciting 


nderful prodigies who paid very early in the afternoon 
a Slav at this Sunday con 
ert was the charming and delightful Lillian Blauvelt, ; 
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PHINGS OPERATIC 


The Beecham mid season ol 
his week's list is: Monday, 
P lristan:;” Wednesday, “Seraglio;” 
Mastersingers.” Friday, “A Village 
aturday, “Tannhauser,” afternoon, 
Wagner's works are to be expected, 
Mozart 
ntury of their career shows that there 
the melodies of this Raphael of music 
et burnt out | have already 
anni” performances at the Surrey T 
ome a part of the repertory 
Opera Company. Tonight this 
enture in “The Valkyries.” 
Wagner is easier to sing than 
that the producers wore very long 
what the augmented orchestra and 
ere costing There is considerable 
ondon’s musical circles about the 
months’ season of opera every 
Beecham is the man to do it, if he 


well doing 


violinist, an extra- 


and exhausting career of 


“The 


slender operas should wear so well in the second 





And Sir Thomas Beecham Is the Man to Do It 








“The Village Romeo and Juliet,” Practically Rewritten, 
Back Before the Public Again—Sibelius’ A Minor Sym- 
phony Performed by Sir Henry Wood’s Orchestra— 
Mme. Calvé Makes Her Reappearance—Newly Formed 
Philharmonic Chorus Feature of Royal Philharmonic 
Concert—Herman Klein’s New Choir Pleases 








ArtHur SHATTUCK PLAys. 

The pianist Arthur Shattuck made a highly successful 

reappearance in London a few nights ago. 
PupiL-ArtistTs, 

I went to a pupils’ concert today, for a change. I some- 
times hear a number of socalled artists who should be 
pupils. But today I heard a number of pupils who will be 
artists very soon—as soon, in fact, as they get enough 
freedom of manner before the public to do themselves 
justice. The uniform excellence of tone production and 
breath control of the nineteen singers could not have been 
hy chance. The careful work of the teacher, Kingston 
Stewart, was the cause of the smooth and round tone. He 
is an Australian who spent a little time in New York some 
ten years ago before he finally established himself in 
London, 

“THe VILLAGE ROMEO AND JULIET.” 

“The Village Romeo and Juliet,” an opera by Delius, 
was produced at Convent Garden by the Beecham Opera 
Company last Friday evening. It has been practically 
rewritten since its last performance here ten years ago 
and is to all extents and purposes a new opera. It was 
talked about and then forgotten. Will it have the same 
fate now? The work seems to me to be a rich and lovely 
piece of musical poetry which is no more an opera than 
Shelley's “Hellas” is a drama. There are actors on the 
stage who move, gesticulate, and sing, but no one seems 
to take the slightest interest in the insignificant play or 
the incidental singing. Delius, the introspective, the 
mystic, the symbollical Delius, has poured forth a lovely 
stream of orchestral music which sounds like liquid sun- 
shine, starlight, rainbows, clouds—whatever you like, pro- 
vided it is ideal and poetic and about as far away from 
the generally accepted operatic style as the well known 




















New York Globe: 


Edna Thomas was at her 
best in “Four Negro Creole 
Songs,” sung in Creole patois. 


Her voice is rich in quality 


and power, 


New York Herald: 


(jood voice—clear, well pro- 


duced, and of good volume, 
Her diction is excellent. 


New York Sun: 


Edna Thomas, a mezzo con- 
tralto, of New Orleans, gave 
a programme of well chosen 


sOngS. 


Her voice is one of good 


power and rich quality. The 
singer showed delightful feel- 
ing and has an attractive per- 
sonality. 





THOMAS 








Brooklyn Eagle: 

Natural beauty of voice and 
intelligent delivery — with 
style and unusual brilliancy 
of tone— . . . in English 
translations with purity of 
diction and nice weighing of 
their lyric content. 


New York Evening Mail: 

Her voice is of mezzo range 
with considerable depth and 
power. 


New York Tribune: 

She sang in English with 
fine interpretative power and 
with extraordinarily clear 
enunciation. Her voice was at 
its best, and its best was very 
good indeed, smooth, resonant, 
of ample range and power. 
Miss Thomas will be heard 
from. 
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chalk from cheese. No one whistles Delius. It is like 
Macbeth’s air drawn dagger which cannot be clutched. I 
very much fear that this fine music lacks the vulgar, 
physical robustness which successful operatic composers 
use so freely in between their finer moments. I cannot rid 
myself of the notion that most of the greater composers 
in England today are writing too far away from the tastes 
of the public. Before the war it used to be said that 
Germany was full of literary writers and scientific men 
who wrote books in a kind of high German style which 
could be understood only by literary and scientific readers 
and which had no effect whatever on the great mass of 
the German public. Are not the composers of England 
doing much the same today? The musical works which 
get the eulogies of the critics are heard by small audiences 
in small halls and never by the nation. If the men who 
write the songs of the nation are content to let other 
men make the laws, I see nothing to prevent some of the 
learned and weighty composers of England from taking 
up law as a hobby. 

Last week or Prince of Wales rode past my back 
garden, not very far from my workroom, while I was 
spreading ink on paper in the form of words. As the 
young man was aboard a train and on his way to the 
battleship which is now conveying him on an official visit 
to Australia and New Zealand, I thought the moment 
inopportune to tell His Royal Highness about his picture 
that was recently printed in the Musica, Courter. It 
might have savored of commercialism, which, heaven 
knows, is entirely out of place in this artistic age. I must 
be content to know that a good deed unrecorded is better 
than a famous crime. Later in the day I met a wealthy 
musical friend of mine just starting for a Jaunt, at Monte 
Carlo. He differs from .the-ordinary musician in that he 
gets a great deal of money which he does not earn, where- 
as the other fellow earns a great deal he never gets. | 
warned him of the perils of the place and told him I knew 
the only method that ~would break the bank at Monte 
Carlo. His scorn and derision of me were changed to 
gratitude and thanks when I explained to him that the 
bank would certainly break if everybody in the world 
stayed away from Monte Carlo, 

Srpetius Letrer oF INTRODUCTION. 

Probably the principal work on the program of Sir 
Henry J. Wood's orchestral concert at the Queen’s Hall 
last Saturday afternoon was the A minor symphony by 
Sibelius, a work that is far too great for me to grasp. 
The audience was requested not to applaud between the 
movements and the request was eagerly granted. In fact, 
a plea for a little applause at the end would have been 
wiser. The whole work seemed to me like a long letter 
of introduction for a friend who was unable to arrive. 
In justice to Sibelius, however, I must state that the 
symphony was not very well played. No doubt the cost 
of many rehearsals was more than the managers cared 
to face. It is not always just to blame the composer or 
conductor. Lamond was tremendously applauded for his 
piano playing in Brahms’ D minor concerto, but the real 
novelty of the afternoon, so to speak, was the reappearance 
of Mme. Calvé, who made her fame in “Carmen” more 
than a quarter of a century ago. Her medium notes seem 
to be as good as ever. She sang from low B flat up to F, 
a twelfth higher, with power and almost brilliancy at 
times, and at the end of her last song she took high B 
flat very softly as a head tone. The charm of the artist 
herself is as great as ever, and her intelligence has taught 
her how to preserve the youthful freshness of her voice. 

Bap BAcn AND Worse HOtst. 

The Royal Philharmonic Society’s concert last Thursday 
evening was more distinguished by its unconventional 
program than by its musical delights. It was chiefly 
choral, and the choir, the newly formed Philharmonic 
Choir, by no means reached the general level of English 
choral singing. To be acceptable to the musical public 
of most of the world’s great cities there must be no taint 
of amateurish manners and methods in choral singing. 
The Ukranian Choir, which sang in the same Queen’s Hall | 
a few weeks earlier, is superior to the Philharmonic Choir 
in every respect except in the tone quality of the sopranos. 
I believe my good friend, Dr. Wolle of the Bethlehem 
(Pennsylvania) Bach Choir, could have directed a much 
better performance ot Bach’s cantata, “God Goeth Up,” 
than the Philharmonic Choir gave. A new “Hymn of 
Jesus,” by Gustav Holst, was better sung, but did not 
cause much visible excitement in the audience. The com- 
poser’s effects seemed to be too frequently marred by the 
evident intention of avoiding anything the hearer might 
be expecting. His hymn had therefore a kind of negative 
originality. It was clearly the work of a skillful musician. 

TROMBONES ? 

Where do all the music pupils come from and whither 

do they go? I have already mentioned that the Royal 
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Academy of Music had not room in its new building fo 
the pupils who applied this year. The Royal College of 
Music is jammed full to the doors, and now I see that 
Trinity College of Music, London had 240 more pupils 
during the past season than ever before. Sir Frederick 
Bridge, irreverently called Westminster Bridge by jesters 
of the Thames School of Wit, was so pleased with the 
Trinity College pupils the other day in Steinway Hall that 
he asserted positively that the English were a musical 
nation. “We have music in our bones,” said he, though he 
failed to specify which particular bones responded quickest 
to a tune. Trombones, Sir Frederick? 


WOKING ANp ELGAr. 

Woking, a village in Surrey, not very far from London, 
has a somber glory of its own in its great cemetery. The 
name suggests dark yew trees, purple palls, tuberoses and 
eternal rest. But the Wokingites bestirred themselves the 
other day and showed they were very much alive by hav- 
ing an Elgar festival of choral music. Report speaks well 
of it. I was busy in the concert halls of London at the 
time and could not attend the Elgar festival at Woking. 
But on Tuesday afternoon I heard the London Chamber 
Concert Society give a concert in Wigmore Hall consist- 
ing of chamber music by Sir Edward Elgar. The hall is, 
not very large, but it comfortably seated all who came. 
A quartet for strings, a quintet for piano and strings, a 
sonata for violin and piano, were the votive offerings to the 
muses, of whom Melpomene, the maiden of serious 
countenance, got the greater share. A builder’s hammer 
outside punctuated the performance of the sonata with 
the diabolical clatter often heard in New York, where 
performances of sonatas are equally contemptible to steel 
riveters: 

HerMAN KLeErn’s New Cuore, 

Herman Klein’s new choir, named not very newly after 
St. Cecilia, and consisting of sixteen young ladies with 
beautifully fresh and sonorous voices which have been 
admirably trained, gave its initial concert last Saturday at 
Wigmore Hall. The singers could not have responded 
more perfectly to the conductor’s direction. An ungallant 
critic of the old days said the sixteen ladies sang as one 
man. I must say, however, that I know no one man who 
can sing, like the sixteen Cecilias of Herman Klein’s choir. 

CLARENCE LUCAs. 
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Tenor Makes Debut at Rubinstein Musicale 


The Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, 
president, held its fifth musicale at the Waldorf-Astoria 
= Saturday afternoon, April 17, with the following ar- 

tists: Rosemary Pfaff, soprano; Laurence Leonard, bari- 
tone; Madeleine Sokolova, violinist, and Charles Harrison, 
tenor. 

Miss Pfaff, who is not yet sixteen, opened the program 
with “The Robin Sings in the Apple Tree,” MacDowell, 
and “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark,” Bishop. She is an 
amazing young person, possessing a natural coloratura 
voice of exceptional freshness and clarity, which she uses 
with the skill of one far more advanced in years. Her 
top notes and trills are well controlled and she overcomes 
difficulties with apparent ease. With two or three more 
years of study, Miss Pfaff should develop into a singer 
of promise. In the “Caro Nome” aria from “Rigoletto,” 
as well as “Una voce poco fa” from “Barber of Seville,” 
she aroused her hearers to much enthusiasm. Ned Hart 
was at the piano. 

Medeleiae” Sokolova is a young artist who satisfies her 
audience. She possesses most of the essentials of a suc- 
cessful violinist and gave pleasure in numbers by Handel, 
Tartini-Kreisler, Brahms-Hochstein, Hubay, Grasse, 
Martini-Powell and Sarasate. 

Charles Harrison, the popular tenor, was in excellent 
voice on Saturday and won his share of the afternoon’s 
honors. In his opening aria, “Salve Dimora,” from 
Gounod’s “Faust,” he gave full sway to his rich and well 
controlled voice. It is a voice that inevitably wins appre- 
ciation, and it did on this occasion. Later in the program 
he sang the following: Serenade from Lalo’s “Le Roi 
d’Ys”; Leanore,” Coleridge-Taylor; “An Old Refrain,” 
Kreisler; “Serenade,” Speaks, and “Christ in Flanders,” 
Ward-Stephens. In these he was none the less successful. 

The surprise of the afternoon, however, came in Lau- 
rence Leonard, a young baritone who hails from England. 
It was his first formal appearance in this country, and 
judging from the impression he made, he has a brilliant 
future. He is the possessor of a big, rich baritone voice 
of wide compass and great power, but he has the top notes 
of a tenor. These he secures with remarkable ease, which 
is the result of wonderful breath support. His first num- 
ber was the prologue from “Pagliacci,” which served to 
gain his hearers from the start. As an encore Mr. Leonard 
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sang “Tommy Lad” with equal skill and delightful feeling. 
A later group began with “Baona Zaza,” from Leonca 
vallo’s opera, and included “Tossing Him a Rose,” Hahn, 


and “Carnaval,” Fourdrain. These numbers showed that 
in the smaller things the singer also holds his audience 
He has a charming personality and good stage appearance 
Clara Novello Davies furnished his piano accompaniments 





A Community Institute at Kansas City 
Kansas City is evidently very much interested in the 
community movement. March 22 to 24, inclusive, there 


was a three day institute held there at the Public 
Library Auditorium for leaders of community service 
recreation and others interested in that work. The 


conference relating to community music a place on 


Monday afternoon, March 22, at the Y. W. A. Audi 
torium, and was presided over by Dr. E. M Hiner as 
chairman. Dr. Hiner is one of the most prominent 
figures in the music world of Kansas City and always 


active in any movement looking to the spreading of 
music so as to influence the largest number possible, 


Gurney Scores at Philadelphia Recital 

Henry Gurney, the tenor, made a splendid impression 
when he gave his second annual recital in Witherspoon 
Hall, Philadelphia, a short time ago. His interesting 
program included arias from opera and oratorio, songs 
of old and modern masters, as well as English, Irish, 
Scotch and Welsh folk songs. Mr. Gurney has also 
won no little praise for his excellent singing in Great 
Britain and Italy. 


Columbia and Not Charleston 


In the Musica, Courter for April 1 an article was ré 
produced from a daily of Columbia, S.'C., about May 
Peterson's appearance there, but a mistake was made in 


giving the name of the city as Charleston. 


Rose Repeats Carnegie Hall Program 
The program which Maximilian Rose gave recently at 
Carnegie Hall was so well liked that the violinist has 
been requested to repeat it in Port Jervis, N. Y.; Pater 
son, N. J., and Scranton, Pa. 
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Second Special Metropolitan Matinee Gives Huge 
Audience Another Chance to Hear Noted Stars 


Parts of Four Operas Given, Featuring Ponselle, Mardones, Harrold, De Luca, Barrientos, Martinelli, Scotti 
and Farrar—Althouse Fine in “L’Oracolo”—Farrar in Last “Butterfly” and “Zaza” Performances— 
Caruso and Easton Score in “Le Prophéte”—A Change of Cast in “Blue Bird”—Five Artists 
and Chorus on Sunday Night Program 


SpectaL MATINEE, APRIL 12. 

Another special matinee, consisting of an act from 
la Forza del Destino,” “Rigoletto,” “Tosca” and 
‘Samson and Delilah,” was given at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Monday, April 12, for the benefit of 
the emergency fund 

Rosa Ponselle, Jose Mardones and Pompilio Mala- 
testa, under Papi’s baton, were heard in Act II of the 
Verdi opera and acquitted themselves creditably. Act 
III from the same composer’s “Rigoletto” brought into 
action the following: Orville Harrold, Giuseppe De 
l.uca, Maria Barrientos, Paolo Ananian, Millo Picco, 
Octave Dua, Vincenzo Reschiglian and Emma Bor- 
niggia, with Roberto Moranzoni at the conductor’s 
stand. Mr. Harrold, who sang the role of the Duke 
for the first time, proved that the Metropolitan has an- 
other excelient interpreter of the role. Barrientos and 
De Luca repeated their former well known impersona- 
tions 

Geraldine Farrar, Giovanni Martinelli and Antonio 
Scotti delighted the large audience with their skillful 


singing and acting of the second act from the favorite 
Puccini opera, “Tosca,” Moranzoni again conducting, 
while the final contribution was the ballet from Scene 
, Act Il, of “Samson and Delilah,” with Albert Wolff 
at the conductor's stand 
“L’OrAcoLo” ANp “Paciiacct,” Apri, 12 (EVENING), 
On Monday evening opera goers were presented with 
the interesting double bill of “L’Oracolo” and “Pagli- 
acci.” Didur, Scotti, Sundelius, Arden and Audisio were 
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in their old parts in the former, while Paul Althouse 
also made his appearance as Win- San-Luy. It was a 
pleasure to hear the tenor again. Moranzoni conducted 
the Chinese opera, which was given the last performance 
of the season, 

“Pagliacci” also will be laid away until next season. 
The cast, an admirable combination consisting of the 
incomparable Caruso, most capably assisted by Muzio, 
Amato, Bada and Laurenti, was the same as at previous 
productions, and aroused the usual enthusiasm, Moran- 
zoni was also the conductor in this case. 

“MapaMe Butrerrty,” Apri 14. 

The last performance of “Madame Butterfly” for the 
season had Farrar and Scotti of the usual cast, Lazaro 
for Pinkerton—not impressive to look at as an American 
naval officer, but singing well—and Jeanne Gordon, sing- 
ing Suzuki on a few hours’ notice, a role she had not ap- 
peared in for a year and never before with the Metro- 
politan. She was most satisfactory in the cast, acting 
the part excellently and contributing, as she usually does, 
the best singing of the evening to the performance. 
Moranzoni conducted and did it well, a decided habit of 
his. 

“Le Propuete,” Aprin 15. 

On Thursday evening, April 15, Meyerbeer’s “Le Pro- 
phete” was repeated at the Metropolitan Opera House 
with the same cast, except that the role of Bertha was 
sung by Florence Easton. Mme. Easton, as would be ex- 
pected, sang the part excellently and acted impressively. 
No matter with what role the soprano is entrusted, she 
can always be counted upon to do full justice to the part. 

Caruso repeated his masterly portrayal of Jean of Ley- 
den and was in superb voice. As has been said previously, 
his work in this opera will go down in history. Mme. 
Matzenauer was the rich voiced Fides, and the smaller 
parts were in the same capable hands as at previous per- 
formances. Bodanzky conducted. 

“Biue Brep,” Aprit 16 ( MATINEE.) 

On Friday afternoon a special performance of Albert 
Wolff's “Blue Bird” attracted a large audience to the Me- 
tropolitan Opera House, this being the last perfermance of 
the opera, this season. Mr. Wolff was at the conductor's 
stand and gave his score a vivid reading. 

The cast on this occasion differed from that of previous 
performances in that Gladys Axman appeared in Florence 
Eastman’s roles of Mummy, Tyl and The Maternal 
Love, which she had creditably filled once before; Miss 
Tiffany was in Miss Axman’s former role of The Joy of 
Understanding, and Jeanne Gordon most acceptably en- 
acted The Night for the first time, in addition to her usual 
parts of The Fairy and Neighbour Berlingot. 

“Lucta pt LAMMERMOOR,” APRIL 17 ( MATINEE.) 

Donizetti's ever-popular opera, based on Sir Walter 
Scott’s “Bride of Lammermoor,” attracted a capacity audi- 
ence to the Metropolitan on Saturday afternoon, April 17. 
The performance was an excellent one, although the open- 
ing chorus was not very well done, and on several -occa- 
sions Conductor Gennaro Papi found his forces somewhat 
uneven. The music of this work never fails to charm and 
Saturday’s audience testified to its delight with frequent 
and tumultous applause. 

Maria Barrientos gave a wonderfully sympathetic deline- 
ation of the title role, to which she is especially fitted. 
She made a fragile-looking Lucia, a really pathetic figure. 
Vocally she thoroughly reserved the prolonged and en- 
thusiastic applause whick the audience bestowed upon her. 
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The Edgardo was Hippolito Lazaro, who made the most 
of his opportunities both vocal and histrionic, the final 
act being especially well done. In the woodland scene 
with Lucia, the two voices blended with a rarely beauti- 
ful effect. As the Lord of Ashton, Giuseppe de Luca 
made a gallant figure, whose part in the tragedy seemed 
due to a misguided desire to do the best for his kouse, 
rather than to act the role of the villain. Jose Mardones 
was an impressive Raimondo and the remainder of the 
cast was in capable hands. 
“Eucene ONEGIN,” ApRit 16. 

There were two changes in the cast of “Eugene Onegin” 
as presented on Friday evening, April 16, though the three 
leading roles remained in the same hands as before. 
Louise Berat replaced Kathleen Howard as Filipievna, so 
that Filipievna was short and stout instead of being long 
and stout, though scarcely improved otherwise. , anon, 
Gordon, however, as Olga, was so distinct an improve- 
ment in every way—in singing, acting and appearance— 
that one wondered why Frances Ingram had ever been 
given the role. Lenski finally was awarded a legitimate 
excuse for being jealous. Mme. Muzio, Martinelli and 
De Luca were excellent, as in former performances. As 
a performance of Italian opera, “Onegin” is splendid, pro- 
vided it is possible to forget that it was not intended to 
be an Italian opera. 

“ZAZA,” Aprit 17, (EVENING). 

“Zaza” pursued her checkered career on the stage of the 
Metropolitan for the last time this season on Saturday 
evening last. Geraldine Farrar, in unusually. good voice, 
was the lady as usual, but had a_new “gentleman friend” 
in Martinelli, his first appearance in the role. Vocal hon- 
ors of the evening were most distinctly his. After the 
aria of the final act there was an ovation which held up 
the show for several minutes, frustrating all Conductor 
Moranzoni’s efforts to proceed. Martinelli acted, too, with 
more than his wonted spirit. In fact, his accession to the 
cast brought an entirely new and improved element into 
the opera. The other characters: remained in accustomed 
hands. Amato’s Cascart is the best thing he has done this 
season, and Minnie Egener makes much of a hard role 
as Zaza’s maid. Marie Tiffany was new to the role of 
Floriana, Zaza’s music hall rival of the first act. It is a 
small part, but important for a moment, and Miss Tiffany 
did excellently with it, singing it much better than the 
original holder, Miss Ingram, and acting it with spirit 
and the necessary toughness. It was a neat bit of charac- 
ter work, 

Sunpay Eventnc CONCERT, 

Rosa Ponselle, Margaret Matzenauer, Marie Sundelius, 
Pasquale Amato and Jose Mardones, with the added at- 
traction of the opera orchestra and chorus, attracted a 
throng to the Metropolitan Opera House on Sunday even- 
ing, April 18, a great many being turned away, unable to 
gain admission. It was a popular program, including the 
overture to “Oberon,” the Easter Hymn from “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” the ballet suite from “Le Cid,” second act of 
“La Forza del Destino,” the Prologue from “Pagliacci,” 
and the Soldiers’ Chorus from “Faust.” Ponselle, Mat- 
zenauer and Sundelius were in excellent voice and were 
most enthusiastically applauded. Amato, always a favor- 
ite, and Mardones, too, received their deserved share of 
the plaudits. The work of the orchestra and chorus was 
most commendable, credit going to Giulio Setti and Wil- 
liam Tyroler, who directed. A special feature of the 
evening’s program was the performance of the second act 
of “La Forza del Destino,” in which Miss Ponselle and 
Mr, Mardones sang exquisitely. 


Fontaine at Paris Opéra Comique 

Charles Fontaine, the popular tenor of the Chicago 
Opera Association, made his re-entree recently at the 
Opera Comique in Paris as Des Grieux in “Manon,” Edith 
Mason singing the title role. Both scored a big success. 
This summer, as heretofore, Mr. Fontaine will sing 
several guest performances at Deauville, where for several 
seasons he has been one of the favorite artists. 


Werrenrath Sings Two Witmark Publications 

Reinald Werrenrath sang two Witmark publications in 
Brooklyn at the Academy of Music on April 12. “Nancy’s 
Answer” was programmed, and as his first encore he gave 
Victor Herbert's “Molly.” 





Scotney’s Operatic Engagements 


Evelyn Scotney, coloratura soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, has been engaged to accompany ecaoeg 
Scotti on his grand opera tour of four weeks. Upon her 
return to New York, Miss Scotney will make plans to go 
to Ravinia Park for the season there. 
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MINNEAPOLIS PROVIDES FINE 
CHILDREN’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Excellent Results Achieved in Public School Program 
Study—Seidel and Boguslawski Recent Soloists— 
Karle and Williams Assist at Elks’ Glee Club 
Annual Concert—Gabrilowitsch Completes 
University Series—All-Grade Orches- 
tra Makes Successful Appearance 
_ Minneapolis, Minn., March 22, 1920—The Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra gave a magnificent concert March 12, 
with the Beethoven overture to “Egmont” as the opening 
number and-the Brahms symphony in E major as the nu- 
cleus of the program. Emil Oberhoffer gave a sterling 
reading of the Brahms, exhibiting the splendid possibilities 

of the orchestra. 

Toscha Seidel, the soloist, offered the Mendelssohn con- 
certo, He pares this work with great beauty and was the 
recipient of much well deserved applause. 

Bocustawsk1 Hearp at “Pop.” 

The popular concert of March 7, given by the orchestra, 
provided an opportunity for a first hearing of the piano 
playing of Moses Boguslawski, who made an excellent im- 
pression with the Liszt concerto, No. 1, in E flat major. 

The orchestra played with its usual skill the Tschaikow- 
sky “March Slav” and the “Pathetic’ symphony by the 
same composer. The audience listened with rapt attention. 

FINAL CHILpREN’s SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

The last children’s concert of the season was given Fri- 
day afternoon, March 19, when the Auditorium was 
jammed to the doors with enthusiastic children from the 
public schools. Because of a cold, Mr. Oberhoffer omitted 
the explanatory notes of the program, which follows: 
Tone poem, “Finlandia,” Sibelius; the “Ride of the Val- 
kyries,” Wagner; scherzo from “The Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice,” Dukas ; march of the knights of the Grail, from 
“Parsifal,” Wagner; a xylophone solo, “The Fire Fly,” 
Stobbe (soloist, Adelmour M. Hoskins), and the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff “Spanish Caprice.” 

A bulletin had been prepared by Agnes Moore Fryberger 
for each of these concerts, copies of which were sent to all 
of the schools, where, with phonograph records, an ex- 
haustive study was made of each program and the instru- 
ments under consideration. 

KarLeE AND WILLIAMS witH THE ELxs Giee CLuB. 

The Elks Glee Club appeared at the Auditorium for its 
fourth annual concert, March 9, with W. Rhys-Herbert, 
director, assisted by Theo Karle, tenor, and Henry Wil- 
liams, harpist of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
The club sang numbers by Dix, Schmidt, Parry, Abt, Sul- 
livan, Noll, Harris and Sargeant, together with several 
arrangements by the conductor. These singers rank high 
in local musical circles, and this concert demonstrated 
their great efficiency. Mr. Rhys-Herbert has given un- 
stintingly of his time and talent and the club has ad- 
vanced accordingly. Mr. Williams is always the finished 
artist, while Theo Karle sang a splendid program with 
fine musical discrimination. 

GABRILOWITSCH COMPLETES UNIVERSITY SERIES. 

The last of the series of four-concerts at the University 
of Minnesota Armory was given March 15 by Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch. His program ranged: from Handel, Bach and 
Scarlatti to Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann and Liszt, 
with a melodie in E minor, op. 8, of his own composition. 
His playing was entirely gratifying, wonderful nuance of 
tone and delicate phrasing being prominent features. No 
pianist has ever played here with greater success. 
ALL-GrApE OrcHESTRA MAKes SUCCESSFUL APPEARANCE. 

The All-Grade Orchestra, under the baton of Ruth An- 
derson, supervisor of orchestras in the grade schools, 
made its first appearance of the year on March 13, at the 
opening of the new’ Business Women’s Club rooms. These 
sturdy youngsters, forty in number, played so well that 
Mayor Myers asked about establishing it as a civic or- 
ganization. The large audience approved heartily this new 
work done in the public schools. 

On Saturday and Sunday evenings the club members 
and their guests were entertained by the North High Glee 
Clubs (boys and girls), and Sunday afternoon the Bremer 
Orchestra, with Maud Purdy directing, gave a most ac- 
ceptable program. R. A. 





Supervisors Sing Foster’s New Song 

A stirring climax was reached in Philadelphia on 
Americanization Day of the Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference, when, after business was over, Dr. Hollis 
Dann, presiding in the chair, invited Fay Foster to the 
platform for the purpose of playing the accompaniment to 
her new patriotic chorus, “Are You For Me or Against 
Me?” (the Question of the Flag). 

Fay Foster, who during the past few years suitceeded 
in the somewhat difficult task of enriching the literature 
of good school music, and as a result, well known to all 
present in the large Wanamaker Auditorium, was en- 
thusiastically received when responding to Dr. Dann’s call. 
Osbourne McConathy, of Evanston, Ill., consented to lead 
the voices made up of the entire assemblage, approximate- 
ly 800 voices, all supervisors. Charles S. Laird, the pos- 
sessor of a sonorous bass voice and much personality, 
undertook the solo part, and after the rendition shared 
with the composer in the honor of the day. 


Arkansas University Fosters Music 
The University of Arkansas, located at Fayetteville, is 
one of the largest schools of music in the South. Under 
the directorship of Henry Doughty Tovey, the school has 
widened its sphere of influence in the steady manner which 
betokens the right form of growth. The first community 
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(Lower Right) College of Education,: University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 
This building stands on the side of a mountain and can be seen for miles around, 
(Upper Left) University of Kansas, main building. 


House at the University of Arkansas. 
It was the Arkansas Building at the St. Louis Fair. 


stone in this building was hauled in by ov teams in 1865, before the Frisco Railroad operated. 
(Upper Right) Henry Doughty Tovey, director of the School of Music, 


(Photo Schrader, Little Rock, Ark.) 


the old building at the University of Illinois. 
University of Kansas. 


sings in the State were held at the University, and popu- 
lar orchestra concerts are given twice a month on Sun- 
days. Music is standardized in Arkansas, and music is 
in the course of seventy-five per cent, of the high schools 
of the State. Credits for entrance to the University are 
given by all the colleges in the University for work done 
in music where the instructor is an accredited teacher in 
the State association, where the course used in the High 
Schools for outside and inside studies is the one copy- 
righted by the association, and when periodical examina- 
tions have been held. The University of Arkansas prides 
itself in the fact that it is one of the few schools granting 
entrance credits to any college for music done in High 
School. The College of Education allows the pupil to 
take as much work in music as is offered by the School 
of Music. All of this work is credited toward gradua- 
tion from this college. 

Since September, 1908, director Tovey has given 691 
public programs with an attendance which augers well 
for musical appreciation in Fayetteville. Recent recitals 
have also been given by David C. Hansard, violinst; the 
University Orchestra, Mary Cummings Bateman, soprano, 
and Guthrie Hassell, pianist. 

During the summer Mr. Tovey, who is president of the 
State Music Teachers’ Association, is an assistant in- 
structor to Allen Spencer at the Bay View Assembly, 
Bay View, Mich. 


Dicie Howell Sails for Europe May 29 


Dicie Howell is booked for a number of concert en- 
gagements before sailing for Europe on May 29, where 
she expects to spend the summer studying and traveling. 
The soprano was born in Tarboro, N. C., and received 
most of her early education in Salem College, the well known 
Moravian school of the South. Miss Howell received 
not only her elementary studies in the regular curriculum 
at Salem, but her early musical education was likewise 
obtained there. She studied both violin and piano for two 
years, but gave up her instrumental studies, devoting the 
last two years of college, 1910-11, to vocal work exclu- 
sively, She then went to Boston and continued voice 
study at the New England Conservatory for two years, 
1911-12, under the direction of Charles White. She came 
to New York in 1914, obtaining a church position less than 
a month after her arrival, becoming soloist in the Mount 
Morris Baptist Church on Fifth avenue, under the direc- 
tion of A. Y. Cornell. Subsequently, she became the so- 
prano soloist at the First Presbyterian Church in Brook- 
lyn, under R. Huntington Woodman. The soprano made 
her New York debut this season, but has had two years 
of concertizing, having sung many interesting recitals, ora- 
torio works and orchestra concerts. 


Charlotte Lund Gives Enjoyable Recital 


An appreciative audience greeted Charlotte Lund, so- 
prano, at her song recital, given Sunday afternoon, April 
11, in the Princess Theater, New York. The program 
opened with “Invocazione Di Orfeo,” Jacopo Peri; “Deh 
Vieni non Tardar,” from “Le Nozze di Figaro,” Mozart, 
and “Sconforto, Portami via,” Tirindelli. Next in order 
was a group of songs by Grieg, and “L’Invitation au 
Voyage,” Duparc; “Paysages Belges” and “Chetaux de 
Bois,” Debussy; “Apre Un Réve,” Fause, and “Psyche,” 
Paladilhe. The exquisite “Chant Venitienne,” Bemberg; “A 
Song at Capri,” Mabel Wood Hill; “I Am the Wind,” 
Florence Parr Gere, and “A Memory,” Gustav Saenger 
called for repetition. Other members included “Invoca- 
tion,” Campbell-Tipton; “The Last Hour,” Kramer, and 
“Love, I Have Won You,” Ronald. “At Parting” by 
Rogers was sung as an encore. 


(Lower Left) The Sigma Nu Fraternity 
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A number of lovely bouquets were received by the 
gifted singer whose artistic interpretation of her varied 
program won enthusiastic applause. Special mention 
should be made of Gordon Hampson, who proved him- 
self an admirable accompanist, 
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“THE SECRETS OF SVENGALTI’ have never been revealed. But how he taught Trilby 


to be the greatest singer in the world will be told in the Musical. 
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“A PASS—AND WHAT IT MEANS' 


By Reinald Werrenrath, 

[This is the fourth in a series of articles by various 
well known artists on the subject of “A Pass—and 
What It Means,” the first, second and third instalments 
being published in these columns March 18, April 8 and 
April 15-—Editor’ s Note.] 


\re passes a bad influence? Yes, usually! They some- 
times do a certain amount of good—it all depends where, 
hen and to whom they are issued. Of course, with 
tablished artists, who have a huge following of paid 


idinissions, a pass is impossible, It would be ridiculous 
think of obtaining a pass for such artists as Heifetz, 
Hofmann, MeCormack, Garrison, and the like, who al- 
pack an auditorium. I consider the pass habit no 
ke than a graft habit, for, in most cases, people who can 
t get them, buy tickets 
ly manager apparently agrees with me. One day, 
rtly before my last recital, | walked into the Wolfsohn 
Bureau and overheard a convincing telephone conversa 
tior Some one had called up for two passes for my con 
In answer to the - st, my manager answered in 
i single expressive word “Why?” “I want to hear him 
’ replied the man on "the other end of the wire. “All 
right,” was the next reply, “go and buy tickets”—and he 
clic Now, if other managers adopted this method, - 
pass hunters would be quickly exterminated, and the. 
cipts subsequently materially enhanced. 
Personally, | do not approve of free admission under 
circumstances, with the possible exception of one. If 
there happen to be a few seats unoccupied, it is a nice 
» send them to hospitals, or welfare institutions. 





® Martin, Peoria, Ill. 


thing t 

In this way, the poor, but deserving, aré feached and REINALD WERRENRATH, 

enefited hese people, not having the financial where ‘ 
vithal, thus get to concerts they otherwise Could not at probably paid less in actual dollars, and years of hard 
tend. Under this circumstance, I consider & pass a gen- work, to become a merchant than it did the musician to 
erous and helpful thing without in any way hurting the become an artist. The remuneration to a music ian is not 
eputation of the artist or his box office réceipts. commensurate with the remuneration to the cloth manu- 


On the whole, passes spoil the concert-going public and facturer, though the latter very frequently asks for a 
are unfair to the artist. The condition is improving every concert pass from the man he would be shocked at for 
ay, | grant, but for many years the abothinable habit of asking an exchange of courtesy. 
viving tickets away promiscuously was the order of the 





iay. | know dozens of artists, and, in fact, many in : ncett 

dividuals only distantly related in their work to the mu Plymouth Institute Choral Club Conce 

ical profession, who expect “professional courtesy.” It On Wednesday evening, April 14, the second concert of 
not right, and I am glad to hear that there is a move this, the fifth season of the Plymouth Institute Choral Club, 


ment on foot to stop free admission. It may be a matter was given at Plymouth Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., under 
of viewpoint, but I cannot see the difference in asking an the direction of Bruno Huhn. lhe choral numbers in 
artist for a pass to his recital and asking a cloth manu- cluded “Annie Laurie,” “John Peel,” (an old North Coun 
facturer for ten yards, or whatever it takes, of material try hunting song), “The Shepherd's Waking” (Eaton Fan 
to make a suit. It is the artist’s, as well as the merchant's ing), “The First Day of Spring” and “The Primrose” 
stock in trade. For that matter, thé dloth manufacturer (Mendelssohn), “Spring” (Frederick Cowen), “Ranz des 
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Vaches,” “When Allen-a-Dale Went a Hunting” (R. L. de 
Pearsall), and the madrigal from tke opera, “Tom Jones” 
(Edward German). 

Lora Thompson, harpist, and Walter Green, ‘baritone, 
were the assisting soloists. Numbers by Hahn, Dubez and 
Rogers made up Miss Thompson’s contribution’ to the pro- 
gram: Mr. Greeti. was very well received in songs by 
Pierce, .Briers,.Gantvoort and Carl Busch. 

At the close of the concert, there was dancing in the 
gymnasium, 

Alfred Boyce is the accompanist for the club and also 
assistant conductor; Katherine Tinling, secretary and 
treasurer, with Jessie Crimp acting as her assistant. 


Kraft Beats Snowstorm to Fill Engagements 


After finishing a most successful week at the Linds- 
borg (Kan.) Festival, Arthur Kraft, the widely known 
Chicago tenor, left for Belleville, IIL, to sing Bruch’s 
“Arminius.” It seemed just luck which enabled Mr. 
Kraft to cross half the State of Kansas and all of Mis- 
souri to fill his engagements there, as the terrible snow- 
storm seemed to stop all lines of communication and 
also effected transportation to a degree that trains were 
from six to eight hours late. It is claimed, however, 
that Mr. Kraft carries a horseshoe concealed some- 
where, but his explanation is simple, in that all the 
trains from the West were so late that is was no trick 
at all to get anywhere. 

Mr. Kraft was soloist at the Ravenswood Woman's Club 
Spring Festival in Chicago April 12, and on April 13 sang 

“Elijah” in Milwaukee, Wis., for the A Capella Chorus. 
Friday and Saturday, April 16 and 17, found him in 
Peoria, Il, filling a return engagement within a month. 


Jessie Fenner Hill Pupil in Recital 


Julia Lawrence, an artist-pupil of Jessie Fenner Hill, 
gave a song recital in the Wanamaker Auditorium, New 
York, on Monday afternoon, April 12, The young singer 
who possesses a well trained soprano voice of beautiful 
quality and rich timbre, gave a program which offered 
opportunities to display her powers from many angles, 
comprising “La Colomba,” arranged by Schindler ; “La 
Folletta,” Marchesi; two songs by Weckerlin, “Lison 
Dormant” and “Paris est au Roi’; aria from “Madame 
Chrysanthéme,” Messager; “Values,” Vanderpool; East- 
wood Lane’s “The Little Fisherman” and “Summer Glow” 
“Brown Birdeen,” Buzzi-Peccia; “The Last Hour,” Kra- 
mer; “The Cunnin’ Little Thing,” Hageman; “My Little 
House,” Pierce, and “My Love Is a Muleteer,” Di Nogero. 
Her artistic singing and marked assurance reflected great 
credit upon her teacher. She won sincere applause and 
was obliged to give two added numbers. 

Lina Coén accompanied the singer charmingly. 


Frida Stjerna at Swedish Church 


The Gustav Adolph Swedish Church in East Twenty- 
second street, New York, secured the services on Good 
Friday, April 2, of Frida Stjerna, who led the whole 
service and sang the entire littany. For the offertory 
she also sang a setting of the Forty-second Psalm, by 
Wennerberg. The service was conducted in the Swed- 
ish language, which was gratifying to Miss Stjerna, 
owing to the fact that she is Swedish by birth. The 
same curch is contemplating having this attractive and 
talented. artist at a confirmation service and concert. 


Crosman to Sing in Opera 
Lillian Crosman, who is in New York City at the pres- 
ent time coaching with Laura E. Morrill, has been en- 
gaged as one of the leading sopranos by the Municipal 
Theater Association for the seven weeks of opera to be 
given in the open air theater at Forest Park, St. Louis, 
Mo., beginning June 7. 


Matzenauer Re-engaged at Metropolitan 


Announcement has been made of the re-engagement of 
Margaret Matzenauer for two years more at the Metro- 
politan. 





Reed Miller at Mendelssohn Glee Club Smoker 


“Signor Reeda Milleroso” was the way Reed Miller 
was billed at the Mendelssohn Glee Club smoker, when 
he sang the difficult part of Rodolfo in “La Boheme,” 
with a bashful little masculine Mimi, “It was lots of 
fun,” says the jovial Reed, “though I didn’t notice Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza among those present, and therefore don’t 
think I’ll do the role at the Metropolitan next season.” 
It's the Met’s loss, we'll say! 
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POLK COMMUNITY HOUSE TO 
CELEBRATE FIRST AMERICAN 
SONG COMPOSERS’ CONVENTION 


Grace Porterfield Polk Offers $100 Prize for Best Art 
Song and Folk Song 

The recent dedication of the Polk Community House in 
the picturesque little town of Greenwood, Ind., proved to 
be not only of interest to the American song composers, 
but a unique holiday for the Hoosier folk residing there. 
Ralph Polk, son of the founder, James Polk, in an ad- 
dress made upon the occasion, said that beginning with 
next June an annual convention would be held in the new 
anditorium, The dedication of the building is but another 
chapter in the career of Grace Porterfield Polk, the suc- 
cessful composer, whose efforts have been and are con- 
stantly directed toward championing the cause of the 
worthy, yet unknown, American song composers, 

Some time ago the press throughout the country com- 
mented upon the new movement started by Mrs. Polk, 
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James 7’. Polk, the Community House at Greenwood, 

Ind., and Grace Porterfield Polk, composer and 

founder of the fund for song contests to help worthy 
unknown composers, * 











which assured participation for song composers in every 
State in the Union. The Grace Porterfield Polk fund 
makes it possible for the winners of these contests to 
have their folk and art songs, as well as the children’s 
songs composed by any of the children in the Junior De- 
partments of the Federated Music Clubs, published and 
properly exploited. 

Part of the funds derived from the publication of these 
songs will go toward the perpetuation of the yearly fund 
contests, which, beginning with the State of Indiana, will 
eventually be held in every State, the proceeds being used 
toward that end with the co-operation of the Federated 
Music Clubs. The other half will be turned over to the 
composers of the winning songs. 

Mrs. Polk is offering one hundred dollars each for the 
best art song and folk song. The winners of the contest 
will also be invited, as Mrs. Polk’s guests, to the annual 
convention. Judging from the great interest that this al- 
truistic movement has caused in the musical world, it is 
bound to be of genuine constructive value to the entire 
cause of American music. 
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: An interesting feature of the occasion was the appear- York. An equally noted lyric of the Ruffo repertory, the 
A. M. Oberfelder in New York ance of Louise Homer, daughter of Mme. Homer, who Brindisi from Thomas’ “Hamlet” is also included in the 
“<% isitors in New York from the West last week included seems to be following in the steps of her gifted mother. program. 


M. Oberfelder, the energetic manager of Denver, Col., 
= % is busily booking up artists for next season. He was 
very enthusiastic over the splendid manner in which Den- 
ver is grasping her musical opportunities. Mr, Oberfelder 
presented a course of ten concerts this season, the artists 
including Paul Althouse, Marie Tiffany, Florence Mac- 
beth, Arthur Middleton, Helen Stanley, Sousa and _ his 
band, Julia Claussen, Mischa Elman, the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet, Jacques Thibaud, Joseph Bonnet, Percy Grainger, and 
a joint recital by Eugene Ysaye and Mischa Elman. For 
this course,,he informed a Musica Courter representa- 
tive that he had sold 4,500 season tickets, and the pros- 
pects for next season look even better, Just what this 
means in a musical sense may be determined when one 
takes into consideration tht fact that this was by no means 
the only course offered in a city not especially noted for 
its devotion to music. 


Herbert Witherspoon’s Annual Pupils’ Recital 


Herbert Witherspoon the eminent New York vocal 
teacher, presented fifteen pupils in an annual recital at 
Chalif Hall on Wednesday evening, April 14. The various 
singers who contributed to the program exhibited remark- 
able ability along the lines of artistic interpretation and 


Miss Homer’s rendition of Strauss’ “Voce di Primavera” 
gave much pleasure. Another singer whose work was 
especially enjoyed was Jane Eller, who rendered Saint- 
Saéns’ “Mon Coeur s’ouvre a ta voix” in a commendably 
finished manner. The audience received John Quine, who 
sang an air from Diaz’s “Benvenuto Cellini,” with warm 
applause and justly so. Knight MacGregor’s excellent 
baritone voice was heard several times during the evening, 
and Ellen Rumsey rendered Brahms’ “Maiden’s Curses” 
and “On a Mountain” with such skill that she was forced 
to give an encore. 

Other talented pupils who took part included John 
Stein, Ruth Ecton, Juliet Griffith, Dorothy Beach, Thomas 
McGranahan, Elizabeth Bonner, Louise Case, Walter Leary, 
Ethel Hague Rea and Genia Fonariova, 


Ruffo to Sing eciinaias from “Pagliacci” 


Titta Ruffo has added the prologue from “Pagliacci” to 
the extensive program he will present at his last recital 
here on the evening of April 25 in the Hippodrome. It 
was with this famous aria that he provoked a tremendous 
explosion of applause when he made his first appearance 
of the current season with the Chicago Opera Association 
in the Lexington Theater on January 28. The press was 


Connecticut M. T. A. Holds Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Connecticut Music Teachers’ 
Association was held Saturday, April 10, in Christ Church 
parish house at Hartford. At this time the following offi 
cers were elected for 1920: President, Mariette N. Fitch, 
Rockville; vice-president, James D. Price, Warehouse 


Point; secretary, Mabel Wainwright, Hartford; treasurer 
Elsie Dresser, Hartford; counsellor, Prof. Waldo S. Pratt, 
Hartford; executive commen, Lillian Bissell, Hartford; 
Edith Shinners, Meriden; Kate Lewis, New Haven; Mary 
Peck, Bridgeport, and Ralph Baldwin, Hartford Che 


association aims for greater co-operation between private 
music teachers and the supervisors of music in public 
schools, and at the meeting the following topics were dis 


cussed : “Music Appreciation in the Kindergarten,” Lillian 
Bissell ; “Music Appreciation in the High School,” Eve 
lyn Bates ; “Co-operation Between Private Teachers and 
Public School Supervisors,” James D. Price, and “Credits 


for Music in High School,” Ralph Baldwin. 


Prokofieff Heard in Russian Music 
Serge Prokofieff, the pianist, gave a program of Russian 





splendid diction, as well as voices in the use of which Mr, ; ; Lo ; 
Witherspoon’s authoritative training was at all +times unanimous in its verdict that the ovation received by music at the residence of Mrs. Joseph Thomas in New 
evident. Ruffo was unparalleled in the history of baritones in New York, on Thursday afternoon, April 8. 








the week of April 4th. 





The Beautiful Three Act Fairy Opera 


‘Haensel and Gretel” 


By ETHELBERT HUMPERDINCK 


Will be repeated at the Capitol Theatre, New York 
City, in condensed form for one week only, beginning 
Sunday, May 9, 1920, by the same cast which so 
successfully produced the opera at this house during 
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Clubs and Singing Societies, with costume and action, either in 
abbreviated form as arranged by Mr, 
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ELEANOR PAINTER, = 

Who is appearing as Dolores in the revival of “Flora- 

dora” which opened at the Century Theater in New 

York on April 5. Miss Painter's ability as an actress 

is parallel with her art as a singer, and the press of 

the metropolis was profuse in its praise of her 

work following the opening night of the production. 
RI ty: Faget, This actress-singer is the wife of Louis Graveure, 
MEMBERS OF THE WESTMINSTER COLLEGE GIRLS’ GLEE CLUB, the eminent baritone. (Photo by Geisler & Andrews, 
One of the musical organizations connected with the music department of Westminster College at New N. Y.) 
Wilmington, Pa., of which Per Neilsen is the director. This winter the olub has been presenting a very 
interesting program at concerts for which it has been engaged in the various cities in Pennsylvania, the 
soloiste on cach occasion being Helen Hazen Harbison, pianist, and Marian Dannheiser, violinist. Mr. 
Nielsen has wielded the baton at all of these events, (Heinz Studio, Sharon, Pa.) 


MISCHA ELMAN IN MIAMI, 
The accompanying snapshots were taken during 
Mischa Elman’s recent visit to Miami, Fla. (1) The 
violinist and Josef Bonime, his accompaniat; (2) 
Elman’s accompanist enjoying a swim in the Miami 
Beach pool; (3) left to right—S. Ernest Phillipit, 
manager of Miami, I. M. Cassel, Mischa Elman and 
Josef Bonime. 


a 





MAUDE N. RBA, 
business manager of the Chicago Apollo Musical 
Club and a staunch supporter of the Barbereuw Sys- 
tem Mme. Barbereus-Parry, the founder, is arrang- 
ing to start new centers throughout the Hast and 
Middle West... Miss Rea, who is entering her third 
year as manager of the Chicago Apollo Club, has 
proven that a woman can accomplish in business WALTER DAMROSCH AND FAMILY LEAVING FOR EUROPE. 
what she does in artistic work. She is an oratorio The conductor of the New York Symphony and his family were snapped on board the Steamship La 
enthusiast and believes that every city should main- France on which he sailed on April 14 from New York to conduct concerts in Hurope. Left to right: 
tain» a fine, large oratorio society, (Photo by Polly Damrosch, Mrs. Damrosch, the conductor, and Gretchen and Ruth Damrosch. (Photo by Central 
Beidler, Chicago.) News Photo Service.) 
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GIACOMO RIMINI, 
Bariione of the Chicago Opera, who has been re- 
engaged by that organization for three more years. 
Mt. Rimini sang during the present season in siety 
performances, appearing in fourteen different roles. 
He closed his present season by appearing in four 
performances within seventy-two hours, the operas 
being “Masked Ball,” “Tosca” and “Lucia,” in which 

he had two appearances. 





CARL RICHARD STASNY, 
Who will direct the piano department of the Boston 
Conservatory of Music of the Hub City. It has been 
Mr. Stasny’s good fortune to know many of the most 
noted musicians of the day and he counted among his 
personal friends Wagner, Brahms, Grieg, Gade, 
Tschaikowsky, Saint-Saéns, Schytte, Raff, Svendsen, 
Lachner, Liszt, Rubinstein, Sophie Menter, Von 
Bulow, Clara Schumann and Leachetizky. Such a 
musician should prove to be a valuable addition to 

the faculty of the conservatory. 





FRANCESCA ZARAD, 
Soprano, whose successful concert appearances 
throughout the West have not only made her better 
known in that field but have won for her numerous 
‘ admirers. (Tarkelson & Henry Photo.) 


2 
VAHRAH HANBURY, 
Soprano, who has just returned from a most succesa- 
ful concert tour of the Middle West and South, 
which included appearances in and around such cen- 
ters as Grand Rapids and Cedar Rapids, Mich.; Hills- 
boro, Tex.; New Orleans, La., and Macon, Ga. Miss 
Hanbury will sing Beethoven's ninth symphony with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in that city on May 7 and 
8. She sails the middle of June for England, where 
she will tour extensively before returning to this 
country for the season of 1920-21, (Photo by Illus- 
trated News.) 








MAUD ALLAN, 
Who sailed for South America on April 14, where 
she will give thirty-two recitals. She will open her 
tour in Buenos Aires under the management of R. H 
Morgan. (From a sketch by Charles Buchel.) 


MME. SPROTTE, 
Contralto of Los Angeles, Cal., who is featuring 
Mana-Zucca’s songs out West and who will be heard 
in New York next season, (Photo by Bushnell.) 





GEORGIA MacMULLEN, 
Soprano, who has recently appeared. with splendid 
success for several prominent clubs in New York and 
other cities. The Canadian Club of New York, Hotel 
Belmont; the Women’s Philharmonic Society, Car- 
negie Hall, and others of like standing are numbered 
among them. As soloist in the performance of can- 
tatas and special musical services, she has sung in 1 
number of New York churches. With the Aborn 
Opera Company, with which organization some of her 


early musical experience was gained, she sang the 
part of Lola in “Cavalleria,” in Springfieid, Ohio; 
five performances of the servant in “Martha,” in 
Washington, D. C.; five performances of the Singing 
Page in “Rigoletto,” and several other parts. She 
has given special attention to concert repertory. 


ROSALIE MILLER, 
Soprano, who made her second appearance at the 
Metropolitan Opera Sunday night concerts on April 
11. Her singing, as commented upon by the critic of 
the World, was “delightful.” 
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Elsa Alves Hunter, Soprano 


The young soprano, Elsa Alves Hunter, daughter of 
her instructor, the contralto, Mrs, Carl Alves, who had 
a brilliant career in oratorio and concert, gave her first 
New York recital in Aeolian Hall, Monday afternoon, 
April 12, She had the rarely sympathetic help of Coen- 
raad V. Bos as accompanist. With her mother and her 
brother, the junior Carl Waldemar Alves, who has also 
given much help in her instruction, the young artist re- 
sided for nine years in Leipsic. Before her return to 
America, and while in her teens, she sang repeatedly in 
Leip ic and neighboring cities, and in 1914 assisted Ru- 
dolph Ganz in a Berlin recital of his songs. 

Virs. Hunter's present recital began with Purcell’s “Dido 
Aeneas” recitative and aria, followed by Dr. Arne’s 
“Where the Bee Sucks,” Bach’s “Come, Sweet Death” 
(her own English translation), and Handel’s “O, Had I 
Jubal’s Lyre.” A Brahms-Wolf group in English had 
“QO, Death Is Like the Cooling Night,” “The Smith” and 
“On Sunday Morning,” by Brahms, and Wolf's “Stork’s 
Message,” “Would’st Behold Thy Lover Sadly Dying” 
and “Song to Spring.” A modern group included De- 
bussy’s “De Fleurs” and “De Greve,” Fourdrain’s “Celle 
prefere,” in French, and Rudolph Ganz’s “A Mem- 
ory” and “'Neath the Stars.” The last group included 
Earl Cranston Sharp's “Japanese Death Song,” Marion 
Bauer's new “Roses Breathe in the Night,” Richard Hage- 
man’s “May Night,” Brockway’s “Frog Went a-Courting” 
and MacDowell’s “Maid Sings Light.” There were a half 
dozen repetitions and encores in response to applause. 

Of many features in this noteworthy recital, probably 
the most marked of all were the moving beauty and in- 
tensity with which the artist gave the classics by Bach and 
Handel, besides those by Brahms and Hugo Wolf. Never- 
theless, the audience demanded and secured repetition of 


que j¢ 


Fourdrain’s “Celle que je prefere,” Ganz’s “’Neath the 
Stars” and Hageman’s * ‘May Night,” after having earlier 
repeated Wolf's “Song to Spring.” Then she had found a 
tragic note in her very first number, with the line, “Death 
is now a welcome guest,” in the Purcell setting. Brahms’ 


“On Sunday Morning” was again pure tragedy. Without 
regard to the particular composer ‘school represented, she 
had the same limitless detail for bringing out the signif- 


cance of the poem, and she had the fine control of the 
vocal means needed to present it, The florid work in the 
Handel aria probably constituted the most perfect exhibi- 
tion of her purely vocal resources. At the close of the 


singer and accompanist were surrounded 
who congratulated them on the 


recital both the 
by musicians and friends, 
success of the occasion, 


The Schumann Club 


Percy Rector Stephens, director of the Schumann Club, 
has made out of the Schumann Club’s women’ chorus a 
choral body which demands serious attention and criti- 
cism. The tonal quality is good, although the music sung 
is more oftener than not of decided difficulty, in the splen- 
did arrangements made especially for the club by Deems 
Taylor, there is rarely any straying away from the correct 


tonality, and there is decided rhythmic surety. What more 
can one demand of any chorus? On Monday evening, 
April 12, at Carnegie Hall, the club offered a program 


made up entirely of folk songs. Thanks to the ingenuity 
of Mr. Taylor's arrangements, there was almost entire 
avoidance of the monotony inevitable to such a program, 
though even he could not make anything except lugubrious 
length out of the Armenian specimens offered. There was 
a group cf Breton dance songs and canticles, the best of 
them being an exquisite canticle, “Disons le Chapelet,” 


and the jolly “Le Sabotier.” Next came Belgian folk 
songs, among which a humorous street song of .the chil- 
dren of Liége, “La Boiteuse,” was extremely fetching and 
was, incidentally, splendidly done. Particularly noticeable 


in these two groups was the excellent pronunciation and 
enunciation of French by the chorus as a whole. The 
present writer never has heard better choral work in 
this respect. The Armenian folk songs have already been 
referred to and the final group was from England. It 
was a pleasure to realize that they compared more than 
favorably with all the others heard; in fact, the gem of 
the evening was the “May Day Carol” and there was noth- 
ing better to listen to in the whole program than the 
Norfolk dance song, “Twenty, Eighteen,” which had to 


be repeated, as were a number of others during the even- 
in a the demand of the audience. 

soloist was Lorraine Wyman, who sang three 
mB Canadian folk songs and three of the Kentucky 
mountaineer ballads, of w ich the pleasantest was “The 
Nightingale.” Miss Wyman’s material—though the 
French-Canadian numbers were not especially interesting 
—was much better than her presentation of it. Charles 
Hart deserves a special word for his tasteful and discreet 
accompaniments for the club. Mr. Taylor’s piano parts 
are often so good that they deserve separate hearing. He 
was present and called upon Mr. Stephens to bow in 
acknowledgment of the applause, while Mr. Stephens him- 
self was repeatedly recalled, as he deserved to be. 


Yvette Guilbert 


That the voice, although a necessary adjunct to song, is 
not essential to successful interpretation, was again dem- 
onstrated by the inimitable Yvette Guilbert at her recital 
for the benefit of St. Agatha’s School, which filled the 
Biltmore Hotel ballroom on the evening of April 12. Her 
fascinating program began with the golden legends of 
the sixteenth century, then followed a group of songs of 
the middle ages, which included the quaint “Pourgois me 
bat mon Mari,” which gave her rare opportunity to dis- 
play coquettish charms, as did “Le Pauvse Innocent” in 
her Chauson’s crinoline. The zenith was attained in “La 
Femme” of Jules Laforgue, arranged by G. Ferrari, which 


BONCI 


“The tenor’s delivery of the ‘laughing 
song’ held up the opera with a riot re- 
calling the old Manhattan days.”’—New 
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she rendered more realistic by the aid of a cigarette. 
Emily Gresser is a promising artist, who played some 
interesting selections on the violin, showing excellent sus- 
tained work, and light fantastic touches in Mozart's “Pan- 
tomine.” Edmond Rickett, at the piano, was a sympathetic 
accompanist. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 13 





Lois Ewell, Soprano 
There was much interest manifested in hearing Lois 
Ewell in her recital at Aeolian Hall, Tuesday afternoon, 
April 13, as her appearance was quite in the nature of a 
comeback. She had been absent from the public stage 
or platform in New York since the days when she was 


the favorite prima donna of English opera at the Century | 


Theater. Miss Ewell showed with her very first group 


that she had lost none of the art which had been hers; ; 


in fact, she seemed to have gained a certain finesse, but 
pe rhaps this was only because the recital program gaye 
her more opportunity for detail work than the broader 
lines of opera. Only an artist of the first rank can sing, 
for instance, the Debussy “Fantoches” or the Schumann 
“The Sand Man” (very effective in English) as she did 
them and her interpretation of Hageman’s “At the Well” 
—one of the best American songs in recent years—was a 
masterpiece of song singing. the, dreary stretches of 
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Weber’s “Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster,” from “Oberon,” 
at least afforded her an opportunity to show some of that 
dramatic ability which so thrilled Century audiences. She 
sang it as well as it can be sung. Her voice was, if any- 
thing, improved, probably because it has so long been free 
from the strain of singing several arduous operatic roles 
each week, It is fresh and pure in quality, particularly 
ravishing in a pianissimo. She was naturally a bit nervous 
at first, but the voice improved steadily throughout the 
recital and was at its best in the last group. Her com- 
mand of it is no less sure than of yore; nor has she 
lost any of the magnetic personality which always made 
her a success. 

There was a group of Wolf-Ferrari songs, some Rus- 
sian songs in English, French songs—with the extremely 
difficult “Hymne au Soleil” (Hue), splendidly given—Ger- 
man songs in English (Strauss does stand translation as 
well as Schumann) and, to end with, one of the best 
groups of American songs offered in New York this win- 
ter, four numbers for which no apologies need be offered 
in comparison with anything else on the program. They 
were Alexander Rihm’s “Joy,” A. Walter Kramer’s “Fal- 
tering Dusk, Hageman’s “Kt the Well,” and Campbell- 
Tipton’s * ‘Rhapsodie.” 

Richard Hageman accompanied Miss Ewell. There is 
no better accompanist to be heard in New York—or else- 
where—today; and there was a demand for the repetition 
of his song. An audience, evidently much interested in 
the singer, nearly filled the hall and was liberal with its 
applause. 


The Beethoven Association 


Stars shone at Aeolian Hall on Monday evening, April 
12, the occasion being the final concert of the Beethoven 
Association, with Fritz Kreisler, Harold Bauer, Willem 
Willeke, Hans Letz, Louis Svecenski and Edouard Kreiner 
participating. The program included the sonata in D 
major, op. 70, for violin, cello and piano (Kreisler, Wil- 
leke and Bauer), the cello sonata in G minor, op. 5 (Wil- 
leke and Bauer), and the string quintet in C, op. 29, which 
calls for the rather unusual addition of an extra viola 
to the regular string quartet. Such a concert calls for 
little comment. The only player unfamiliar to audiences 
in chamber music here is Mr. Kreisler and his tone is no 
less engaging in chamber works than as a soloist, nor is 
his art less. There was a perfection of tonal quality 
throughout the program such as is rarely heard and fine 
ensemble work, though it would be idle to deny that such 
an organization as the Flonzaley, for instance, would not 
be more satisfactory in the quintet, which must perforce 
be performed by the Beethoven Association members with 
comparatively few rehearsals. It was undoubtedly the 
presence of Mr. Kreisler that attracted an audience that 
packed the hall. 


Globe Anniversary—Besanzoni, 
Crimi, Lhevinne, Stanley and Lada 


The 1,000th Globe concert was celebrated at the Metro- 
politan Opera House (donated for the occasion) on Tues- 
day evening, April 13, while the artists who contributed 
their services gratis included: Gabriella Besanzoni, con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Giulio Crimi, 
tenor of the same organization; Josef Lhevinne, pianist; 
Helen Stanley, soprano, and Lada, dancer. Assisting these 
artists were Richard Hageman, Emilio Roxas, Elmer 
Zoller and Betty Schuleen, accompanists. 

It was announced from the stage that more than 100,000 
people had tried to secure tickets for the concert, there- 
fore, it is needless to say that the huge auditorium was 
crowded to capacity. The program was opened by Charles 
D. Isaacson, chairman, who after a few words introduced 
Mr. Crimi. The tenor selected the “Cielo e mar” aria 
from Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda,” which he sang in an 
excellent manner, He was accorded a warm reception, 
but did not give any encores until after his second num- 
ber, when he was obliged to sing two. 

Helen Stanley, who made a stunning picture in a gown 
of gold, displayed her lovely soprano voice to marked ad- 
vantage in “Oh, Hall of Song,” from “Tannhauser,” sung 
in English. All the difficulties of the aria were skillfully 
overcome by this finished artist, and the audience was not 
hesitant about showing its approval. Then followed Mr. 
Lhevinne in two selections from Chopin, the barcarolle 
and polonaise in A flat. He is indeed a brilliant virtuoso, 
and his playing was received with such enthusiasm that he 
was obliged to respond to the first encore of the evening. 
After he broke the rule, the other artists gave added num- 
bers too. 

Mme. Besanzoni sang the “O Don Fatale” aria from “Don 
Carlos,” Verdi, so effectively that as an encore she re- 
appeared and gave the aria from “Aida.” Her attractive 
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personality, as well as her singing, was fully appreciated 
by the audience whenever she was on the stage. The first 
half of the program closed with an interesting address by 
Mr. Isaacson on “Face to Face with Verdi.” 

Lada opened the second part with her interpretation of 
Strauss’ “Beautiful Blue Danube.” Exquisitely gowned in 
an old fashioned frock, she was indeed a picture as she 
flitted gracefully over the huge stage. Then Crimi came 
back again, this time singing the “Una furtiva lagrima” 
from “L’Elisir d’Amore,” Donizetti, which he rendered, 
perhaps, even more delightfully than his first selection, 
two encores following. Lada changed her second number, 
substituting Charles Gilbert Spross’ “Will-o’-the- Wisp,” 
accompanied at the piano by the composer, with Louise 
Hubbard as soprano soloist. It proved so enjoyable that 
it had to be repeated. 

Mme. Stanley’s group of songs was well chosen and she 
interpreted each with charm and a thorough mastery of 
vocal art. “Oh, That We Two Were Maying,” Nevin, 
impressed her hearers immensely, for it was exquisitely 
sung, and “Rain,” by Pearl G. Curran, an attractive little 
number, was also among her selections. Two encores fol- 
lowed. 

Mr. Lhevinne’s second contribution consisted of “The 
Lark” and “Islamey,” by Balakireff, but he, too, was com- 
pelled to take his place at the piano and play two or three 
additional selections before the audience would let him go. 
The program closed with a group rendered by Mme. Be- 
sanzoni, another dance, “Laendler” (Schubert), by Lada; 
“The Forward Look,” iby Charles D. fsaacson, and “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” During the course of the evening 
the latter was presented with a silver loving cup and a 
pearl stickpin as a token of appreciation from his co- 
operators. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 14 


Helen Jeffrey, Violinist 


Assisted at the piano by Samuel Chotzinoff, Helen Jef- 
frey, that admirable young violinist, made her reappear- 
ance at Aeolian Hall on Wednesday afternoon, April 14. 
A large and wholly appreciative audience was on hand 
to greet Miss Jeffrey, and during the course of the after- 
noon she was the recipient of its genuine approval. At 
her debut last season the violinist made a very favorable 
impression, and on this occasion she repeated her former 
success, ain demonstrating her fluent technical ability 
and that sg is a musician whose work is backed by in- 
telligence. Her bowing is facile and she has abundant 
temperament. Her program included: Prelude in E 
major, Bach-Kreisler; air on the G string, Bach; gavotte 
in E major, Bach-Kreisler; “The Devil’s Trill,” Tartini- 
Kreisler; concerto in E minor, Conus; Slavonic dance in 
G major, Dvorak-Kreisler; “La Chasse,” Cartier-Kreisler ; 
“Intrada,” Nachez. “Malaguena,” Sarasate, and “Faust” 
fantasy, Wieniawski. 


New Symphony Orchestra— 
Fritz Kreisler, Soloist 
Conductor Bodanzky’s choice of program for the final 
pair of concerts of the New Symphony Orchestra surely 
was not guided by any desire to provide enjoyment for 
the audiences which assembled to listen to them. Half 
an hour of uninterrupted string tone—a Pergolesi con- 
certino followed by the Bach E major violin concerto— 
preceded the weakest of the Beethoven symphonies, the 
“Pastoral.” There was no spot of red—no focus of in- 
terest—anywhere in the program. The Pergolesi was the 
pleasantest music of the evening, though how much of it 
was Pergolesi and how much Sam Franko, who made the 
concert arrangement for strings, could not be told with- 
out reference to the original scorn. Kreisler played the 
Bach concerto, That meant a full house, of course, on 
Wednesday evening, April 14, though on the repeat of the 
concert, Friday afternoon, there were empty seats, an 
unusual thing when Kreisler appears. Needless to say, 
Mr. Kreisler played the concerto extremely well. There 
is, however, not much to be gotten out of one of Bach’s 
fiddle allegros today. The adagio is better stuff and Mr. 
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Kreisler’s tone gave it fullest expression. Then followed 
the “Pastoral,” which would never be heard today if it 


had not been one of the indiscretions of L. van Beethoverty 


Mr. Bodanzky’s tendency to drag slow movements did not 
help matters any. All in all a most uninteresting close 
to the season. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 15 





Flatbush Morning Choral 


A rhyming listener at the third private concert of the 
Flatbush Morning Choral, H. S. Sammond, conductor, at 
the Academy of Music, April 15, said “It was the Flat- 
bush elite, that came forth to greet, its famous Morn- 
ing Choral.” The audience of friends of the singing mem- 
bers must have felt proud of the singers, for fine work 
was done. “To the Spirit of Music” (Stephens), “March” 
(Woodman) and “The Music of Spring’ (Dunn) 
showed enjoyable contrasting tone. Old English, Irish, 
and Scotch songs, with an incidental solo in “Rantin,’ 
Ravin’ Robin” (Taylor) had in them excellent ensemble 
effects, with fine humming tone as accompaniment to the 
solo, which was sung with good effect by Mrs, I. J. Long- 
botham. The Irish song, “Love’s Benediction,’ was a 
gem. An air by Bach, sung without words, as was a 
vocal waltz by the conductor, were novelties indeed. Real 
dramatic results were achieved in “Song of the Sweep” 
by Shelley, in which W. B. Blix sang the obligato solo. 
This singer carried his audience with him in his solos, as 
ke has a flexible baritone voice and fine tone coloring, and 
had to add two encores. Charles Troxell, tenor, sang a 
group of four songs by the American composers Watts, 
Russell, Rogers and Burleigh, with pure lyric voice, lack- 
ing substaining quality, however. Choral numbers by 
Goring-Thomas and Bemberg, with incidental cadenza by 
Mrs. John A. Campbell, closed the program. Mrs. 
George H. Homes was club accompanist. The May Music 
Morning will take place at the Pouch Gallery at 11 o'clock, 
May 5. Officers of the club are: President, Mrs. Harland 
B. Tibbetts; vice-president, Zella K. Lewis; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Benjamin W. Colvin; secretary, Hazel 
Bouton, and treasurer, Mrs. George W. Berry. 


East Third Street Music School Settlement 


The annual festival concert, which also marked the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the East Third Street Music 
School Settlement, was given in Aeolian Hall, Thursday 
afternoon, April 15. The senior orchestra had about fifty 
students under the direction of Melzar Chaffe, while the 
juniors numbered about sixty players, under direction of 
Fannie Levine Rosenthal. The program was opened by 
the senior orchestra with Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Aulis” 
overture, for which rendition the violins blended as if 
they were tuned and primed to the very moment, thereby 
breaking many a tradition of student orchestras which set 
no store by intonation. The elementary orchestra, whose 
players’ legs were mostly too short to reach the floor, 
gave a minuet by Haydn and a gavotte by Handel. Their 
intonation was also very creditable, though never coming 
to the full tonal blend secured by the older group. Other 
work by the senior orchestra included the very attentive 
accompaniment to the first movement of the Saint-Saéns 
G minor piano concerto, played splendidly by Louise 
Ehrenberg, the orchestral accompaniment to Moussorg- 
sky’s “Plaint of the People,” for vocal ensemble, with 
baritone solo (Morris Dubnik), then closing the program 
with Carl Busch’s “Chippewa Love Song,” a beautiful 
string setting of an original Indian melody. 

The first soloist was a six year old miss, Jeanette 
Binder, who played Swift’s “Toy Bazaar” and a Bach 
minuet very well. Violinist Isidore Madoff, eight years 
old at a guess, played a Bach gavotte with a fine bow arm 
and good rhythmic and musical quality. Saul Yankowitz, 
slightly older, performed the well known minuet by Pade- 
rewski, and showed what every artist fnust some time 
have—rhythmic poise and a good sense of tempo. Cellist 
Milton Prinz, aged about fourteen, who is also a member 
of the boys’ string quartet, gave with piano a thoroughly 
enjoyable rendition of the first movement of the Dvorak 
concerto, his large, firm hand sufficing to produce a beau- 
tiful tone in splendid technical clarity. The young basso 
cantante, S. Perlow, who gave Gluck’s “O del mio dolce 
ardor” and a Dvorak “Gypsy Song,” has a voice which 
will sound like a professional when he succeeds in getting 
its production a little steadier. Mr. Dubnik’s voice is also 
a very good one, already coming to commendable routine. 
The string quartet, comprising Hillard Lubie, Harry Fein- 
man, Moses Friedman and Milton Prinz, gave a splendid 
rendition of the first allegro of a Mozart C major quar- 
tet, having already acquired some of the elements of a 
true ensemble. Beatrice Moore and Raymond Baumann 
were the very capable accompanists for the various solo 
numbers. 

The East Third Street branch of the music school set- 
tlements is now serving a thousand young students with 
such fine music instruction as is evidenced above, still 
further providing social life, books, concerts, lectures, 
clubs, summer camps “and all that tends to make young 
life normal and happy,” as their circular expresses it. 


Frieda Rochen, Soprano 


On Thursday afternoon, April 15, a friendly audience 
greeted Frieda Rochen, a young soprano, at her debut 
recital at the Princess Theater. Miss Rochen proved to 
be a pleasing. young artist. She is attractive in appear- 
ance, and when she sings, does so with satisfying effect. 
She possesses a lovely soprano voice of somewhat dramatic 
quality, pure and well trained, and her diction is intel- 
ligible. Her program, a varied one, offered several 
familiar numbers, such as “Deh’ Vieni, Non tardar,” from 
“Le Nozze di Figaro,” Mozart, and “Un bel di Vendremo,” 
from “Madame Butterfly,” Puccini, which she rendered 
excellently. None the less successful was the singer in her 
shorter songs, which she invested with much charm. Of 
the final group she was obliged to repeat Francis Moore’s 
“Swing Song,” an effective little number. In the same 
group were two songs—“Values” and “Ma Little Sun- 
flower”—from the pen of Frederick W. Vanderpool, both 
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of which were well received. Francis Moore assisted at 


the piano. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 16 


Martha Atwood, Soprano 


In a program of exceptionally attractive songs presented 
by Martha Atwood, soprano, at the Ritz-Carlton ballroom 
on Friday evening, April 16, the most striking feature 
perhaps was the group of Orientals, which was the final 
offering. Of quaint melodic mgod, these numbers proved 
to be decidedly expressive and gave much pleasure to the 
audience. They were as follows: Algeria-Moorish song, 
“Ma Gazelle,” arranged by F. Salvator Daniel; “India 

“Snake Charmer’s Song,” arranged by Bantock; Tunis— 

“Soleima,” arranged by F. Salvator Daniel (repeated) ; 
Syria—“Sleep, My Child,” arranged by L. A. Bourgault- 


Ducoudray, and Tripoli—Kabyle song, “Stamboul,” attri- 
buted to Si Mohammed Said. Miss Atwood then sang 
three request encores, playing her own accompaniment 
for an aria and the negro spiritual, “Standin’ in the Need 


o’ Prayer,” while Edna Sheppard, who furnished admir- 
able support for the artist's programmed numbers, played 
for an Irish song—‘Supposin’.’ 

Miss Atwood, who gave the recital for The Salamanders, 


also was heard in two groups of lovely French songs, 
which included “Chanson a Danser,” harmonized by Peril- 
hon; “La Pavane,” Bruneau. “Quant Le Rossignol Joli,” 
arranged by Bantock. “Sonnet,” Jarnach; “Guitares et 
Mandolines,” Grovlez; “Il pleut des petales de fleurs,” 
Rhene-Baton; “De Fleurs,” Debussy ; “Dans la Foret du 
Charme et de I’Enchantement,” and “La Fleur Jetee,” 


(Continued on page 60.) 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE PRESS: 


cd ER voice a fine resonant organ. 
i ry illiance and finish. 


Sang arias with brilliance 
She sings ON THE PITCH. 
Her diction is good. 


New York World. 

Her voice is pure in quality, of warm 
timbre. 

New York Tribune. 


Miss Morgana came into her rippling own 
—New York Evening Sun, 


Natural sweetness and flexibility 
—New York Evening Telegram. 


Lilting Coloratura Effects. 
Captivated her audience. 

' —New York Evening Mail. 
Pleased the audience with the sweetness 
and tunefulness of her voice. 4 


—~New York Evening Globe 
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John McCormack Thrills Chicagoans 
Once More With Beautiful Program 


Celebrated Tenor to Make Only One More Appearance in Windy City Before Departing on His World Tour— 
Heniot Levy Gives All-Chopin Program—Gunn’s Summer Class Arouses Interest—Ruffo in Fine 
Program—Symphony Orchestra to Play at Musical College Competition—Marshall Field Chorus 
Sings “Messiah”—New York Grand Opera Company to Be Heard—Orchestra Season 
Nears Close—Studio and Conservatory Notes 


Chicago, IIL, April 17, 1920—Song recitals by John 
McCormack are looked upon as much an event today as 


yesterday. Inasmuch as prior to his world tour, which 
will keep the great artist abroad until late fall of 1921, 
only one more recital will be given by this singer, on Sun- 
day afternoon, May 9, it does not seem out of place to 
sing anew the virtues of this admirable song master. Suc- 
cess, both artistic and financial, which would have turned 
the head of many public men, has made no imprint on the 
modesty of John McCormack. Always trying to do his 
best seems to be his motto, and the public rewards him by 
always coming en masse whenever he is billed to appear. 
4 serious student, he seldom misses an opportunity to 


hear good music; witness, his presence on Saturday evening, 
April 10, at Orchestra Hall, where he was found following 
on his own orchestra score the Brahms symphony, which was 


being played by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under 


Conductor Stock. The inclemency of the weather could 
not keep him in his room, as would have been the case 
with the majority of visiting music ians. No, McCormack, 
the day previous to his recital, found much pleasure in 
listening to music performed by other artists than himself. 
And in this, like in practically everything else, he is dif- 


ferent from other musicians. ‘Time flies; artists come and 
vo, and many of the favorites of today are forgotten to- 
morrow and their places filled by newcomers. John Mc- 
Cormack again in this will be an exception. His name 
will always be associated with music in America, as he 
has done more than probably anyone else for the advance- 
ment of the American song literature, as well as for the 
singing of songs in English. Today in the zenith of his 
career, this young man, who has filled hundreds of recital 
appearances all through this country, goes soon after fur- 
ther honors and will captivate the musical world as he has 
the land of the free. 

It has been a long time since this writer wanted to see 
in bold print this tribute so well earned by this sterling 
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artist called John McCormack, The American public is 
thankful to him not only for many pleasurable hours, ‘but 
also for having been educated in enjoying so called high 
class music and in accepting to be taught to appreciate a 
Mozart aria with the same degree of satisfaction and en- 
thusiasm as when listening to a popular ballad. McCor- 
mack has shown that he was a master in program making. 
The program under review was a regular McCormack 
program, admirably well built and likewise admirably well 
sung. Recitalists and opera singers who tour the country 
singing cheap American songs should keep their MUSICAL 
Couriers and clip, whenever the opportunity presents 
itself, a McCormack program. For their benefit, the one 
given on Sunday afternoon, April 11, at the Auditorium 
before an audience that taxed not only the Auditorium 
itself, but also the orchestra pit and vast stage, is herewith 
reproduced: Aria, “A te fra tanti Affanni,” from “Davidde 
Penitente,” Mozart; “In Summer Fields,” Brahms; “When 
Night Descends,” Rachmaninoff; “A Fair Story by the 
Fire,” Merikanto; “Before the Dawn,” Chadwick; Irish 
folk songs—“The Falling Star,” arranged by Stanford ; 
“The Soliloquy,” arranged by Somervell; “The Irish Love 
Song,” arranged by Stanford. and “In Dublin’s Fair City,” 
arranged by Page; “Bonnie Wee Thing,” Liza Lehmann ; 
“Sweet Peggy O'Neill,” Uda Waldrop; “Your Eyes” (by 
request), Edwin Schneider, and “The Lord Is My Light,” 
Frances Allitsen. H 
Henior Levy 1n ALt-CHopin ProcRAM. 

Heniot Levy gave his annual piano recital, under the 
direction of F. Wight Neumann, at Kimball Hall on Sun- 
day afternoon, April 11, The size of the audience and its 
enthusiasm proved conclusively the popularity of the pian- 
ist. A very busy instructor at the American an ay pod 
of Music, where he is an associate director, Levy 
finds time to compose works of much musical dt not 
only in the field in which he holds a predominant place, 
but he has also enriched the song and violin literature as 
well as chamber music with many compositions, many of 
which have already been heard in Chicago. He also finds 
time to keep on practicing, thus annually his friends, ad- 
mirers and others have an opportunity to hear him and to 
bestow upon him their plaudits. 

To present an all-Chopin was a wise move, as it afforded 
Mr. Levy opportunities to shine at his best as an excellent 
exponent of the Polish composer. A technician and a 
pedagogue, Mr. Levy produces a singing tone which made 
his reading of the a minor fantasie and the sonata in B 
flat minor most enjoyable to the ear, while his sane inter- 
pretation added greatly in making his performance most 
meritorious. The three ballades, the one in F minor, A 
flat minor and G minor, made up another group which so 
pleased the listeners as to call for an encore, and likewise 
after the sonata in B minor-Mr. Levy had to consent to 
add another Chopin selection to his already extensive pro- 
gram. Altogether, this was a most enjoyable afternoon 
for both the recitalist and his listeners. 

GuNn’s SUMMER CLAssEs, 

From June 21 to August 1 Glenn Dillard Gunn _ will 
teach exclusively at the McPhail School of Music, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., where he will conduct a special summer nor- 
mal course for teachers, This course will include four 
lectures a week in normal methods, four hours a week of 
technical demonstration classes, four hours a week in 
children’s methods, and four hours a week in practice 
teaching classes. In addition to this, Mr. Gunn will re- 
ceive a limited number of artist-pupils for private lessons. 

Mr. Gunn will teach at his studio, 630-31 Fine Arts 
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Building, until June 21. He joins the faculty of the Chi- 
cago usical liege September 13, 1920. 
ASSOCIATION oF ComMERCE GLEE CLUB ANp Rurro. 

With Titta Ruffo as its assisting artist, the Associa- 
tion of Commerce Glee Club gave its yearly concert at 
Orchestra Hall on Tuesday evening, April 13, under 
the direction of Herbert E. yde. Ruffo sang the Pala- 
dilhe aria from the opera “Patrie,’ Tremisot’s “Novem- 
bre,” Borgi’s “Visione Veneziana,” two numbers by 
Costa, “Sei morta” and “Monasterio,” and the aria 
from “Le Roy de Lahore,” by Massenet, besides nu- 
merous encores. 

In glorious voice, the famous baritone won an over- 
whelming success at the hands of the enthusiastic and 
exuberant audience. Ruffo is as much at home on the 
concert platform as on the operatic stage, and he 
knows how to guide his gigantic voice so well as to 
conform to the demand of the concert hall. He can sub- 
due his tone to the most delicate pianissimo, and by 
contrast his performance was doubly interesting. Like 
many great artists, Ruffo has his friends as well as his 
detractors. When one is a Ruffonian one easily oblit- 
erates some of his shortcomings, remembering only a 
wonderful voice of larger dimension than probably any 
other human voice heard today on the stage, and a 
style that, far from being perfect, has many merits 
which reveal Ruffo not only the possessor of a voice 
but of such artistry as to place him in the front rank 
among singers of this generation. Those who find fault 
with Ruffo lose sight of all his good points, but empha- 
size his weakness for rubatos and other tricks so well 
liked by many Italian singers. The audience on this 
occasion voiced its approval by vociferous plaudits and 
clamoring all through the program for extra numbers 
whenever Ruffo was on the stage. 

The Glee Club gave an uncommonly good account 
of itself, under the direction of Herbert E. Hyde, in 
the following numbers: “Song of the Vikings,” by 
Fanning; Cadman’s “At Dawning,” Bizet’s “Open Thy 
Heart” (Spanish serenade), Bond’s “Shadows,” Leon- 
cavallo’s “Gentle Friend Pierrot,” “Old Black - Joe” 
(arranged by Parks), “Song of the Camp” (Stewart), 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “Song of Deliverance,” Moniusko- 
MacDowell’s “The Cossack,” “Killarney” (arranged by 
Matthew), “Deep River” (arranged by Clarence Lu- 
cas), “Ring Out, Wild Bells” (Nevin), and “Land of 
Hope and Glory,” by Elgar. Well trained, this dis- 
tinguished body of singers has reached a high place 
among similar organizations in the Middle West, and 
extremely pleasing were the pianissimos, accurate at- 
tacks and distinct diction, and, although when volume 
was demanded the tone produced was rather harsh, as 
a whole the performance of the Association of Com- 
merce Glee Club was meritorious. Even if their efforts 
were received with some restraint, the approbation of 
the public must have been gratifying to the organiza- 
tion, of which Isaac Van Grove is the able accompanist and 
Robert R. Birch the organist. The concert was under 
the direction of Wessels and Voegeli. 

SympnHony to PLay at CoLLece Competition. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, with Frederick 
Stock as conductor, will play at the final competitions 
of the Chicago Musical College, in Orchestra Hall, 
Wednesday evening, April 28, when students of the 
institution will compete for the grand piano presented 
by the Mason & Hamlin Company, Boston; the Con- 
over grand piano, presented by the Cable Piano Com- 
pany, Chicago; the valuable Italian or French violin, 
presented by Lyon & Healy, and the free public vocal 
recital, presented by Carl D. Kinsey. On this occasion, 
which ‘will be one of the most interesting musical events 
of the season, the judges will be Frederick Stock, Prof. 
Leopold Auer, Rudolph Ganz, Ernest Hutcheson and 
Edward Johnson. 


MARSHALL Fie_p CuHorus Sincs “MESSIAH.” 


In its fourteenth year, the Marshall Field & Company 
Choral Society accomplisked one of its most ambitious as 
well as finest achievements when Handel’s “Messiah” was 
presented in Orchestral Hall, Wednesday evening, April 14, 
under the able direction of Thomas A. Pape, before a 
packed hall. That these choristers, whose time is taken up 
with otker things than music during the day are striving for 
bigger and better things in their choral work to make the 
Marshall Field & Company Choral Society among the best 
in Chicago, is evidenced at each annual concert. Especi- 
ally was this fact prominent throughout the “Messiah” per- 
formance, which was marked by greater authority, accur- 
acy, finish and especially more beautiful shading. and more 
exact and purer diction. The tonal balance, quality ‘and 
volume is splendid and the climaxes for the most part, 
sure, and attacked with vigor. Conductor Pape has his 
forces well in hand at all times and they respond to his 
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most minute demand, which makes their interpretation 
highly praiseworthy. Marshall Field & Company has a big 
asset in its choral society of two hundred voices, which, 
with the continual improvement noticed at each new hear- 
ing, will soon find place in the front rank among the best 
choral societies. 

The chorus had the assistance of a splendid quartet com- 
prising Olive Kline, soprano; Nevada Van Der Veer, con- 
tralto; Arthur Hackett, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, bass. 
Miss Kline handled the soprano part most effectively win- 
ning the hearty approval of the listeners although at times 
she showed an inclination to vary from pitch, This occa- 
sion proved that oratorio is an excellent vehicle for the 
display of Miss Van Der Veer’s gloriously deep and rich 
contralto voice and her fine use of it. Mr, Hackett added 
new laurels to his lengthy list by his splendid work at this 
concert. A better “Messiah” bass than Arthur Middleton 
would indeed be difficult to find, as was once more dem- 
onstrated. Dignity, authority and finished art characterize 
every passage he delivers, and he shared heavily in the 
evening’s honors. 

New York GRAND Opera Company To Be HEarp, 

A season of four weeks of Italian Opera is to be given 
by the New York Grand Opera Company under the direc- 
tion of Signora Maria Camugli at the Empire Theater, 
beginning, Monday, April 26. 

Harrison AND Day Pupits 1n RECITALS. 

Josepk: Kendrick, tenor, a pupil of Theodore Harrison, 
vocal teacher at the Lyceum Arts Conservatory, assisted 
on a program given by Geraldine Osum at Lyon & Healy 
Recital Hall, Friday evening, April 16. 

Students of Oranne Truitt-Day, assisted by the Lady 
Singers’ Quartet; presented a recital at the Conservatory 
on Tuesday evening, April 13. Some eleven students par- 
ticipated. 

Harrier Bacon MacDonatp Leaves For T. M. T. A.. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald, prominent musically and a 
Dunning normal teacher, left Chicago this week for Mar- 
shall (Tex.) where she is to play for Yvonne de Treville 
on April 21 at the Texas Music Teachers’ Association con- 
vention. 

Activities oF HANNA BuTLer AND PupPImLs. 

A most busy singer and teacher is Hanna Butler, whose 
services, as well as those of her students, are ever in de- 
mand. On April 8, she sang the part of “Jeanne d’Arc” at 
the Aryan Grotto Theater, and with her rendition of the 
“Marsellaise” scored heavily. Mrs. Butler also sang the 
part of Dawn at the same affair. 

Alva Taylor, one of her artist-pupils, is to give a French 
program for the Cercle Francaise on May 11. Another 
pupil, Rhoda Arnold, has gone to San Fran¢isco for pro- 
fessional work, 

Cuicaco Musicat CoLiece Nores. 

The program that was given in Ziegfeld Theater this 
Saturday morning by the Chicago Musical College was de- 
voted to the final competition in the preliminary contest 
for the Conover grand piano presented by the Cable Piano 
Company. The competition piece is the first movement of 
the Grieg piano concerto. 

The preliminary contest for the Italian or French violin, 
presented for competition to students in the Chicago Musi- 
cal College by Lyon & Healy, was held in Ziegfeld last 
Monday morning. The three contestants selected by Rich- 
ard Czerwonky and Herbert Butler, the judges, to play in 
Orchestral Hall at the final competition, April 28, were 
Glen Halik, Ethel Elkins, and Bertha Kribben. 

Mae York, student of Rose Lutiger Gannon, has been 
engaged as director of the vocal department of Endeavor 
College, Endeavor (Wis.) Ruth Nuss, also studying with 
Mrs, Gannon has been engaged for a twelve weeks’ tour 
with a symphony orchestra. 

Bertha Kribben played with great success at Lincoln 
(Neb.) before the Matinee Musical Club, April 5 and 8, 
and at Omaha, (Neb.) before the Kinsanis Club, April 9. 
Miss Kribben is a student of Leon Sametini. 

Leta May, vocal student has been winning new laurels, 
in New York. She appeared April 10 in a recital before 
the Mozart Society with Arthur Rubinstein, pianist. 

OrcHestra’s SEASON NEAR CLOsE, 

Those who have been pleasant and gloried in the re- 
markable playing of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
under Frederick Stock this season especially regret 
that next week will bring the year’s series to a close. 
Never has Chicago been treated to better performances 
than those given by its own symphonic organization 
this year, and never have the audiences been larger or 
more exuberant. All of which goes to show that among 
the first orckestras of the land the Chicago Symphony 
can be counted, and also that Chicagoans are begin- 
ning to realize this fact more and more. This week’s 
program was another sheer delight and made every 
one present happy, and those who were not, regret 
their absence. The Schumann first symphony was 
given with that finished art and fine regard for its 
scintillating beauty to which Conductor Stock and his 
musicians have accustomed the patrons. A more stir- 
ring, more exquisite reading than they gave it would 
be difficult even to wish for. Oldberg’s “Paola and 
Francesca” overture, which had been heard for the first 
time some years ago, was given a second, performance 
at these concerts and strengthened the good impression 
made when first heard. An overture by Spohr was the 
other orchestral number, which, with the Oldberg se- 
lection, received superb interpretation. 

The soloist was Mischa Elman, who selected the 
Tschaikowsky concerto, in the rendition of which he 
seemed to surpass himself. That marvelous beauty of 
tone, that impeccable technic and that enthusiastic 
spirit which have made Elman famous, all shone forth 
brilliantly on this occasion, and he was hugely féted by 
his delighted listeners. 

Rosert Quair A VIsiTor. 

Among the prominent visitors at this office during 
the week was Robert Loren Quait, the young tenor 
who has made such a success since locating in New 
York. Mr. Quait passed through Chicago on his way 
to fill several engagements in the Middle West. 

ENGAGEMENTS FOR ARIMONDI PUPILS. 

Pupils of Mme. Vittorio Arimondi, who have been 

filling professional engagements lately, are; William 
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Rogerson, tenor, who presented a program before the 


. Edgewater Catholic Woman’s Club, and appeared, as 


soloist at Powers Theater recently; Jane McConnell, 
contralto, who presented a program before the Lake- 
view Womah’s Musical Club and was soloist at the 
last meeting of the Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority; Alma 
Clausen, lyric soprano, and Arthur Kraeckman, bari-- 
tone, who presented an operatic recital, comprising 
excerpts from “Pagliacci” before the Woman’s Cham- 
ber of Commerce last week. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTEs. 


Advanced pupils of Allen Spencer proved a great 
credit to théir prominent mentor last Saturday after- 
noon, April 10, in the recital presented at Kimball Hall. 
Marie Dowd; Joseph Raeiff, Hazel Rollow, Edna Treat, 
Robert Scanland, Ethel Dickson, Margaret Marsh, 
Elsie Schoenherr and Helen Gobble offered the pro- 
gram. 

A recital of original compositions by members of 
Arthur Anderson’s class at the American Conservatory 
was held on Saturday afternoon, April 17, at Kimball 
Hall. The program was of unusual interest, including 
an organ fantasia by Hugh Porter; a trio for piano, 
violin and cello, by Amy Neill; a piano suite by Theo 
Amsbury, songs by Charlotte Sulcer, Nellie Blythe 
Chase, Max Wald, and piano compositions by Mildred 
Stewart and Jessie Kent. 

Judging from the number of inquiries regarding the 
summer term received by the conservatory, the attend- 
ance should exceed even that of last summer, which 
was the largest in its history. Practically all of the 
leading instructors will be available. The term will 
extend six weeks, from June 28 to August 7. 

A feature of Joseph Lhevinne’s and David Bispham’s 
engagement at the American Conservatory this sum- 
mer will be the repertory and interpretation classes 
under their immediate direction. Master works of the 
classic and modern periods in piano and vocal music 
will be perfotmed and critically analyzed. 

Allen Spettcer, pianist, has been engaged to be one 
of the soloists at the convention of the Illinois Music 
Teachers’ Association at Springfield, Ill., the first part 
of May. 


JEANNETTE Cox. 
Leandro Campanari’s Musicianship of the Best 


The name of Campanari is most justly a very cele- 
brated one in the musical field, for the two gifted broth- 
ers belonging to that family, Leandro and Giuseppe, have 
won unusual eminence, the latter as a cellist and singer 
and the former as a conductor, violinist and educator, his 





LEANDRO CAMPANARI, 


Conductor, violinist and educator. 


pedagogical work extending over the orchestral, violin, 
theoretical, and vocal fields. 

It is very rare to find a musician like Leandro Cam- 
panari who shines in so many various fields of ‘tonal en- 
deavor. He graduated from the Milan Conservatory, and 
thereafter toured Europe, becoming known as a violinist 
of uncommon qualities. In 1881 he made his American 
debut with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and was 
strikingly successful. He then settled in that city and or- 
ganized the Campanari String Quartet, and at the same 
time was the musical director of the Jesuit Choir and the 
chief professor of violin at the New England Conserva- 
tory. He also headed the violin faculty iri 1890 at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory. Thereafter he went abroad, and 
for a period of seven or eight years was the conductor of 
the orchestral concerts at La Scala and Milan, and also 
directed opera at Mannheim. He led the Philadelphia 
Orchestra during the illness of its then conductor, Fritz 
Scheel, and since 1907 has been dividing his time between 
New York and San Francisco as a violinist and teacher. 

Recently Leandro Campanari returned to New York in 
order to launch a career for several of his talented pupils, 
and during his stay in the East he was invited to give 
several concerts in leading cities. His most recent 
triumph, prior to his temporary return to San Francisco, 
was achieved in Wheeling, W. Va., where the Intelligencer 
called him a “violinist of pure genius and one possessing 
the soul of a true musician.” The News of the same city 
read: “We have heard Kubelik and his perfections, Sara- 
sate with his beautiful tone, and many other violinists, 
but for a broad, classical interpretation we have heard no 
one to surpass Campanari. The tone is noble, the tech- 
nic ample, and the reading that of a seasoned artist. This 
combined with a dignified, elegant style makes his playing 
a joy to true lovers of the best in music.” Other Wheel- 
ing notices were as enthusiastic as those just quoted, and 
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altogether the Campanari concert resolved itself into an 
undeniable triumph. 

Through his wide musical activities in many fields Mr. 
Campanari has achieved a serene and comprehensive tonal 
outlook, and his maturity of years is sufficient to have 
placed him in contact with all those broadening phases 
of life that make up the general equipment of an artists 
of the most complete kind. Beginning next fall, Mr. 
Campanari will establish his headquarters in New York 
and will divide his time between this city and the Far 
West at the head of master classes for violin. Also, he 
may return to the baton for a season of orchestral per- 


formances. 
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Thursday, April 22 
Afternoon. 
Evening. 


Aeolian Hall. 


Song recital. 
Aeolian 


Piano recital 


Tilly Koenen. 
Paquita Madriguera. 
Hall. 
Compositions of Louis Edgar Johns—Mary Schiller, 
Elsie Lyon, Sydney Biden and Sascha Fidelman, 
Afternoon. Princess Theater. 
Friday, April 23 
Song recital. Evening. 
Hotel Plaza 
Afternoon. 


soloists. 
Helen Yorke. Carnegie Hall. 
Sittig Trio. Afternoon. 
Maude Morgan Harp recital. 


Hall. 
Saturday, April 24 

Hebrew Veterans’ Memorial Benefit Concert. 
ing. Carnegie Hall. 

Irene Schwarez-Jacobi and Michel Penha. 
cello recital. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 

Sunday, April 25 

Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini and Mayo Wadler. After- 
noon. Hippodrome. 

Titta Ruffo, Anna Fitziu and Arthur Rubinstein. Even 
ing. Hippodrome. 

Jacques Malkin and Manfred Malkin. 
recital. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 

Cantor Rosenblatt, Barowsky and Chaitow. 
Carnegie Hall. 

Samuel Lewis. 
Astor. ; 

Helen DeWitt Jacobs. Violin recital. Afternoon. Prin- 
cess Theater. 

St. Olaf Lutheran Choir. Evening 
of Music. 

Loraine Wyman. Folk song recital. 
East Fortieth street. 

Monday, April 26 

Song recital. 


Aeolian 


Even- 


Piano and 


Violin and piano 
Evening 


Piano recital. Afternoon. Hotel 


Brooklyn Academy 


Evening. 135 


Russell Hammell. Evening, Aeolian 
Hall. 
Tuesday, April 27 
St. Olaf Lutheran Choir. [:vening 
Marie Bailey. Piano recital. Evening. 
Sanre Quartin. Song recital. Metropolitan 
House. 


Carnegie Hall 
Aeolian Hall 


Opera 


Thursday, April 29 
National Opera Club. Evening. Waldorf-Astoria 
St. Andrew’s Coffee Stand Benefit Concert. Evening. 
Carnegie Hall. 
Myron D. Rodney. 
Hall. 


Song recital. Evening. Aeolian 














Joseph W. Stern & Co. 
Gentlemen: 

I have just seen Frank 
Grey’s new song ‘‘Since First 
You Smiled On Me’’ and 
think it splendid. 
tainly program it and also 


I shall cer- 


hope to record it for the Victor 
Co, at an early date. 
Very sincerely 


Signed OLIVE KLINE 











Two other songs in Stern’s Fine Arts 
Edition which are meeting with high 
favor are 


“if You Were the Op’ning Rose” — Hewitt 
Three Keys 


“Robin on the Apple Tree”—Hewit: 


Two Keys 





JOS. W. STERN & CO. 
New York 


102-4 West 38th Street. - 
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“GREATEST POPULAR ENTERTAINMENT 
EVER PRODUCED” FOR CHICAGO 





Andreas Dippel to Give Four Weeks’ Season of Entertainment Comprising Moving Pictures, Musical Comedy, 
Operetta, Grand Opera and Symphony Music—-Auditorium Theater Leased—$50,000 Fund Being Raised 


Andreas Dippel announces the opening of a four weeks’ 


season of popular entertainment comprising moving pic- 
tures musical comedy, operetta, grand opera, and sym- 
phony music, to be given at the Auditorium in Chicago 
beginning May 23. According to Mr, Dippel, who is well 
known to the musical world, this production will bring 
to Chicago the greatest popular entertainment ever pro- 
duced, The seats will range in price from fifty cents to 


the maximum of one dollar. Already a number of promi- 
nent artists have been engaged and the company will be 
a most beautiful assemblage of American songbirds to 
take the place of the usual operatic stars. 

Mr. Dippel was the organizer and the 
Director of the Chicago Opera Company. He also pre- 
sented to the public “Gypsy Love,” “Springmaid,” and 
many other musical attractions, some of which are still 
playing. His knowledge of the stage assures the public 
of something well worth while and Chicagoans will await 
with interest the presentation of his new plan, which, he 
being carried out with success at the Capitol 
Theater in New York It has taken the impresario five 
months to complete his preliminary work of organizing 
venture for the entertainment of Chicago’s mu- 
worle 1. 


first General 


Says 18 


this huge 


sical and moving picture 


The performance will be continuous from 2 to 11:30 
p. m. with three complete “de luxe” showings, one in the 
afternoon and two in the evening. Grand opera and mu- 
sical comedy will alternate weekly with moving pictures 
and other features to take up the time that is otherwise 
consumed by long and tedious waits. It is estimated that 
an ordinary gtand opera requires not more than one hour 
and thirty minutes of actual playing time, the rest of the 
period being devoted to waits. 

For the purpose of starting this new theatrical venture 
a fund of $50,000 is being raised in the form of subscrip- 
tions of not less than $100 each. Already a sufficient 
number of subscriptions have been obtained to warrant 
leasing the Auditorium Theater and the engaging of many 
artists. Messrs. John C. Shaffer, Max Epstein, and W. 
M. Simpson are acting as trustees for this fund. Among 
the subscribers are men prominent in every phase of Chi- 
cago’s activities, 

Mr. Dippel believes that this kind of entertainment will 
meet the public need for high class theatrical perform- 
ances at popular prices, and that it will be patronized to 
such an extent as will ensure the building in Chicago of 
a permanent theater which will play this kind of popular 
entertainment throughout the year. 





Greek Evans’ Praises Sung 


While the concert and opera public in New York 


Chicago Powe Philadelphia rave over various foreign bari- 
young 


tones, there is a American baritone who goes 





GREEK EVANS, 
Baritone. 


steadily on winning friends wherever he appears. Build- 
ing only upon the sterling merit of his artistic perform- 
ances, Greek Evans looms large upon the horizon. In 
the final analysis, the great public is the judge presiding 
over the destinies of artists and musicians. But when 
an artist can gain the praises of critics as well as public 
he or she surely has a message! 

Such a man is Greek Evans, who is now touring with 
the Creatore Opera Company as leading baritone, and who 
was selected by the Fleck Brothers as the most repre- 
sentative American baritone for their All-American Quar- 
tet. North, South, East and West the critics stamp their 
approval of the artistry of this man. His praises are 
sung by everyone who has seen him in opera, more espe- 
cially in “Aida,” “Il Trovatore,” “Pagliacci,” and “Otello,” 
for it is fine to hear a great singer who possesses the 
ability to give a truly dramatic interpretation of a role. 
Too many artists on the operatic stage neglect the his- 
trionic art for the singing, or vice versa. 

Were it not for the fact that the Fleck Brothers have 
selected Mr. Evans as the baritone for their Al!-Ameri- 
can Quartet, it is not unlikely that he would be heard 
in opera in New York City next season. 

When questioned as to why he left New York, where 


he is continually busy, Mr. Evans replied, “It is only 
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ARTHUR J. HUBBARD wstitioz 


Antanas nrg sgmgnrer 
SYMPHONY CHAMBERS, SOSTON 


through experience that one can perfect himself in dif- 
ferent operatic roles. In each performance I see where 
I can better my interpretation. Some singers think that 
when they have learned a role they have mas- 
tered it. It is quite the reverse, for when they have 
mastered a role they have just begun to learn it. It is 
only with constant rehearsals and performances that one 
mellows into and becomes the role itself. Good musical 
authorities have done me the great honor to say that 1 
have an excellent baritone voice, and it is my ambition 
to prove that America, too, can produce artists, who, 
besides possessing a fine voice, have histrionic ability.” 


BOSTON 


(Continued from page 23) 


power of imparting the mood of his music with contagious 
ardor. It was altogether a splendid debut and Mr. De 
Ribaupierre was vigorously applauded, 

PropLe’s PHILHARMONIC CHorIR Gives SECOND CONCERT. 

The new People’s Philharmonic Choir, Frederick W. 
Wodell, conductor, which made an excellent beginning at 
its first concert last January, was heard for the second 
time Friday evening, April 16, in Jordan Hall, The pro- 
gram comprised the first two parts of Haydn’s “The Crea- 
tion”; “O, Southland,” by J. Ten Johnson, the col- 
ored composer, and “Madrigal,” by F. W. Wodell. Mme. 
Hudson-Alexander, the well known soprano, was the as- 
sisting singer. 

PLAN To Revive Opera In Boston, 

A second performance of a group of local citizens who 
are promoting a project for a new Boston Opera Com- 
pany was held Wednesday afternoon, April 14, at the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel. The leading spirits of this group are 
Agide Jacchia, the popular conductor of the “Pop” con- 
certs and the director of the Boston Conservatory of Mu- 
sic; Isidore Braggiotti, the celebrated Florentine singing 
master, who is residing in Boston pending the restoration 
of normal conditions in Italy; Judge Leveroni, who has 
always been a warm advocate of such a project; Robert 
Jordan, whose father was the “angel” of the old Boston 
Opera Company! Arthur Hubbard, the veteran singing 
teacher in whose studios Roland Hayes and the Hacketts 
learned the fundamentals of singing, and Hugo Sherwin, 
who will be recalled as Hugo Goerlitz, formerly manager 
of Paderewski, Kubelik and other stars of the same mag- 
nitude. 

The conference was attended by fifteen people, and in- 
formal discussion disclosed these facts: The Shuberts 
have made favorable terms for the use of the Boston 
Opera House, together with the scenery and costumes; 
Marcus Loew, who is building a huge theater in the Back 
Bay section of the city near Symphony Hall, has also in- 
timated that he might make this house available for opera; 
and that financial support is exceedingly difficult to mus- 
ter, presumably on account of the unfortunate history of 
the original Boston Opera Company. Mr. Braggiotti be- 
lieved that the war had narrowed the operatic fields for 
Italian singers in Europe and that they could be _per- 
suaded to come to this country at comparatively moderate 
salaries. Suggestions were also made that the English 
Opera Company heard at the Arlington Theater last win- 
ter might in time be developed into a suitable company; 
also that Mr. Gallo was willing to bring his San Carlo 
Company to Boston, improve its personnel and broaden its 
repertory—if the financial guarantees were adequate. 

Be all that as it may, the one decisive action of the con- 
ference was that Judge Leveroni, as its chairman, has 
been designated to appoint a committee of five to consider 
plans and prospects. ; 


Lenora Sparks Delights in Private Musicale 


It was indeed a charming program of songs that Lenora 
Sparkes, Metropolitan Opera soprano, gave at the New 
York residence of Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Franklin Bailey 
on the evening of April 12. This artist has reached a 
point of finished production that makes her renditions de- 
lightful to hear. She uses her voice of smooth, lovely 
quality with decided intelligence and taste and her high 
notes are of so clear and soaring a nature that she cap- 
tivated her hearers on this occasion. 

A first group of numbers contained: “La Violette,” 
Scarlatti; “In quelle trine morbide” from “Manon Les- 
caut,” Puccini; “ll pleut des petales de fleurs,” Rhene- 
Baton, and the “Manon” gavotte, Massenet. 

Dvorak’s * ‘Gypsy Song” and “The Brook,” Liszt's “The 
Loreley,” and “Robin sing me a song,” Spross, formed a 
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second group, in each of which Miss Sparkes fully ex- 
pressed the mood content. The climax in “The Loreley” 
was brought out with a stirring effect. 

The next numbers given comprised “Chere Nuit,” Bache- 
let; “Chanson Norvegienne,” Fourdrain; “Vissi d’arte” 
from ‘Tosca” and Musetta’s waltz song from “Boheme.” 
The arias, a beautiful example of vocal art, were esze- 
ve enj joyed. A closing group contained “Song of old 
London,” Oliver; “At the Well,” Hageman; “Come Back,” 
Quilter, and “A Birthday,” Cowen. Roger Deming fur- 
nished artistic accompaniments. 

A distinguished audience was present at this event, 
which was given in celebration of the wedding anniver- 
sary of Mr. and Mrs, Bailey. 


Paul Reimers to Make Edison Records 


In his search to give to the people of this country the very 
finest possible, Thomas Edison finally perfected what is 
now famous as the “Re-creation Record.” With this 
record ready for use, the recording department of the Edi- 
son Company began a world-wide search for artists who 





A CHECK IN PAUL REIMERS’ CAREER. 
One he received after another of his successful concerts. 


would make perfect records. Knowing that the Edison 
Company was looking continually for great artists who 
record well, the Fleck Brothers suggested that Paul 
Reimers would be delighted to assist the Edison concern 
in making perfect records. There are about three hun- 
dred conservatories and schools using Mr. Reimers’ 
French records for the teaching of French diction. 

After the business details as to price and the number of 
records was finished, Robert Gaylor, head of the recording 
department for the Edison Company, said: “The combina- 
tion of such purity of diction as possessed by Mr. Reimers 
and the Re-creation Record will make the most perfect 
and most beautiful record ever created.” 





Scott Has a New Sacred Song 


A new sacred song to the familiar Scripture text, 
“Remember now thy Creator,” is being published by 
Harold Flammer. The musical setting is by John 
Prindle Scott and the song is dedicated to Frank Par- 
ker, the Chicago baritone. It is issued for high and 
low voice. 


Olga Steeb’s Services in Demand 


Since her recent successful New York debut, Olga 
Steeb’s services have been more in demand than ever, 
which is saying a great deal. Her list of oe California 
bookings follows: April 6, Los Angeles; 8, Ventura; 9, 
Whittier; 13, Monrovia; 16, Los Angeles; 20, Redlands ; 
22, Anndheim ; 27, Glendale: 29, Riverside, and 30, Holly- 


wood, 








Isidore Braggiotti 


the celebrated Florentine 
singing master has given 
heed to the insistent demand 
that he continue to teach 
during the coming summer. 
Reservations should be ad- 
dressed to the maestro’s 
Boston studio at 78 Upland 
Road, Brookline, Mass. 
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OPERA AND MANY NOTABLE 
CONCERTS HEARD IN MONTREAL 


Rachmaninoff in Return Recital—Casals, Graveure and 
Flonzaley Quartet Among Attractions—Anna Case 
Delights Mammoth Audience—Florence Stern 
Makes Debut—Evening of Operatic 
Scenes—Notes 
Montreal, Can., March 25, 1920.—Unusually pronounced 
musical activity has been in order here for the past few 
weeks, concerts, recitals, oratorios and masses having been 
given in such prodigality that mention of all of them would 

be practically impossible. 
RACHMANINOFF IN ReEtTuRN RECITAL, 

There was the typical Rachmaninoff audience, February 
9, when the Russian master paid Montreal a welcome re- 
turn visit. His program was popular, excellently played, 
and enthusiastically received. Notable among his offer- 
ings was a superbly conceived and perfectly executed per- 
formance of the Chopin sonata in B minor. He was com- 
pelled to give several encores. 

CasAts’ SKILL COMMENDED. 

Delayed by “stress and storm” of railroad mishaps, 
Casals did not give his recital as originally planned on 
March 7, but was heard on the afternoon of the 8th. That 
naturally affected the attendance to some extent, but not 
his playing. He charmed and soothed and delighted in 
succession, playing the Lalo concerto with rare wealth of 
tone and infusing into the Sammartini sonata in G minor 
a delicious sense of April, 

GraAveureE ASsIsts AT FINAL BAND CONCERT. 

Louis Graveure was the guest artist for the final of the 
series of Sunday concerts, given by the Canadian Grena- 
dier Guards Band, March 22, and sang a varied program 
to the evident delight of all present. Mr. Graveure, who 
was in fine voice, was accompanied by Bryceson Treharne. 
The band, under the direction of J. J. Gagnier, played 
much better than on any previous occasion. 

Zimro ENSEMBLE GIvEs PROGRAM. 
_ The Zimro Ensemble, appearing at His Majesty's Theater 
in recital, pleased its hearers chiefly by reason of the Old 
Jewish folk songs and melodies in their program. The 
Tschaikowsky quartet in D major was firmly played. 


FLONZALEY QUARTET IN NOTABLE CONCERT, 

Playing with flawless co-ordination, the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet, finished and polished as usual, gave a program of 
much value March 21. The Star said that “the quartet 
sets an astonishingly high standard for all chamber or- 
ganizations ;” while the Gazette’s opinion was that this 
concert was “one of the notable events of a full musical 
season.” Every musician of prominence in Montreal was 
present to hear the Flonzaleys. Their program included 
Smetana, Leclair, Mozart and Osten-Sacken. 

Anna Case DELIGHTS MAMMOTH AUDIENCE, 

“I like her because she’s so beautiful,” said a woman 
to the Musica, Courter representative immediately after 
the Anna Case recital, March 14; “I admire her tor her 
silver voice,” said a well known local teacher. And there 
you are! The facts are that Miss Case sang splendidly 
and to a mammoth audience. The recital was a succession 
of personal triumphs, an exacting and characteristic pro- 
gram being given with delightful grace and skill. Charles 
Gilbert-Spross, pianist-composer, was the very competent 

- accompanist. The proceeds of the concert went to the St. 
Luke’s Hospital. 
Dusots STRING QUARTET. 

The Dubois String Quartet gave a typical performance 
here of an eclectic program. That is, they played with the 
customary Dubois finish; nothing more could be desired. 
George M. Brewer was at the piano. 

FLORENCE STERN MAKEs Desut. 

Little Florence Stern, advertised as “the world’s young- 
est violin artist,” gave her recital in the Monument Na- 
tionale on March 9, with Kennedy Freeman at the piano. 
She exhibits an astonishing sense of tone value, and in 
playing the Tartini sonata in G minor she indicated a so- 
nority of the G string really remarkable in a child of her 
years, and this without in the least sacrificing the austere 
atmosphere of the sonata. The Kreutzer concerto in D 
minor was played with an understanding uncannily beyond 
her years. Here and there there were hints (and more 
than hints) of a later opulence of tone, which will come 
as she develops. Indeed, now and then her intonation 
came very near to perfection. Mr. Freeman was a discreet 
accompanist. 

EvENING OF OPERATIC SCENES. 

A very promising singer has been unearthed by this 
reviewer in Joan Zafara, who sang Tosca in the Montreal 
Operatic Society’s presentation of operatic scenes, 
Victoria Hall, February 28. Miss Zafara possesses a light 
dramatic soprano, unforced as yet, but with distinct evi- 
dences of eventual development. Miss Zafara will sing 
in personal recital shortly in several cities in the East. On 
the same evening W. W. Marshall sang Escamillo in “Car- 
men” powerfully, R. H. Dumbrille made a splendid Tonio, 
and Bianca Messinger was pleasing as Gilda in “Rigoletto.” 
In the “Tosca” scenes the honors easily went to Mr. Mar- 
shall’s excellent Scarpia and Miss Zafara’s Tosca. 


DesauteL To Have WEEK oF OPERA. 

A revival of the old Montreal Operatic Society is prom- 
ised by those behind the new society, and interesting plans 
are being proceeded with for other operatic presentations 
in the near future. 

The Star has it that “it is likely that Louis Hasselmans, 
conductor of the Chicago Opera Company, will direct 
some of the performances to be given in the course of 
Victor Desautel’s week of opera in April.” This week’s 
engagement is to be at His Majesty’s, and as yet no reper- 
tory has been given out. Mr. Hasselmans was, years back, 
weil connected with the Montreal Opera Company, and 
gave many scholarly and impressive readings. 


“Tne GONDOLIERS” GIVEN IN ST. LAMBERT. 


The St. Lambert Amateur Operatic Society gave a series 
of performances Of “The Gondolier,” February 26 to 28, 
in St. Lambert, a seaport near Montreal. The cast offered 
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was good, and, on the whole, the production was a de- 
cided improvement on previous operatic excursions under- 
taken by this club. The stage direction was distinctly 
commendable, and while the vocal training under Dr. P. 
J. Isley, F. R. C. O., brought out much practical result, 
yet his conducting of the orchestra was so unsatisfactory 
as to almost drown the singers at many points. T. P. 
Bissett and Porteous Jerdan completely won the highest 
honors of the performances, although Norah Waud, Colin 
Harris, George Harvey, Mrs. D, J. Dewar and Mrs. C. 
Bateman Brown each gave individual characterizations of 
merit. The chorus voices were of good quality and sang 
spiritedly, 
Nores. 

Henri Scott, baritone, of the Metropolitan forces in 
New York, was heard in vaudeville at the Princess for a 
week, receiving enormous receptions, 

Edith Wynne Matthison recited at the annual con- 
cert of the Apollo Glee Club, under the direction of 
Merlin Davies, who was also one of the singers. At 
the piano was Stanley Gardner, who played with his 
usual decisive charm. 

Jennie M. Stanley, pianist, and Jessie Clark, soprano, 
assisted by J. H. Shearer, gave a concert in the Ritz- 
Carlton. 

An important and convincing reading of Brahms’ 
symphony in D, op. 73, was given by the orchestra of 
McGill Conservatorium, under the able baton of Dr. 
H. C. Perrin, in which the technical difficulties were 
strongly mastered by Dr. Perrin’s players. It is not 
widely known that Dr. Perrin is possibly the greatest 
trainer of young orchestral material in Canada. Read- 
ings of the caliber of this Brahms symphony prove it 
annually, 

The orchestra at the Imperial Theater has been re- 
organized, under the musical direction of Henri Del- 
cellier. The organization has been permanently en- 
larged, with several accomplished musicians added to 
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the number, including Lieutenant Fogg, late direetor 
of the Orpheum Orchestra, as concertmaster. It is 
understood that J. J. Goulet, who was formerly director 
of the Imperial forces, goes to the Allen Theater to 
take charge there. 

Penelope Davies, Canadian mezzo-soprano, sang be 
fore the Ladies’ Morning Musical Club, with praise 
worthy effect. 

The American Presbyterian Church choir gave a re 
cital of Russian music, February 22, under the direction 
of J. H. Shearer. Organ recitals by G. M. Brewer were 
given in the Church of the Messiah on February 20 
and March 7, 14 and 21. 

Edith Eager, who appeared in recital in the Windsor 
Hall, with Oscar Noel, bass, of New York, played a 
piano program with spirit and force, giving promise of 
much interesting future development. 

Under the direction of F. H. Blair, the Ladies’ Morn- 
ing Musical Vocal Ensemble gave a concert in Vic- 
toria Hall, in aid of the Montreal Association for the 
Blind. 

Rudolph Plamandon’s return to his natiye land will 
be marked by a concert in the Monument Nationale 
April 20. It is understood that the Montreal civic au 
thorities are preparing to give him an official welcome 

Students of the Canadian Academy of Music will 
give an annual recital in the Windsor Hall, April 22 

The last of George Brewer's series of eight weekly 
lectures was delivered, March 24, when he spoke on 
“The Position Since Wagner.” 

The Quebec provincial government is offering a 
scholarship entitling the winner to a year's study in 
Europe. Applications are pouring in at present, though 
the actual date of composition is June 19. 

Arthur Egg, F. R. C. O., gave an organ recital in 
Christ Church Cathedral, assisted by the cathedral 
choir, when he gave a carefully chosen and interesting 

(Continued on page 55.) 
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A Music Club in every City, in every County, in every State in the Union and 
Soldiers’ Clubs and Junior Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs—Auxiliary 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSICAL CLUBS 
600 CLUBS—200,000 MEMBERS 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 





The following Declaration of Purposes will be found most comprehensive and practical: 


FEDERATION AIMS ‘ 


I. To make America_the Music Center of the World. 

(1) By Organization, carrying out a uniform plan for national musical development. 
By establishing a great National Center in New York City. 
By maintaining the position America now holds in the musical world, 
By making adequate preparation to give the best musical and artistic training 
in our own country to the American student. 
By co-operating with all National Musical Organizations to establish musical 
standards, and uniform plans for work in every state. 


By Legislation, through stimulating popular demand in every state for the passage of 


(a) A bill providing for a Department of Education which shall include a Bureau 
of Music and Art, and which shall be represented in the President’s Cabinet by 


(b) A bill providing for the construction and maintenance of a National Con 


By Education, through co-operation with the National Music Supervisors. 

(a) By securing recognition of Music as essential factors of Education for which 
Credits: shall be given whether taught in public or private schools or in 
dependently by “qualified” instructors. 

By stimulating musical appreciation and the study of music by instituting and 
supervising music memory contests of students in schools and junior clubs. 


II. To make Music useful in the Civic Life of America. 
(1) By aiding the Americanization movement and by fostering Community Music in all 
its varied activities. 
(2) By co-operating with the American Legion to encourage the development of musical 
appreciation and to aid the returned soldier citizens in giving musical entertainments 
Ill. To Promote and Develop American Musical Art. 


By giving American artists an equal opportunity with foreign artists in concert and 
opera, and by encouraging the use of the English language and by using the finest 
translations of foreign texts in concert and opera. 

By encouraging American composers by providing hearings of their works, and by 
giving prizes and commissions to worthy composers. 

By founding district art centers for rest and recreation, which shall give opportunity 
for creative and interpretative work; and by aiding the MacDowell Colony at 
Peterborough, N. H., through the MacDowell League of the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs, as outlined in the Federation Manual. 

By holding state, district and national festivals, and by conducting state, district, 
and national contests for young professional musicians of America, and by giving 
prizes and providing concert engagements for the winners of the contests of the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs. 

(5) By founding a Loan Fund for deserving artists and composers. 


The term “American” includes all naturalized citizens of the United States of America. 


(Approved by the Board of Managers in session October 23 to November 1, 1919, Akron, Ohio.) 


HONORARY PRESIDENT 
MRS. THEODORE THOMAS 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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OAKLAND CITIZEN TO PRESENT 
FINE ORGAN TO CITY 


If Art Center Is Established, a $50,000 Organ Will Be 
Provided—Greek Theater Sunday Concerts Re- 
sumed—Berkeley to Have Season of Summer 
Opera—Cortot Enthuses Thousands—With 
Thibaud, French Pianist Closes Artist 
Series—Final San Francisco Sym- 
phony Concert—Notes 


Oakland, Cal., March 27, 1920.—A public spirited citi- 
zen, who refuses to permit his identity to be disclosed, 
offers to present Oakland with a $50,000 organ on condi- 
tion that the proposed bond issue goes through for $3,981,- 
000 for the purchase of a chain of parks and develop- 
niwnt of a recreation and art center, including a group of 
handsome buildings. The organ will be of the finest type, 
with a reversible soundboard to permit it to be used in 
cither wing of the main auditorium. Tentative plans for 
the buildings have already been drawn by Bernard May- 
beck, internationally famous architect, who designed the 
Palace of Fine Arts in San Francisco, ete. 

Greek THeater SUNDay Concerts RESUMED. 

Prof, Samuel J, Hume, director of the Greek Theater, 
Berkeley, has opened the series of half hour concerts each 
Sunday afternoon at the Greek Theater after a lapse of 
several months. These concerts, of various lengths, were 
first instituted five years ago as a free gift to music lovers 
by W. C. Ames, the first director of the Greek Theater, 
and are under the auspices of the music and drama com- 


mittee of the University of California. The artist for 


March 14 was O. Gordon Erickson, of the community 
service department of San Francisco, a well known bass, 
who is soloist at the First Congregational Church, Oak- 
land. 

Granp OPERA For BERKELEY. 

Beginning on June 25 and continuing until July 17, Ital- 
ian grand opera will be presented at the Greek Theater, 
including “Carmen,” “Gioconda,” “Pagliacci” and “Aida.” 

Cortor ENtHUses THouSsANDs IN East Bay CITIEs. 

When Alfred Cortot played Chopin’s andante spianato 
et polonaise with the celebrated Paris Symphony Orches- 
tra in Oakland, fifteen months ago, many expressed the 
wish to hear him in recital; and that wish was gratified for 
the members of the Berkeley Musical Association, March 
18, when almost thirteen hundred members assembled in 
the Harmon Gymnasium to hear one of the most brilliant- 
ly executed programs of this or former seasons. Twelve 
Chopin etudes and “The Submerged Cathedral,” Debussy, 
were exquisitely interpreted. César Franck’s prelude, cho- 
ral and fugue opened the program, and Liszt’s rhapsodie 
Hongroise No. 2 concluded it. A group of short num- 
bers and Debussy’s “Minstrels” each received artistic 
treatment at the hands of the pianist. 

This recital marked the fourth concert of the tenth sea- 
son, and, as usual, the hall was crowded with a representa- 
tive gathering of university students and others interested 
in the best that music has to offer, thanks to Julian R. 
Waybur, secretary of the council. 

Artists’ Concert SERIES CLOSEs., 

A recital of unusual interest marked the fifth and final 
concert of the Artists’ Concert Series, under the man- 
agement of Miss Z. W. Potter, at the Municipal Opera 
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—— March 19, which was packed to hear a joint pro- 
gram by Albert Cortot and Jacques Thibaud. These emi- 
nent French virtuosos gave a treat when they played 
} eged Franck’s sonata for piano and violin, which opened 
* peste and for which they had four eer Cor- 

= llowed in a wonderful rendition of Vivald’s “Con- 
certo da Camera,” from a transcription for string instru- 
ments, the original of which is preserved in Berlin. His 
rendition of the “Etude en forme de Valse,” Debussy, 
received tumultuous applause that mere acknowledgments 
would not still, so that in the end he played three encores, 
each a Chopin etude, It seemed as 1f the people wanted 
the twelve etudes, which he had played so brilliantly the 
evening before for the Berkeley Musical Association. 

Jacques Thibaud, who stands eminently among great 
violinists, deeply impressed his auditors by his virile beau- 
ty of tone and rare qualities of technic, style and imagina- 
tive appeal. His accompanist was L. T..Grunberg, who 
gave adequate support to the violinist. 


San Francisco CHAMBER Music Society HEarp. 


The first of three concerts by the Chamber Music So- 
ciety of San Francisco, under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of California, took place in Wheeler Auditorium, 
March 17, when a beautifully ginzes program including 
Mozart’s C major quartet, for flute and strings, was ap- 
preciated by an audience of several hundred persons. The 
personnel of this excellent organization consists of Louis 
Persinger, first violin and musical director; Louis Ford, 
second violin; Elias Hecht, flute; Nathan Firestone, viola; 
Horace Britt, cello, and Gyula Ormay, piano. 


Fina, SAn Francisco SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


“In public support, in artistic delight and in campus 
musical advancement the series just ended has admirably 
proceeded.” Thus summed up a musical critic’s report of 
the very delightful series of four concerts recently given 
in the Secmietes Gymnasium, Berkeley, by the San es 
cisco ei Orchestra, under the direction of Alfred 
Hertz. arch 11 was the date of the last concert, when 
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Beethoven's fifth symphony received a splendid interpre- 
tation. Albert Elkus’ “Impressions from a Greek Trage- 
dy” had its first local presentation and was very well re- 
ceived. Kajetn Attl, harpist with the Symphony, played 
Ravel’s introduction and allegro, and the massive “Meis- 
tersinger” prelude brought the program to a close. There 
is every reason to hope that a similar series of concerts 
will be arranged for next season by Professor Hume, 
director of the Greek Theater, and head of the universi- 
ty’s music and drama committee. 


Artists Feature INDIAN LEGENDRY. 


Indian costumes, music, myths and legends, each 
were features of the recital given recently by the 
Plymouth Women’s Club, at Plymouth Center, the art- 
ists being Mrs. Marian K. Gould, of Texas, and Zahrah 
Ethel Preble, both of whom are keen students of In- 
dian traditions, history and manners, and their joint 
recital, given in handsome Indian costumes, was one 
of more than passing interest. One of Miss Preble’s 


songs, “The Hunting Song of the Zuni Indian,” was 
written and dedicated to her by Carlos Troyer. 
A distinguished little pianist, known as “the child 


wonder,” Avonelle Sanford, of Boston, played for the 
Ebell Club members March 23. Mrs. Charles H. Mor- 
rison, contralto, accompanied by Aurora Thompson, 
also gave numbers. A play, “When Women Rule,” by 
Mrs. Frederick Samuels, ‘was presented by a cast of 
eight ladies. 

Thomas F, Freeman, pianist, gave a recital on March 
16 at the Wheeler Auditorium, Berkeley. 

The first rehearsal of the Oakland Community 
Chorus, directed by Alexander Stewart, was very well 
attended at Chabot Hall, March 23. After Easter, many 
musical organizations will be joining the organization 
for a festival concert to be held May 11, in the Munici- 
pal Auditorium, for the benefit of the Boy Scouts, un- 
der the patronage of the Oakland Rotary Club and 
Community Service. 

The well known artist and critic of Berkeley, Porter 
Garnett, was treated to a surprise party recently in 
Coppa’s Red Paint Shop, San Francisco. Scenes de- 
picting the life of Garnett covered the walls of the 
studio, and a one act play during the progress of dinner 
were two of the diversions prepared for the artist by 
his friends. 

Chinese nursery songs are to be sung at the monthly 
recital today of the Ada Clement Piano School by Lil- 
lian Birmingham. 

Kajetan Attl, harpist of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, was soloist for the Half Hour of Music at 
the Greek Theater, Berkeley, March 21. 

The March meeting of the Alameda County Music 
Teachers’ Association was held at the residence of 
Mrs. Carroll Nicholson, Piedmont. Roy McCarthy, 
community chorus leader, spoke, and a lecture-recital 
by Sofia Newland- Neustadt, on the “Modern Tenden- 
cies in Song,” vocally illustrated by Alma Berglund 
Winchester, William Edwin Chamberlain and Mme. 
Neustadt, was given. Maybelle Sherburne West was 
at the piano. Mrs. Josephine Crew Alwin had charge 
of the program. 

William W. Carruth, of the Mills College music de- 
partment, gave his monthly organ recital at Lisser 
Hall, March 21, when compositions were played of 
modern French organists, who are living in Paris at 
the present time, with one exception, that of Guilmant, 
who died in 1911 at the age of seventy-four. 

The San Francisco Chamber Music Society played at 
the children’s concert in the Berkeley High School 
Auditorium, March 25, under the management of Wil- 
liam Edwin. Chamberlain. 

Lillian Ammalee, a native Californian pianist of re- 
pute, gave a recital at Mills College, Lisser Hall, March 
12, for the benefit of the endowment fund. The Occi- 
dental Glee Club of twenty-five members will also give 
a benefit program. 

Virginia Rucker, of Berkeley, senior student at Uni- 
versity High School, is said to possess an unusual 
voice. Flattering offers for a professional career are 
said to have been offered her, but Miss Rucker has 
decided to complete her education before she takes up 
vocal studios to the exclusion of all else. Later she may 
go to Europe and take up operatic work 

An elaborate vaudeville show was given March 20 by 
student talent at the Vocational High School. 

Bernice Putt sang solos recently at Mills College, 
and the springtime dance’ of the “Kermess” was re- 
peated when the Big Sisters of the Welfare League 
were guests. 

The Belgian poet and dramatist, Maurice Maeter- 
linck, lectured at the Greek Theater, Berkeley, March 
19, his appearance being one of the principal events in 
conjunction with the inaugural ceremonies of President 
David Prescott Barrows, of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

The Co-operative Young People’s Union, of the First 
Baptist Church, gave a light comedy recently, under 
the direction of Hugh W. Thomas, in which musical 
numbers were introduced by an orcestra led by Ger- 
trude Phillips. Soloists were Herbert Meyer, saxo- 
phone, and Herbert Moore, vocalist. 

A baton of historic value, constructed of pieces from 
the keels of the famous racing yachts Vigilant and Val- 
kyrie, is owned by Prof. A. A. Walker (song leader and 
vocal instructsr of the Y. M. C. A.), given him by 
members of the Apollo Club, of Providence, R. I. Mr 
Walker has recently organized a glee club among mem- 
bers of the Y., M. A., which soon will be ready to 
accept public engagements. oS i 


Gray-Lhevinne Return Dates 


At the present time Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, with Mischa 
Lhevinne, is filling thirty-five return joint recital dates in 
Oregon and Washington. So great is the popularity of 
the original programs of the Gray-Lhevinnes and such a 
hold their personalities have upon the hearts of all hearers, 
that the management finds it impossible to meet with the 
request of every city that asks for a return date. They 
could go over and over their territory almost indefinitely 
it seems. 
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LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC WINS 
NEW LAURELS IN RECENT CONCERTS 


Mildred Marsh Makes American Debut with Symphony 
—Sophie Braslau Delights in Recital and as Or- 
chestra Soloist—Mana-Zucca Guest at Domi- 
nant Club—Alice Gentle Sings at Oratorio 

Society’s Fine Concert—Notes 


Los Angeles, Cal., March 22, 1920.—The French school 
has been admirably. represented recently, first by Cortot, 
the pianist, and now Jacques Thibaud has added another 
laurel wreath to the fame of French musicians. Begin- 
ning with the Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole,” Mr. Thibaud 
disclosed a warm tonal quality like a singing voice. 
A broad musicianly reading of the Chausson “Poeme” car- 
ried his audience to further admiration that increased with 
each succeeding number until the closing one, a Wieniaw- 
ski polonaise, which gave opportunity for such brilliant 
technic that the audience awarded him a tremendous ova- 
tion and refused to leave until he had given two extra 
numbers. 


Mivprep MARSH WITH PHILHARMONIC. 


Fresh from a splendidly successful concert at Santa Bar- 
bara, the Philharmonic Orchestra gave its tenth popular 
concert at Trinity Auditorium, with Mildred Marsh, pian- 
ist, as soloist. In speaking of the Santa Barbara concert, 
L. E. Behymer said that Conductor Rothwell surpassed 
himself on this occasion. The manager of the Chicago 
Orchestra, hearing this concert, was deeply impressed 
— the Philharmonic forces and predicted a great future 
or it. 

The Los Angeles program, from the beautifully ren- 
dered “Unfinished” symphony of Schubert to the Tschai- 
kowsky polonaise at the close, was uniformly delightful. 
The Sibelius “Valse Triste” had to be repeated. 

Mrs. Marsh played the brilliant Liszt concerto in E 
flat with such fine musicianship that she was recalled 
again and again. She was splendidly accompanied by the 
orchestra. All in all, it was a thoroughly satisfying per- 
formance. Mrs. Marsh has not been heard in America, 
having gained her experience abroad, and it was fitting 
that she should make her debut in Los Angeles, since she 
has chosen to establish herself here, where she will spend 
her summers preparing for her concert appearances. 
Leaving at once to fill engagements in New York and 
Pr ‘astern points, Mrs. Marsh will return by the first 
of May and remain wutil the fall. 
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Mana-Zucca Guest at Dominant CLus LUNCHEON. 

Mana-Zucca, the charming composer-pianist, who can 
not bring herself to leave Los Angeles, where she is being 
feted and admired to an extravagant degree, was guest of 
honor at the Dominant Club luncheon, and in a little 
speech of acknowledgment to the greeting accorded her, 
she again expressed her predictions of Los Angeles be 
coming a great musical center. 

Olga Steeb, the local pianist, was another honor guest, 
and she was almost cheered as she rose to respond to the 
welcome which her devoted fellow musicians gave het 
upon her first appearance among them since her Eastern 
successes, 


Sopuie BrastAu Deticutrs 1n RECITAL, 

Trinity Auditorium was filled to its utmost capacity 
when Sophie Braslau made her first appearance here. That 
she more than fulfilled expectations was apparent from 
the many recalls and spontaneous applause. 

The opening number of the program, an aria from 
Gluck’s “Orfeo et Eurydice,” displayed dramatic and emo- 
tional ability of a pronounced character, and the Handel 
number which followed disclosed a fluency of execution. 
The remainder of the numbers given contained interest- 
ing songs in a variety of nationalities, all sung with splen- 
did diction and fine interpretation, “Greatest Miracle of 
All,” by Guion, had to be repeated, and the “Robin 
Woman’s Song” from “Shanewis” met with a storm of 
enthusiasm. 

PHILHARMONIC Gives REQUEST PROGRAM 

Last Sunday the Philharmonic Orchestra gave a request 
program, and there was no mistaking the popularity of 
the numbers. The list of numbers included two from 


Wagner, the Grieg suite, No. 1, from “Peer Gynt’; 
Strauss’ “Blue Danube” waltz and three Tschaikowsky se 
lections. 

Friday afternoon and Saturday evening the regular 


Philharmonic concerts were given, with Sophie Braslau 
as soloist. Both concerts were well attended and finely 
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the eye and ear.—Easton Daily Free Press. 


Miss Veryl possesses a clear, sweet, 


Shamokin Daily News. 
a sweetness of tone which was enjoyable. 
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eye, is an even greater 
first aria she 
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MARIAN VERYL 


Continued Successes in Opera Through- 
Now Touring With -Creatore Grand 


‘Mimi,” ‘Desdemona, ” 


Miss Veryl sang in excellent voice and_ undoubtedly has 
a promising future in store for her—Sunbury Evening 


Marian Veryl, in the role of Nedda, was a delight to 


lyrical soprano 
voice, and she played her role with true intensity.— 


Marian Veryl, the young American sopraho, displayed 
Her acting is 
just as good as her singing —Wilhamsport Gazette-Bulle- 


Miss Veryl is charming of person and a delight to the 
delight to the ear, and from her 
had the audience with her. —Allentown 
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Address: Management of Marian Veryl, 316 West 79th St., New York 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 


e (Continued from page 53.) 
almost always the case, there was a sold out 
house, and a few moments before the time for beginning 
Behymer appeared before the large audience to an- 
the idden illness of Conductor Rothwell, stating 
ertmaster Silvain Noack would conduct in his 
lience and the men rallied finely to Mr. 
and the concert proceeded without varia- 


A 


it Lom 
lace The au 
ach ipport 
from its usual 
phie Braslau repeated her success and won most en 
istic applause for her artistic work “() Mio Fer- 
lo” was beautifully sung, and the same could be said 
Mou sorgsky songs 
by the orchestra included Percy Grainger’s 


exce Ihe nce 


group of 


} 
numpe4rs 


1 Tune from County Derry,” “Mock Morris” and 
epherds’ Hey,” the “Pathetique” symphony of Tschai- 
vsky, and the two “Lohengrin” preludes 

Avice GENTLE WITH ORATORIO SOCIETY 


john Smallman, director of the Los Angeles Oratorio 
arranged a very interesting program for the 


ciet had 
season, and a large attendance, de- 


nd concert of the 


pite the rainy night, listened to a miscellaneous program 
applauded heartily Alice Gentle’s lovely singing. 
Charl Wakefield Cadman’s new composition, “The 


et Trail,” was the first number on the program and 
| such an instantaneous success that it had to be 


repeated. The society is especially strong in the soprano 


tion and Faure’s “Santa Maria” was noticeable on this 
unt. although “Listen to the Lambs” and “Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast” were well sung. Mr. Smallman never 
advantage as a conductor and it was 


eared to better 
dent that he is immensely popular with his society. 
Alice Gentle not only sang her allotted numbers with 
er usual opulence of voice and charm, but she gave songs 
program to fill in a gap in the arrangement 
caused by the absence of a soloist, and her 
rved to further delight her audience. 
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not on the 
ot number 
generosity « 


MontTHiy M 


lhe meeting of the Music Teachers’ Associa- 
ion took the form of a reception in honor of the new 
who are the result of the membership drive, 
followed by refreshments made 


monthly 


members 


short program 


ind a 
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the Monday evening with the music teachers very en- 
joyable. 
ConsTANCe BALFour Fitts: MANy ENGAGEMENTS. 

Constance Balfour’s lovely voice is in demand, and her 
February and March engagements made a long list. On 
February 8 she sang at Beverly Mills Hotel with Ray- 
mond Harmon, tenor, and Charles Ferry, composer-pian- 
ist. On February 15 she was heard at a concert at the 

Alexandria Hotel; February 17, in a recital at Ocean 
Park; February 18, at the Maple Leaf Club, and February 
21, at Cavina, February 27, in connection with Mr. Har- 
mon and Mr, Ferry, she sang for the new Church of 
Charles B. Booth. Her March appearances were at Santa 
Barbara, March 1; Santa Ana, March 2; Hollywood, 
March 3; San Diego, March 5, and at the Optimists’ Club, 
March 11. A two weeks’ engagement at the California 
Theater occupied this busy soprano recently, and she is 
also singing at the Temple Baptist Church. 

Notes. 

Josef Desider Vecsci, the pianist, is to marry Nina Pot- 
ter, of Santa Barbara. 

Roland Paul, the popular tenor, has one of the most 
beautiful studios in Los Angeles. It is in the Little The- 
ater Building and is a picture of soft light and exquisite 
coloring, the atmosphere all conducive to beauty and har- 
mony. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thilo Becker gave a dinner in honor of 
Walter Henry Rothwell and Mme. Rothwell. 

Myrtle Colly, wife of Frank Colly, the editor of the 
Pacific Coast Musician, sang Mana-Zucca’s “Rachem” and 
Frank Colly’s “Ave Maria” at a studio tea given in honor 
of Mana-Zucca by Jennie Winston. Mrs, Colly’s voice is a 
dramatic soprano, which is being cultivated by Anna 
Ruzena Sprotte. 

Norma Rochold Robbins, well known contralto, has re- 
turned to Los Angeles after an absence of three years in 
New York. 


TACOMA PROVIDES FINE ARRAY 
OF MUSIC FOR CAMP LEWIS 


Frequent Concerts Given for Soldiers and Sailors— 
Capacity Audiences Enjoy Gallo Opera—Doris 
Newell Gives Recital—Notes 
Tacoma, Wash., March 17, 1920.—Animated by the same 
patriotic spirit, which prompted Tacoma’s gift of her vast 
adjacent prairjes whereon stands Camp Lewis, recently 
retained as a permanent artillery camp by the Government, 
the leading musicians of the city have long been active in 
arranging delightful entertainments for the soldiers con- 
stantly coming and going at the cantonment. The peace- 
time divisions and the men from overseas in the hospitals 
have revelled in music furnished by Red Cross and Knights 
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of Columbus units and by the various Tacoma clubs, choirs 
and soloists. A representative group of Tacoma women, 
acting as sponsors of an organization having as its purpose 
the supervision of the entertainments for convalescent 
soldiers, laid much stress upon the desirability of placing 
on the programs only songs carrying a message of cheer. 
War songs of any description were censored, the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” heading the list. Lively chorals 
and rhythmic ballads are favored by these censors as 
having positive therapeutic value. 

Featured on numerous programs given recently are 
“Women of the Homeland,” “Kitty of Coleraine,” “Love's 
Old Sweet Song,” “My Little Grey Home in the West,” 
Nevin’s “Mighty Lak’ a Rose,” “Keep the Home Fires 
Burning,” Brockway’s “Nightingale,” “The Radiance in 
Your Eyes,” “Auld Lang Syne,” Brahm’s “Cradle Song,” 
“A Perfect Day,” “Mother of Mine,” “My Laddie,” “Keep 
on Hoping” and “The Magic of Your Eyes,” the latter 
song appearing most frequently among ballad groups, as 
when not programmed it is called for, 

The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Clubhouse, which is now the 
American Legion headquarters, as well as the home of the 
new Community Service, provides frequent concerts for 
the soldiers and sailors. 

Capacity AUDIENCES AT GALLo OPERA, 

A merry week of comic opera at the Tacoma Theater 
supplied diversion for capacity audiences, with perform- 
ances of “The Mikado,” “Pinafore,” “The Gondoliers” and 
“The Chimes of Normandy” by the Gallo English Opera 
Company. The fine orchestra supporting the principals, 
under the direction of Max Bendix, added new lustre to 
the erstwhile witchery of the Sullivan scores. 

Doris Neweit Gives Recitat IN SEATTLE. 


An interesting and highly successful recital was recently 
given in Seattle by Doris Newell, Tacoma pianist and 
composer, daughter of Mrs. Bernice E. Newell. Miss 
Newell, who appeared as a debutante at the Cornish Little 
Theater, before a capacity house, was assisted by Mrs. 
Donald Dilts, soprano soloist of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Tacoma. Mrs. Dilts presented several groups 
of Miss Newell’s songs. 

The program was repeated in Tacoma, under auspices of 
the Women’s Clubs, before a large audience in the concert 
hall of the Tacoma Woman’s Clubhouse on March 11. 
Miss Newell is a pupil recently from the artist classes of 
Boyd Wells, and of Calrice B. Cady. She also coached 
with Wallace Sabin of San Francisco. 

Notes, 

Hamilton Nason, dramatic tenor, a newcomer to the 
city, has been appointed choirmaster at Trinity Episcopal 
Church. Mr. Nason has appeared on several concert pro- 
grams here quite recently. An interesting feature of the 
service at Trinity on Sunday was the presentation by the 
choir of sacred chorals composed by Mr. Nason. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Nason Chamberlain, soprano soloist, sang as an 
offertory the introduction of Dubois’ “Seven Last Words.” 

A number of local pianists have formed a class in 
criticism and interpretation for the purpose of broadening 
and developing their solo work. The members have se- 
cured the assistance of Boyd Wells, dean of the Seattle 
Cornish School of Music, as lecturer and critic. * 

M. K. 


What the Bach Choir Did in New York 


As guests of Charles M, Schwab, 275 members of the 
Bach Choir, of Bethlehem, left that city on the morning 
of April 10 on a special train for New York City, where 
in the afternoon they sang before an audience of 5,000 
at the Festival of Music of the Oratorio Society of 
New York in the Seventy-first Regiment Armory. Un- 
der the direction of Dr. J. Fred Wolle, conductor, the 
choir gave chorales and choruses of Bach, including 
one chorus of Bach’s greatest work, the Mass in B 
minor. This work is sung in its entirety each spring 
at the Bach Festival held at Lehigh University, when 
music lovers from all parts of the country make pil- 
grimages to Bethlehem to hear it. Fifteen members of 
the Moravian Trombone Choir, of Bethlehem, accom- 
panied the Bach party to play chorale announcements 
from the tower of the Seventy-first Regiment Armory 
preceding the singing inside. The history of the Trom- 
bone Choir as an organization extends back 175 years, 
to the earliest period of Bethlehem’s founding. 

Before leaving Bethlehem each member of the choir 
was furnished with a complete itinerary of the trip to 
New York, so that much could be accomplished in a 
minimum amount of time. A féw of the things not 
mentioned above which the choir did was to have a 
rehearsal in the morning with the New Symphony Or- 
chestra, a_ sight seeing trip, including Greenwich 
Village, Washington Arch, Columbus Circle, Fifth ave- 
nue, and also enjoy a performance of “Happy Days” at 
the Hippodrome. The singers returned to Bethlehem ° 
on the 11.30 train. Mr. Schwab who bore the expenses 
of the trip, is president of the Oratorio Society of New 
York, succeeding Andrew Carnegie. 


Marguerite Ringo in Oratorio 

Marguerite Ringo was one of the soloists with the 
Mendelssohn Choir when that organization gave a stir- 
ring performance of Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul’ in Car- 
negie Hall, Pittsburgh, Pa., on April 6. In referring to 
Miss Ringo’s singing, the music critic of the Pitts- 
burgh Post said that the soprano’s voice was particu- 
larly lucid in its highest tones and that she delighted 
the audience with her sustained facility. 


Martha Atwood to Sing in Baltimore 


Martha Atwood, the well known soprano of New 
York, has been engaged as one of the soloists for the 
Stieff Piano Company’s Festival Week, commencing 
May 12. The festival is wn held in connection with 
the opening of the new Stieff Building in Baltimore, Md. 
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OPERA AND MANY NOTABLE 
CONCERTS HEARD IN MONTREAL 


(Continued from page 51.) 
showing an excellent mastery of 





program, 
technic. 

Benjamin Scherzer recently gave his farewell Mon- 
treal concert, prior to sailing for England to further 
his studies there. 

Blanche Archambault, young Montreal soprano, gives 
a joint recital with Emil Gour in the near future, in the 
Ritz-Carlton ballroom. 

The dancing of Corinne Dupis will be an extra at- 
traction at many future Montreal events, judging from 
her success with Camille Bernard’s little productions 
of comic opera. , Miss Bernard gave two one act op- 
eras, March 24, ‘assisted by Honore Vaillancourt and 
Arthur Lapierre. 

At the monthly meeting of the Mozart Club, with Dr. 
Boris Dunev in the chair, Harcourt Farmer gave an 
address on “Music and the Higher Life,” which was 
received with marked evidences of appreciation. 

A number of well known Montreal musicians took 
part in the musical held by the Montreal Women’s 
Club, including J. B. Dubois, Ethel Denault, Porteus 
Jerdan, Annette Lasalle, Emile Taranto, Mrs. Hodg- 
son and Dorothy Cornish. 

The Girls’ Choir of St. 
miscellaneous concert in Calvary 
25, before a large gathering. 

Louis H. Bourdon is responsible for the announce- 
ment that Alfred Cortot, the French pianist, will play 
a return recital in Montreal before the end of the pres- 
ent season, 

The concert given in 
showed her to be a youthful, 
marked interpretative ability. Emile Taranto, who co- 
operated, played the “Thais” Meditation and the Saint- 
Saéns “Havanaise” in a charming manner. 

At the annual meeting of Willis & Co., piano manu- 
facturers, the president, A. P. Willis, declared that the 
volume of business transacted during the business year 
just closed was of a record character. The old officers 
were all re-elected. The company passed a resolution 
to increase the business to meet the growing public 
demand for Willis pianos, if material and industrial 
conditions will permit, during 1920. 

The choir of Olivet Church sang Stainer’s “Crucifix- 
ion” last week, with George Husband, tenor, and W. 
Robertson Taylor, bass, as soloists. 

The first social evening of the Old Country Choir, 
organized by Professor McCreary last November, was 
held two weeks ago, when the outstanding feature of 
the evening was the presentation to Professor Mc- 
Creary, by the seventy members of the choir, of a 
handsome leather club bag. H. F. 


Notes on the Barbereux System 


M. Barbereux Parry, who originated and developed the 
“new thought” of voice production, left Chicago on March 
23 for her semi-annual Eastern tour, where she will visit 
the New York studios of her system, 825 Carnegie Hall; 
also the branch studios in Lakewood, N. J.; Providence, 
R. I.; Norwalk, Conn., and will give addresses explana- 
tory of her work in Pittsburg, Philadelphia, Lakewood, 
Providence, Boston, Syracuse and New York City and 
vicinity. 

Mme. Parry will also address the patrons and teach- 
ers of the Friends’ Seminary, Stuyvesant square, which is 
one of the oldest private schools in New York City. The 
Barbereux System is unique. in this particular, that its 
development is adaptable to the child voice throughout all 
ages, as well as the adult voice, and it is interesting to 
note that it has been adopted and is being taught with 
great success throughout all grades of this school by 
Anna Theresa Briggs, who is one of the teachers in 
charge of the New York studios of the Barbereux System. 

James P. Wall, the young Irish tenor, has accepted a 
position under the management of the Fine Arts Bureau 
of Chicago, to tour the Southern and Middle States. The 
Lillian Johnston Company—Ladies’ Trio, including Lillian 
Johnston and Ellen Hill, students of the Barbereux Sys- 
tem—is touring the Eastern States under the management 
of the Coit-Auber Bureau, of Philadelphia. Eddie Lee 
Collins is planning to spend the summer at the Central 
Studios in Chicago, at the end of her second season of 
successful teaching of this system as the head of the vocal 
department of Lander College, Greenwood, S. C. Helen 
Unzicker, soprano and associate teacher, gave a recital 
on March 11 in the Chicago Studios. Her program con- 
sisted of songs and readings, which were well received. 
Hewa Weber, associate teacher, on March 18 at the Cen- 
tral Studios gave a program of song and interpretative 
dances, impersonating the Indian, French and _ Italian 
characters. Also, three weeks prior to that date, she was 
heard in another which was very interesting. 

On Friday evening, March 19, in the recital hall of the 
Bureau of Fine Arts, a joint recital was rendered by 
Clara Lyons, coloratura soprano, and James P. Wall, 
tenor, to an appreciative audience; the program consisted 
mostly of songs and arias from the operas, which were 
greatly enjoyed. On April 27 Mme. Parry will appear 
before the Women’s Club of Rock Island, ill, and make 
an address on the subject of “The Child Voice, Its Analysis 
and Preservation.” Katherine Rozier, of St. Louis, and 
Alicia Healy, of wen. will return for study at the Cen- 
tral Studios early in April. 

Willard W. itus, tenor, is nearing the close of his 
second season as leading tenor at the National Theater, 
Detroit, and Hilda Antony has established a branch studio 
of the Barbereux System in La Grande, Ore. Etta 
Husing, associate teacher, with studios at Rock Island, 
Ill, will give a series of recitals with her students early 
in the spring. 

The regular Monday evening meetings of the students 
and teachers at the Central Studios will be resumed upon 
the return of Mme. Parry from her Eastern tour. 
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Mme. Callaway-John a Collector of Brasses 

Six years ago Mme. Callaway-John, soprano, made a 
tour of the world, during which trip she collected some 
very fine Russian brasses. One of the most valuable of these 
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she purchased for a song from a peasant woman who came 
through the train in a little out of the way town in Rus- 


sia se ling water to the travelers. Mme. John, noting the 
beauty of the brass jar, secured it after but a minute’s 
bargaining. 





Mikas Petrauskas and Lithuanian Music 


According to Mikas Petrauskas, the noted Lithuanian 
composer, who is now a resident in this country, Lithu- 
ania is experiencing a notable musical renaissance. In 
recounting the history of his country, Mr. Petrauskas de- 
clared that a virtual extinction of the higher forms of 
native music resulted from Lublin’s union with Poland, 
which was effected many years ago. The Lithuanian no- 





MIKAS PE'FRAUSKAS. 


bility readily adopted Polish culture and affected a strong 
taste for Poland’s music—its polonaises and crakoviaks ; 
but the people without social ambition remained loyal to 
the musical traditions of their native land. The yearning 
for national expression through music has taken definite 
form in the research work that has been conducted during 
the past few years by a group of Lithuanian musicians 
under the direction of the Lithuanian Educational Society 
in Vilna. Dr. Kudirka, Cesnauskas, Mikas Petrauskas, 
Ciurlonis, Simkus, Keipsas and others have been collect- 
ing Lithuanian folk songs with a view to ascertaining 
their essential characteristics. The study thus far has 
shown that these songs resemble in their formula the 
Freegian, Lydian and Doric scales. Moreover, there is a 
frequent use of the old five sound scale, sometimes called 
the Oriental or Chinese scale. 

One of the closest students of Lithuanian musical tradi- 
tion is Mikas Petrauskas, who, during the past few years, 
has taken a prominent part in the musical education of his 
compatriots living in this country. Mr. Petrapskas, who 
was born in Vilnas, the capital of Lithuania, is a graduate 
of the Imperial Conservatory of Petrograd. At that insti- 
tution he studied singing with Professor Gabel and com- 
position with Liadow and Rimsky-Korsakoff. After com 
pleting his work in Petrograd he journeyed to Paris, 
where he studied at the Collége de France, and with 
Widor at the Conservatory. Later he studied at Milan 
For the past six years Mr. Petrauskas has lived and 
worked in the United States, and is at present a director 
of the Lithuanian Conservatory of Music at South Bos- 
ton, Mass., and also directs the activities of two musical 
societies—Gabija, in South Boston, and Ausrele, in 
Worcester—which give musical performances of various 
kinds, ee Lithuanian versions of the more popular 
operas like “Faust,” “Lucia” and “Rigoletto.” 

As a composer Mr. Petrauskas has written operas, nu- 
merous songs, and three Lithuanian rhapsodies which re- 
for their performance an orchestra, a chorus and 


quire 

soloists. Among the operas are his “Birute,” “Sienapiute” 
(Hay Making), “Vestuves” (Wedding), “Apoezdinkit ir 
Mane” (Marry Me Off Too), “Elgetos Dukte” (The 


“Zalciu Karaliene” (Adam and Eve), 
“Consilium Facultatis’ (Consultation of the Faculty), 
“Uzburtas Kunigaikstis” (The Enchanted Prince), “Sven- 
toji Naktis’ (Holy Night), “Giriu Karalius” (King of 
the Forests), and “Velnias Isradejas” (The Inventive 
Devil). These operas are from two to four acts long, 
and are in manuscript form, although practically all of 
them have been given on the Lithuanian stage with great 
success. “Birute” is an histerical play based on Lithuanian 
rites. “The Beggar’s Daughter” is an old fantastical 
story of a_ beggar’s daughter who became a queen. 
“The Queen of Snakes” derives its plot from an ancient 
myth regarding a snake god who could transform himself 
into a human being. In fact, most of Mr. Petrauskas’ 
librettos are based on the folk lore of his country. 

Mr. Petrauskas contemplates returning to Lithuania as 
soon as conditions in that unfortunate country have be- 
come stabilized, and it is not unlikely that some of his 
works will receive performance here before he leaves. 


Wylie and De Torinoff in Joint Recital 


William Wylie, tenor, and Baroness Leja De Torinoff, 
dramatic soprano, collaborated in giving an interesting re- 
cital at Carnegie Music Hall Pittsburgh, Pa., on March 26. 
In reviewing the concert, the Pittsburgh Gazette-Times 
said that Mr. Wylie sang in both Italian and English with 
a good natural voice that has much of the richness of 
baritone. Mme. De Torinoff used her voice effectively 
in a varied program, and sang with excellent diction in 
three different languages. 
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In creating listeners. 
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Guy Maier Charms Buffalo in Recital 


When Guy Maier appeared recently in Buffalo he evi- 
dently added another laurel to his rapidly growing list of 
successes as a giver of concerts for young people. The 
following press notices speak eloquently for Mr. Maier’s 
unusual abilities as pianist and interpreter : 

Twentieth Century hall was filled to overtowing with extra seats 
on the stage, and the kiddies sat on the edge of their seats com- 
pletely fascinated with Mr. Maier’s enthralling little stories with their 
musical settings. : : 

As a preface to his first number, “To an Old White Pine,” by 
MacDowell, Mr. Maier in simple language visioned for his hearers 
the wooded heights where theepine trees make their own weird 
music, and the far country valleys, beyond which rose other wooded 
hills. Then he told his little ones he wanted them to go to sleep 
under a big pine tree and he would tell them musical fairy tales. 
His playing of the MacDowell number was a fine bit of tonal paint 
ing. ’ 

In like manner, he told the story of the three little birds through 
the mediums of spoken word and music. - : 

The Debussy number, “The Toy Box,” shimmered in color as 
Mr. Maier brought out all its fascinating possibilities and the grace 
and ethereal beauty of the ballet music.—Buffalo Courier. 


Guy Maier has not only become famous, with his partner, Lee 
Pattison, for some of the finest piano ensemble work ever heard in 
this country, but this season Mr. Maier has to his credit one of 
the most unusual and clever entertainments ever given by a concert 
pianist. This entertainment, called a concert of music for youn, 
people, was presented yesterday afternoon by Mr. Maier in Twen- 
tieth Century Hall, before an audience that filled every seat on 
floor and ir gallery, and even overflowed upon. the stage, an un- 
wonted spectacle in this hall, 

In.an absolutely informal, straightforward fashion, the pianist 
outlined the meaning of each composition he played, as it appealed 
to his imagination, carrying his hearers, both young and old, into 
the very spirit and atmosphere of the music, and revealing hitherto 
hidden voices and ideas in some of the familiar numbers. He took 
the listeners into a sort of dreamland, where fairies, and elves, the 
birds, the insects, the little animals and the wild creatures of the 
forest all become real and did all kinds of strange deeds, . . 

Mr, Maier plays with great charm of touch; with fine clarity, and 
a mastery of pedaling which secures many beautiful effects, ¢ ex- 
cels in daintiness of execution and has a remarkable fluent technic. 

. . Mr. Maier is especially successful in his playing of the De- 
bussy music, with its vague, elusive fascination, and fis ingenious 
narration lent meaning to the otherwise often incomprehensible 
measure of the French composer. Altogether, his concert for young 
people, which is equally interesting to grown-ups, is a program of 
such originality, ingenuity and artistic charm, as to merit warmest 
praise, t was received with great enthusiasm by the audience.— 
Buffalo Express. ’ 





“To an Old White Pine,” pieces were grouped so that a continu- 
ous story of events and associations might be unfolded that would 
seize the imagination of young listeners and stimulate interest in 
the music itself. 

A make believe journey to the hills where the old white pine had 
stood high above the surrounding trees for a full hundred years, 
took the children’s fancy at once and many dozens of young Buf- 
falonians straightened up in anticipation of all that could come, in 
such a place of mystery. They were told of three birds singing, 
one of them human, and the outrageous mirth displayed by the 
feathered songsters over the awful sounds given forth by a man, who 
thought all the time he was a charming singer. Mr. Maier told of 
the strange spectacle of devils dancing and children watching them 
in fascination, until some of the devils looking up, saw them and 
shouted to them to come down and join the dance. 

The real joy and artistic merit of the program came with the play- 
ing of “The Toy Box” by Debussy, a ballet in three parts. a 
positions that are frankly program music are ideal for Mr. Maier’s 
delightful talk-play recital, and of this, nothing could be much bet- 
ter than Debussy’s adorable ballet. 

From “Old Whiskers,” who kept the shop where the puppets were 
stationed, to lovely Fifi, wily Polichinelle and the erect, onesie 
French soldier, rewarded finally with Fifi’s affection, all existed as 
truly as one’s next door neighbor, Mr. Maier first played the mo 
tives representing the different elements of the story and then the 
drama began. It was the tale of the doings of puppets after shop 
hours. The course of true love was as difficult as usual but upright- 
ness won out; deceit and wickedness were crushed tevetrleveliy. 
There could be no doubt of Mr. Maier’s gift for this work, or of 
his success with his audience, young and old. sigh of vast satis- 
faction was heard throughout the hall when Fifi and the valiant 
soldier triumphed over fate and were united in the indissoluble 
bonds of love. All this to music by Debussy, whose knowledge of 
such matters is simply prodigious.—Buffalo Evening News, 


Tributes for Ware as Composer-Pianist 


Harriet Ware’s many Southern press notices, printed in 
various papers following her appearance in recitals of her 
own works, are extremely flattering, echoing those of the 
North and West, where she is well known. This was her 
first Southern trip and the result has been tremendously 
important for her, as there has been an insistent demand 
in many cities for her reappearance. Some press notices 
follow: 

If Miss Ware were not an artist she could scarcely fail of success 
in any work she chose. She makes friends of her audiences imme- 
diately upon her first entrance, and her charmingly informal manner 
reduces the most critical to sympathy before she touches the piano 
Her little talks preceding each group or number pave the way to 
more thorough understanding on the part of the listener, so that 
even the musically unversed finds pure enjoyment in what he often 
expects to be an unintelligible program. 

iss Ware last evening in her two piano numbers, “Song of the 
Sea” and “Slumber Song’ (which she says was suggested to her by 
our own Southland, and which she has finish since coming 
South), as well as in her beautiful accompaniments, proved herself 
an artist pianist, but she is pre-eminentl é nature 
no com- 


lover, she has naturally written of nature, and of her 
peetttons, her “Song of the Sea” is a beautiful and brilliant thing, 





ut her best gifts seem to lend themselves to | writing. Hers 
is the artist’s soul that eternally seeks beauty—and finds it. Miss 


Ware has found inspiration in the beautiful poems of Edwin Mark- 
ham and Thomas Moore, who seem to be especial favorites of hers, 
and her settings of their thoughts are very worthy. One critic has 
said Miss Ware's songs are not. dramatic. They are not tragically 
so, which doubtless adds to their charm, but they are filled rather 
with that gentle philosophy that makes for contentment, and very 
evidently springs from it. And they are so comfortingly personal— 
things to take to one’s self. It would be difficult to chose one from 
among them. The favorites are always joys—“Joy of the Morning,” 
“Boat Song,” “Mammy’s Song,” “Wind and Lyre” and “The Cross” 
are magnificent, and “Consolation” one of the most appealing things 
that we have heard. The rest are no less beautiful.—Hattiesburg 
American, February 11. Z 

Not only is this gifted young woman a composer, but she is a 
pianist of uncommon attainments, exhibiting technic, expression, 
tone, refinement and culture, in fact, eve ing a true artist should 

ssess in her playing. She is additionally an accompanist of the 

ighest ability, and this is an art in itself. Only one who has been 
accompanied can know and understand the priceless value of a great 
accompanist.—The New Orleans Item, February 15. 

We have purposely left for the last our mention of Mrs. Krumb- 
haar—we prefer to think of her by that name instead of as “Ware,”’ 
for it seems to give New Orleans a greater right to claim her for 
its own, The composer herself a as accompanist. t an 
honor to sing her songs, with her own delightful accompaniment. 

Mrs. Krumbhaar made a beautiful picture at the piano, like a 
figure from some dainty pastel. She possesses a personality of ex- 
quisite charm, and from the very first moment she favored her 
audience with her sunny smile, a most cordial relationship was 


established, as one felt as if she were a life-long friend. 
with emotion, nor 
that soothes 
h an ethereal 


Her compositions are not of a style to fire one 
do they tingle with passion. They are rather of a 
and lulls, characterized with a delicate refinement, 








strain running through them all, a something that lifts one out of 
the material into the spiritual. ee 
Mrs. Krumbhaar showed she is a pianist of consummate ability, 
as well as a composer of note. She condescended to give only one 
individual number, “Song of the Sea.” She is gifted with a touch 
that thrills and a perfect mastery of the technical necessities, while 
she colors her work with such feeling and expression that every 
phase is a separate tone picture.—The New Orleans Item, Febru- 


ary 7. 


Greta Masson—Success Sans Sensation 

As a critic recently put it, “Greta Masson—success sans 
sensation!” And the singer invariably, lives up to that 
reputation. This season Miss Masson has filled numer- 
ous dates on tour, and everywhere she has been acclaimed 
as an artist of superior rank, as the following will testify: 

Miss Masson has an attractive personality and a voice of much 
warm and sweetness. Her interpretation and singing of the 
Gretchaninoff “Snowdrop” were worthy of the enthusiasm with 
which it was received by the audience.—Washington Evening Star. 


Greta Masson, soprano, moved the audience to enthusiasm by the 
rendition of numbers which evinced taste in selection as well as 
proficiency in execution—Washington Herald. 

Miss Masson has a rich quality of voice, particularly in the 
medium tones, and she sings with artistic finish.—Washington Post, 
March 6, 1920. 

Zoellners Arouse Enthusiasm of Critics 

That the interest in chamber music is now genuine and 
sincere is shown by the ever increasing number of cham- 
ber music societies being formed throughout the country. 
A large part of this growth is due to the Zoellner Quartet, 
which in the past seven years has played in all parts of the 
United States, spreading the message and intimate appeal 
that chamber music contains. A definite attestation is the 
number of engagements the quartet will have played by the 
end of the season, the total being 115 public appearances. 
Some of the press criticisms which the organization has 
received in various parts of the country follow: 

The Zoellner Quartet which for many seasons has done much 


to carry throughout the United States the aa of beauty that 
lies in string quartet music gave a’ concert Monday night in 





ZOELLNER QUARTET, 


The beauty and unfailing charm that are contained 


Orchestra Hall. 
in the Haydn quartet, op. 76, No, 1, were well brought out.— 
W. L. Hubbard, Chicago Tribune, February 17. 


The members of this quartet have devoted all their energies to 
the recondite art of chamber music having been consecrated almost 
in their cradles to its mysteries. 

The program was begun with a Haydn quartet, which served 
to show their musicianship. The tone of the quartet was well 
balanced and the ensemble excellent, with fine variety of shading 
and precision. The Brandts-Buys gave them better opportunity to 
display their powers. The music splendidly interpreted was color- 
ul, having quaint harmonic devices and played with sympathetic 
appreciation and genuine flavor.—Karleton Hackett, Chicago Eve- 
ning Post, February 17. 





The happy music of the old master Haydn was sent forth by 
the old Zoellners in a joyous fashion, the Skilton tone picture 
“Sunrise Song,” Geninger’s eee reel “Molly on the Shore” 
and Sinigaglia’s ‘Rain Song” were all inspiringly interpreted in the 

spirit and technic of real chamber music.—Richard Spaner, 
St. Louis Globe Democrat, February 12. 


The individual members of the quartet showed their virtuosit 
as interpreters and also demonstrated their ability to play with 
a - ill the classics of Haydn’s time as well as compositions 
of the most modern type. This evening in the realm of pure music 
was a concert of which the Tuesday Musical Club might well be 
proud of—A. M. Borglum, Omaha World-Herald, January 14. 


The Zoellners play together with an excellent ensemble and yet 
with a freedom in interpretation which makes for vivid delineation 
of the music. fe Pianissimo passages are played with great beauty 
of tone, melodies are carefully brought out and climaxes are built 
logleniiy and effectively. e Haydn quartet was played with 
splendid virtuosity of ensemble.—The Omaha Bee, January 14. 








Gentle Scores with Los Angeles Orchestra 
Alice Gentle has been doing pig things on the Pacific 
Coast. One of the most successful of her concert appear- 
ances was that in Los Angeles on February 6, when she ap- 
peared as soloist with the Philharmonic Symphony Or- 
chestra, Walter Henry Rothwell, conductor. The critics 
in that city received the singer with unconfined approval, 
as the following notices will verify: 
It was plainly evident that Alice Gentle is still at her zenith in 
tmen role. Give her three tones of the “Habanera” and 
you have a personality that sends forth a vibration that is at once 
seducive and defiantly vivid. She is a singer of the Mary Garden or 
ine Farrar type. e sang ‘ Don Fatale” from “Don 
Carlos” and very beautifully, “Pleurez, Pleurez mes Yeux,” from 
“Le Cid,” the later Massenet in his most captivating vein. 
“Habanera” was an encore.—Daily Telegram. 





Alice Gentle, with her big, warm voice, fascinating p Li 
and beguiling smile, was a great success. Her Verdi aria showed 
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marked dramatic Power, and in the Massenet aria the beautiful 
vocal color and exquisite shading added still further to her dis- 


tinction as an artist.—Examiner. 





Charming Alice Gentle was even more so than ever, and since 
her appearance here has touched the highest lights of her art with 
her remarkable gifts of voice and genius. She is fulfilling every 
promise that her former youthful successes seemed to indicate, 

Her singing of the seldom heard “Don Carlos” aria was truly 
thrilling, technically and otherwise. Her tonal clarity is amazing 
and her diction is perfect in whatever language she chooses to ex- 
press herself. ‘Even more astonishing was her shifti of vocal 
style to that of the Massenet “Pleurez, Pleurez mes Yeux” from 
“Le Cid,” a most exacting accomplishment. 

“fhis time the audience would not allow her to leave the platform 
without responding to an encore, the “Habanra” from men,” 
sung in her own inimitable way, with the travesty of love and 
charm all delineated.—Herald. 


Macbeth Triumphs in Opera in New York 


_ When Florence Macbeth appeared in New York in prin- 
cipal roles with the Chicago Opera Association during its 
engagement at the Lexington Opera House, she might be 
said to have won a triumph for Americanism, for the press 
literally showered her with praise for her artistic work. 
Proof of this statement follows: 

“HaMter,”" 

Florence Macbeth came much nearer the recognized Ophelia of 
the English stage in her impersonation, a gracious figure sincerely 
presented, and in voice excellent. Her singing was admirable in 
many of the finer qualities of the art, and, indeed, it shone in these 
respects.—New York Times, Feb. 14. 

Florence Macbeth gave an admirably sincere and brilliant singing 
to Ophelia. The art of Florence Macbeth is well defined and of a 
distinction which includes technic, musical proficiency and, above 
all, a most commendable sincerity. Her audience not only liked 
her but gave ample demonstration of its approval, and it is more 
to her credit that she derived an actual triumph out of an assign- 
ment that is not well suited to her great, but again definite, talent. 
—Morning Telegraph, February 14. 

Florence Macbeth was an appealing Ophelia, ending the opera 
brilliantly with her poignant acting in the scene of madness and 
suicide.—Evening Mail, February 14. 

Florence Macbeth found Ophelia a congenial part. There was 
much beauty in her singing and no little pathos in her acting.— 
Evening World, February 14. 


Last night the Ophelia was Florence Macbeth, a singer whose 
thorough mastery of the ornate style of vocalism has heretofore 
been lauded. She earned all the applause that came her way, espe- 
cially after the brilliant music of the “‘mad” scene with the waltz 
rhythms, the pretty Swedish folk tune and song of the sirens en- 
ticing Ophelia to the waters.—Evening Post, February 14. 





We are unwilling to forget the excellent singing of Florence 

Macbeth as Ophelia.-New York Tribune, February 14. 
“L’Exisir D'Amore” 

Florence Macbeth, a charming Adina, sang the role with a grace 
and ease that won her many friends.—Morning Telegraph, Febru- 
ary 13. ‘ 

Florence Macbeth sang the alternately simple and ornate airs of 
Adina with lovely voice and unforced agility.—Evening Post, Feb- 
ruary 13. 

A charming new heroine.—New York Times, February 13. 
February 13. 


A most satisfactory heroine.—Globe, 





Rose Imparts Enthusiasm to Hearers 


A large audience showed keen appreciation at the violin 
recital which Maximilian Rose gave recently at Carnegie 
Hall, New York. That the critics of the metropolis also 
enjoyed the playing was evident in the reviews which ap- 
peared in the dailies on the day following the recital, a 
few of which are printed below: 

New compositions for the violin are not easy to find, and Maxi- 
milian Rose had more luck than usual with at least two of those 
which he introduced into his recital program at Carnegie Hall. 
There was a charming waltz by Israel Joseph, pla ed from manu- 
script, and a Bohemian folk song; also in MSS., from the pen of 
a fellow composer Alois Trnka. Mr. Rose’s own transcription 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Hebrew Love Song” was also a novelty, and 
perhaps the most successful on the program. His playing was 
vigorous and exuberant . Mr. Rose gives the are sg effect 
of imparting his own enthusiasm directly and completely to his 
hearers.—Evening Mail. 


Mr. 
vibrant tone. 





Rose unquestionably has talent . . . He draws a good 
is technical skill is considerable-—American. 





He played with an agreeable tone, commendable technic, and 
a refined style.—Sun. 


jm He played Tartini’s sonata in G minor with a fine 
sense of proportion and Mendelssohn's concerto in E minor with 
an easy command of his bow and sureness of intonation. The 
same was as true of his performance of a group of shorter pieces 
and the closing number, Wieniawski’s “Faust” fantasie.—Tribune. 





His playing is suave and his tone is pleasing—Evening World. 


“John Meldrum Has the Soul of an Artist” 


It was indeed a success which John Meldrum scored as 
piano soloist at the Buffalo Chromatic Club concert in 
Twentieth Century Hall on February 28. This was his 
first appearance in his home town and resulted in another 
engagement for him at the Greater Ad Club on April 20. 
Appended are some salient paragraphs from Buffalo papers 
covering the Chromatic Club concert: 

John Meldrum has the soul of an artist and, with the breadth 
of cultivation he has enjoyed, is a musician to be reckoned with.— 
Buffalo Courier. 

i i i hroughout a sound basis of achievement, 
onl nila cco tet’ toe "Teture.—Bufialo Sunday Times. 


The gifted young pianist was recalled many times after his pro- 
gram and finally added three Brahms’ waltzes as an encore.— 
Buffalo Evening News. 


In the presentation of his interesting and well contrasted program, 
Mr. Meldrum displayed a touch of much musical beauty, warm, 
poetic and refined. He has an unusually good command of 
pianissimo, his tone being so round and clear that its softest in- 
tonation carries to the rear of the hall. His use of pedal, also, is 
most commendable, some clever effects being thus secured. The 
province in which Mr. Meldrum’s gifts and achievements shine 
most brightly at present is that wherein delicacy, poetic treatment 
and charm of touch are the most valuable assets.—Buffalo Sunday 


Express. 
In his Chopin numbers particularly, he disclosed poetic imagina- 
tion and the artistry which enables him to paint tonal pictures of 


lovely colors, indeed his Chopin interpretations placed him at a 
high point of musical achievement and won him flattering tributes 


of applause.—The Truth. 


Althouse Booked for Worcester Festival 
Paul Althouse, the Metropolitan Opera tenor who is 
equally popular as a concert artist, has been engaged for 
two appearances at the Worcester (Mass.) Music Festival. 
’ He -will sing in a performance of the César Franck 
“Beatitudes” on October 7 and will also sing two arias 
with the orchestra on Artists’ Night, October 8. 
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HEMPEL OPENS NEW BIRMINGHAM 
ALL STAR CONCERT COURSE 


Mardi Gras Ball Following Recital Called “the Frieda 
Hempel Ball” “Honoring Prima Donna—Music 
Study Club Presents Cincinnati Symphony 
and Frances Alda—Scotti Opera Com- 
pany Coming in May—Notes 
Birmingham, Ala., March 20, 1920.—Never before in its 
history has Birmingham enjoyed a more delightful musical 
season than during the past winter, and the spring season 
opens up with even more attractions. Perhaps the most 
important musical event in Birmingham for the past few 
years has been the organization of the All Star Concerts, 
originated and conducted by two of Birmingham's most 
prominent women, Mrs. Richard F. Johnston, one of the 
four organizers of the Music Study Club and a former 
president of that organization, and Mrs. Orline A. Ship- 

man, musician and newspaper woman. 

The opening concert of the All Star Concerts took place 
on February 17, with Frieda Hempel in concert, assisted 
by Coenraad V. Bos at the piano and August Rodeman, 
flutist. One of the largest and most representative audi- 
ences ever assembled at a musical affair in this city greeted 
Miss Hempel, and after the concert the annual Mardi Gras 
Ball given by Birmingham’s oldest social organization, the 
Southern Club, took place, the club calling its ball “The 
Frieda Hempel Ball,” in honor of the great singer. 

Music Stupy Cup Presents Fine ATTRACTIONS. 

The Music Study Club, besides its regular course, pre- 
sented the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, with Ysaye 
conducting, to large audiences, matinee and evening, and 
on March 18 the same organization offered Frances Alda 
in concert. In May the Scotti Grand Opera Company will 
give two performances, matinee and evening, under the 
club’s auspices. Notable amateur attractions will be “The 
Circus Girl,” which is to be presented under the direction 
of Forrest Dabney Carr, director of the People’s Choral 
Society and choirmaster of the Highlands Methodist 
Church, Notes. 


Choirs in the various churches, the schools and singing 
societies have been unusually active this season and a great 
deal of educational and civic musical propaganda has been 
distributed in this way. 

In the meantime the Auditorium, which the whole of 
musical Birmingham has been eagerly working for, has as- 
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sumed definite form, and the prospects now are that within 
a short time the city will have a superb Auditorium and 
will be thoroughly equipped to present grand opera and 
the greatest musical attractions that can be an 


Lily Strickland’s New Song Popular 

The popularity of Lily Strickland’s “When Your Ship 
Comes In,” published by Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, has 
resulted in its being arranged for orchestra, in waltz 
form, and orchestra leaders over the country have written 
to Miss Strickland, giving their opinions in glowing terms 

One letter, received from a leader of an orchestra in 
Luna Park, Coney Island, N. Y., is worth publishing. The 
letter follows: 
Dear Miss Strickland: 


_The U. S. S. Recruit, anchored for the past two years in front 
of your music publishers’ establishment in 11 Union Square, 
N. Y., is weighing anchor and will sail shortly for Luma Park. We 


are very glad that you did not include your new song “When Your 
Ship Comes In,” in the slow moving cargo of the Recruit. We 
received copies of this excellent waltz several weeks ago and it 
has already established itself as a favorite here, in spite of the fact 
that our season has just started. 


I am going to teach the boys on the U. S, S. Recruit to sing it 
when they arrive here and will tell them that it must have been 
inspired by their ship being anchored in your front yard! If that 


is true it disproves the pessimist’s theory that “Everything is goin 
out and nuthin’ comin’ in,” for undoubtedly your ship is coming 
in, even though you are losing a good neighbor! 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) G. Terre. 


Protessor Leopold Auer 
indorses and praises very highly 
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DAVID BISPHAM 


INSTRUCTION IN VOCAL ART AND DRAMA 
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INQUIRERS 


TO 





Attention, anonymous letter writers, attention!!! 

ecently there have been many anonymous letters 
received by the Information Bureau. It is against the 
rule of this department to answer such communications, 
and notice is given that all letters, to receive an answer, 
must have the name of the writer attached and address 
given. No attention will be paid to others, The many 
letters of thanks received prove the value of the infor- 
mation that has been given to inquirers. If you are 
serious in your question, sign your name and receive 
the benefit of the Information Srecse’s answers. ] 


Woutp Ir InFrince Copyricut? 


“I am a teacher of dancing and heave been in search of a 
story for a ballet-pantomime for presentation by my pupils. 

I have succeeded in locating a very desirable one but find it is 

a copyrighted play. Would it be an infringement of the copy- 

right law if I used this plot merely as a suggestion and in do- 

ing so make changes in names of characters and slight changes 
in plot and then set the piece to music?” 

Taking a copyrighted plot would certainly be an infringement of 
the laws governing such matters. Why not write to the owner of 
the play and state what you wish to do, asking permission to use 
the plot with changes, etc. As it would be set to music and be used 
exclusively by your class, there might be no objection to your tak- 
ing it, especially if you gave the credit to the author of the play. 
This would be the way to secure yourself against trouble in the 
future, 

Datcroze EvuRyYTHMICS. 
“I was very much interested in the splendid 
‘Eurythmics’ recently published in the Musica Courtrr. 


article on Dal- 


croze’s 

Let us have more! I understand that Dalcroze has published 
a book of his system in French. Can you inform me of its 
title and whether it is obtainable in this country?” 


The list of books on the Dalcroze method is so long that it fills 
an entire book. There are few obtainable in this country, The one 
referred to above is one of which even the New York School of 
Daleroze Eurythmics has no copy. There is, however, a compila 
tion of several articles which can be obtained of the New York 
School of Daleroze Eurythmics, 9 East soth Street. 


Operatic COSTUMES, 


“Will you please tell me whether or not it is customary for 
the leading artists, particularly men, to furnish their own cos 
tumes for the different roles in opera. Would the rule differ 
with reference to the stars of different companies, that is, 
would the custom be the same in a large organization like the 
Metropolitan and Chicago companies, and in smaller ones, such 
as the San Carlo, ete. ?’ 

Practically all opera companies undertake to furnish costumes to 
all their artists, from supers up to principals. It is true, however, 
that most all artists who have a repertory of important roles that 
they sing regularly, perfer to purchase their own costumes. Many 
of the great artists own costume wardrobes of immense value. 

Free Epucation. 

“Could you tell me if there are any organizations or societies 
which undertake the education of young people who show a 
talent for music? Thanking you for any information you may 
give me.” 

There are no societies or organizations known to the Information 
Bureau where talented young people would receive an education 
free. There are of course many scholarships, the majority for 
those who have previously studied. Applicants for these scholar- 
ships run up into the thousands, As soon as there was a mention 
of the Juilliard bequest, letters came pouring in by the hundreds 
from all parts of the United States. If there are any societies or 
organizations giving free musical education, they must be over- 
whelmed with letters asking for details, The hint of a projected 
free school of music of which no plans had been formulated—just 
a suggestion made that there might be one in the future—also 
brought many letters asking for full information, 

Peart G. Curran, 

“Can you tell me if one of Pearl Curran’s songs was on a 
recent program at the Hotel Commodore?” 

Yes! Pearl G. Curran's song “Rain” was sung there recently 
and was the only song on the program that was repeated. It 
achieved a decided success with the audience. 

To Go ABroAp, 

“Do you think it advisable for an American student to go 
to Europe at present, complete his course in Europe, gain his 
reputation abroad with leading orchestras at recitals, then come 
to America with a foreign reputation?” 

It depends on what part of Europe you propose to go to. And 
as for a “foreign reputation,” such foremost artists as Rosa Pon 
selle, the singer; Sascha Jacobsen, the violinist, and a number ot 
others may be pointed to, who have attained to their present rank 
without ever baving crossed the Atlantic, 


Heprew MELopy. 

“Can you tell me where or what music publishing house can 
furnish me with ‘Hebrew Melody and Dance’ by Zimbalist?” 
G. Schirmer, 3 East 43d Street. 

FEDERATION oF Music CLuss, 

“Will ‘you kindly give me the address of the 
Federation of Music Clubs?’ 

You can obtain full details and information from Mrs, Julian Ed 
wards, 342 W. 71st Street, New York. 


New York 


Heifetz in World Famous Artists’ Series 

It was a tremendously large audience which greeted 
Jascha Heifetz when he appeared in the World Famous 
Artists’ Series on April 7 in the Newark, N. J., Armory. 
He presented a well arranged and lengthy program and 
also was compelled to add numerous encores before the 
audience would in the least measure be satisfied. Joseph 
Fuerstman has certainly lived up to the title of his con- 
cert series and brought many “world famous artists” to 
Newark this winter. 


Cecil Burleigh’s Spring Tour 

Cecil Burleigh, the well known composer-violinist, will 
commence a short spring tour of the Middle West on 
May 7, by Fa 9 aring in joint recital with Louis Graveure 
in Kate acey’s Quality Series at Columbus, Ohio. 
Mr. Burleigh will then proceed to Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Chicago and Sioux City, Ia. 

At each of these appearances he will play his second 
violin concerto and groups of his smaller compositions, 
as well as works by the standard classical composers. 


Malkin Brothers’ Recital, April 25 

Manfred Malkin, pianist, and Jacques Malkin, violinist, 
have arranged a program of much interest for their joint 
recital of Sunday afternoon, April 25, at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, The pianist will play a group of pieces by 
Chopin and Beethoven's “Moonlight” sonata, and ‘the vio- 
linist will be heard’ in Mendelssohn's concerto and pieces 
by Tenaglia, Kreisler, Wieniawski, and in Lalo’s “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole.” 


April 22, 


SEIDEL REVEALS ARTISTRY AS 
SYMPHONY SOLOIST IN ST. PAUL 


1920 





With Minneapolis Orchestra Violinist Plays in In- 
spiring Manner—Symphony Donates 
Concert to Organ Fund 


St. Paul, Minn., March 16, 1920.—Genius may indeed be 
“ninety per cent. perspiration,” but the finished art of 
Toscha Seidel and other youths of his cult inspires one 
to not merely “sit up and take notice,” but also to marvel 
at the elements contributing to the remaining ten per cent. 
As soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
March 11, Seidel not only charmed his hearers, but he 
conveyed a musical message the potency and fascination 
of which can scarcely be described. Scholarly, discrimi- 
nating, individual, combining Slavic fire with deep poetic 
irsight, Seidel’s performance was a revelation of artistic 
virtuosity. That he has but a single score of years to his 
credit is all but unbelievable in view of his achievements ; 
but skill of the Seidel order is in a class by itself. The 
happy possessor does not, in one sense, learn things—he 
knows them intuitively, by a prescience which forces the 
development of artistry as the medium of expression. 

Seidel’s programmed number was the Mendelssohn E 
minor concerto, dearly beloved of the teaching profession. 
He added several encores, in which he was ably accom- 
panied at the piano by Katharine Pike, of Minneapolis. 

Brahms’ F major symphony was given a satisfying read- 
ing by the orchestra, and the picturesque Strauss tone 
poem, “Don Juan,” painted the filibustering propensities 
of the trifling prince in glowing tonal colors. Mr. Ober- 
hoffer, who has recently been ill, ably conducted the sym- 
phony and tone poem, but Kasanoff wielded the baton for 
the performance of the concerto. 


SyMPHONy PLAYs For ORGAN FuNpD, 


Interest in the new municipal organ expressed itself in 
a concert March 8 by the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra, with Aurelia Wharry, noted local soprano, as soloist. 
Both orchestra and soloist donated their services, and the 
entire proceeds of the concert were donated to the organ 
fund. This and various last moment contributions car- 
ried the fund “over the top” on the date set by the com- 
mittee, March 10. 


ec HEARD IN PROGRAM. 


Central Park M. Church, one of the leading down- 
town churches, has a for a series of musical even- 
ings this season. Minnette Lake Warren and Alon L. 
Warren, pianist and violinist, furnished the program 
March 15, Ec. Ak. 


Olga Steeb Scores “Sensational Triumph” 


According to the Los Angeles Examiner, it was a sen- 
sational triumph which Olga Steeb scored when she ap- 
peared for the first time with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
on March 27. The same paper further stated that her 
rendition of the Saint-Saéns G minor concerto embodied 
a broad understanding of the finely attuned psychology 
of the finished artist. From the dignified and command- 
ing chords of the andante the audience realized the master- 
ly quality ‘of her playing, and throughout the many unaccom- 
panied passages she rose in dramatic power which each 
time was caught up and accentuated with the succeeding 
ensemble. Conductor Rothwell met the artist with a mag- 
nificent supporting effect, and their emotional climaxes 
were marked by unity and genuine brilliance upon the part 
alike of soloist and ‘orchestra. In concluding his com- 
ments on Miss Steeb’s part in the program, the critic of 
the Examiner further stated that in the big melodic mo- 
tifs of the allegretto scherzando her tonal colorings were 
admirable, and she met the prodigious demands of the 
presto with a dominion of the keyboard which swept her 
audience to exultation. 


> AUSTIN sopra 


SOPRANO 
Concert—Recital 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE | 





Alcock, Bechtel: Howell, Dicie: 


Spartanburg, S. C., May 6. 
Alcock, Merle: 

Fitchburg, Mass., April 23. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, May 1-8, 

Evanston, Ill, May 27. 
Byrd, Winifred: 

Tulsa, Okla., fos 27. 

Newark, N. J, M ay I. 
Dilling, Mildred: 

White Plains, N. Y., April 22. 

Utica, N. Y., April. 28. 
Ellerman, Amy: 

Winona, Minn., April 22. 

Owatonna, Minn., April 23. 

Buffalo Lake, Minn., April 26. 

Montevideo, Minn., April 27, 

Clara City, Minn., April 28 

Willmar, Minn., April 29. 

Brooten, Minn., April 30. 
Harvard, Sue: 

Boston, Mass., April 25. 
Hadley, Henry: 

Indianapolis, Ind., May 3. 

Louisville, Ky., May 8. 


Jollif, Norman: 


Lada: 


Land, Harold: 


Crisfield, Md., April 22. 
Nashua, N. H 
Newburgh, N. Y., 


Springfield, Mass., May 7. 


Lynchburg, Va., April 26. 
Chambersburg, ’Pa., April 27. 
Williamsport, Pa., "April 29. 


Bridgeport, Conn., May 5. 


Binghamton, N. Y., April 22. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 
Newburgh, N. Y., 
Yonkers, N. Y., May 31. 
Langenhan, Christine: 
Detroit, Mich., April 23. 
Macbeth, Florence: 
Reno, Nev., April 23. 
Laramie, Wyo., 
Milwaukee, Wis., April 29. 
Peroux, Williams: 


Northampton, Mass., May 17. 

St. John, N. B., May 19. 

Halifax, May 20. 
Ringo, Marguerite: 

Havana, Cuba, May 4. 

Cienfuegos, Cuba, May 6. 

Northampton, Mass., May 17. 

Newark, N. J., May 19. 
Roberts, Emma: 

Troy, N. Y., April 22. 
Rumsey, Ellen: 

Lowell, Mass., May 11, 

Hagerstown, Md, May 27. 
Schofield, Edgar: 

White Plains, N. Y., April 22. 
Seidel, Toscha: 

Paterson, N, J., April 25. 
Smith, Ethelynde: 

Muskogee, Okla., April 23. 

Coffeyville, Kan., April 24. 

Humboldt, Kan., April 27. 

Lawrence, Kan., April 29. 

Greeley, Col., May 3. 

Boulder, Col., May 5. 


ay 13, 14 
y 26, 


April 20. 
May 26. 


April 26. 


Hamlin, George: Providence, R. I., April 26. Colorado Springs, Col., May to. 
Springfield, Mass., May 7. Quait, Robert: Pueblo, Col., May 12. 

Hess, Hans: Boston, Mass., April 25. Stracciari, Riccardo: 
Detroit, Mich., April 23. Newark, May 1. Los Angeles, Cal., April 24. 
Chicago, Ill., April 24. Springfield, Mass., May 6. San Francisco, Cal., April 25. 
Springfield, Ill., May 11. Philadelphia, Pa., May 7, 8. Oakland, Cal., April 29. 








MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC COAST 











(Continued from page 54.) 
OSCAR SEAGLE AND CORTOT 
AMONG SEATTLE ATTRACTIONS 


Large Audiences Greet Visiting Artists—Venino Pupil 
Presented in Recital—Cornish School 
Programs—Notes 

Seattle, Wash., April 1, 1920—David Scheetz Craig 
presented Oscar ‘Seagle as the third of his philharmonic 
artists’ course, attracting a very large audience to the 
Masonic Temple, where Mr. Seagle sang an intcresting 
oe. beginning with a group of old seventeenth 

ury songs and closing with a group of negro spirit- 
al Possibly it is due to the Western air or the Western 
audiences, but it is a noticeable fact, that all artists, 
especially’ singers seem to be in exceptional form for their 
Western performances. Mr. Seagle was no exception to 
this rule. Musically his success could not have been 
greater, 

Cortor ENTHUSIASTICALLY ReceIvep EvERYWHERE. 

J. W. Sayre presented Alfred Cortot, on the evening 
of March 25, in his first appearance in the Northwest. 
The successful reception which has. everywhere been ac- 
corded this splendid pianist was given him in this Seattle 
appearance. He played the same program that he has 
been playing throughout his tour, including the twenty- 
four preludes of Chopin, and presented them in as great 
a way pianistically as they are a work in musical literature. 

VeNINO Pupi PRESENTED IN RECITAL, 


The fine arts department of the State University 
presented Lucille Mulkey, a pupil of A. F. Venino, in a 
recital at Meany Hall on March 18. Miss Mulkey played 
a group of well known Chopin works, some modern things 
of Debussy and Korestschenko, and a concert piece of 
Chaminade, with Mr. Venino at the second piano. Miss 
Mulkey displayed the usual good traits of the young 
pianist who comes from the class of Mr. Venino, and 
was warmly received by a large audience of friends and 
students. She was assisted on her program by Iris Can- 
field, cellist, and Helen Matzinger, mezzo-soprano, both 
of whom are members of the fine arts department of the 
university, and gave splendid performances. 

CornisH SCHOOL PROGRAMS. 

Recent activities at the Cornish School have included 

two successful student recitals. Especial interest was felt 





in the interpretation of Chopin played by Lillian Keller 
of the piano department, with original interpretations by 
Franklin Crawford, Ruth Lindsay and Irene Phillips of 
the dancing department. The Cornish School, which is 
based upon the’ modern idea of a natural expression of 
the student in his work, is presenting a class of students 
at the close of its fifth year, that are different, and that 
the public is interested in the idea is proven through the 
fact that several hundred are turned away from each 
recital. 
Notes, 

Bernard Perboner presented a large class of violin 
students in a recital of familiar numbers at Chickering 
Hall, Friday evening, March 


Clifford Kanter and Master Jean, the boy soprano, 


scored a recent triumph in their joint recital given as a 
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complimentary concert at the Frederick and Nelson 
Auditorium. 

Several prominent musicians of the city have formed 
a professional round table, which meets for dinner twice 
a month and discusses plans for enhancing musical work 
in this city. x R. 


STATE FEDERATION OF MUSIC 
CLUBS TO MEET IN FRESNO 





Attractive Programs Planned for Three Day Conven- 
tion—Male Chorus Gives Fine Concert—Notes 


Fresno, Cal., April 8, 1920—The musical population of 
Fresno is looking forward with great interest to the com 
ing convention of the California Federation of Music 
Clubs, which will be held in this city on May 2, 3 and 4. 
At this convention California artists will sing composi 
tions by California composers, and many of the composers 
are expected to participate in the production of their work. 

Bessie Frankel, president of the State Federation, made 
a recent visit to Fresno and secured the help of Belle 
Ritchie, president of the Fresno Musical Club and chair 
man of the music program committee, and Mrs, Romaine 
Hunkins, member of the program committee. Through 
the efforts of these people and Abbie Norton Jameson, of 
Los Angeles, chairman of the program committee, splen 
did attractions are in store for the three days’ session 


MALE Fine Concert, 


A new contralto, 
from San Francisco but 


CuHorus Gives 
Emma Mesow Fitch, who moved here 
a short while ago, is being wel 
comed by local music lovers. An opportunity to hear Mrs. 
Fitch sing was provided recently when she appeared as 
soloist at the second concert of the Fresno Male Chorus’ 
seventh season. Her fine work afforded much pleasure at 
this time. 

The White Theater was crowded for this concert, as 
the chorus is popular with Fresno audiences. Conductor 
A. G. Wahlberg deserves great credit for its success 

Nores, 
Towner’s three new songs, which were recently 
are meeting with the approval of many 


and letters of congratula 
recep 


Earl 
put on the market, 
artists throughout the country, 
tion are received in each day’ s mail regarding the 
tion they are having. 

At Easter, all of the churches had special musical pro 
grams. Maunder’s “Olivet to Calvary” was weli received 
by a large audience in the auditorium of St. James Epis 
copal Church, on Good Friday night. Earl Towner, or 
ganist, and twelve selected soloists delighted the congre 
gation of the First Congregational Church on Easter Sun- 


day evening by singing Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise.’ 
fam 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 
(Continued from page 47.) 
Fauré. An English group contained “Dawn,” Reddick; 


“Dusk,” Repper ; “Wanderer’s Night Song,” Chaloff ; negro 
spiritual, “Wait Till Ah Put on Mah Crown,” arranged by 
Reddick, and “Love,” Bleichmann, after which she gave 
as an encore Harriet Ware's “Dance of the Romaika.” 

All in all the evening was an artistic success for the 
beautiful gowned singer. She was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded throughout. Following the music there was 
dancing. 


Harvey Hindermyer, Tenor 

A very delightful recital was that given Friday even- 
ing, April 16, at Aeolian Hall by Harvey Hindermyer, 
tenor, There was a good audience present to hear him 
despite the heavy rain, and the program was not only well 
rendered but also well arranged and included some novel- 
ties 

For his first group the singer offered “The Monotone” 
(Cornelius), “A Song of India”—aria from “Sadkow”— 


(Rimsky-Korsakoff), “Epilogue” (Grieg), and “The 
Dream” (Rubinstein). Then followed a recitative and 
aria from “The Messiah” and from “Elijah,” for which 


Charles Gilbert Spross played the accompaniments on the 
organ. The third group was made up of “A Lover's 
Litany” (Kramer), “The Ash Grove” (Old Welsh), 
“Some Rival Has Stolen My True Love Away” (arranged 
by Broadwood), “De Whip-pu’-Will” (Stickles), “Ye 
Moanin’ Mountains” (Frederick W. Vanderpool), and 
“The Call” (Charles Gilbert Spross), The Vanderpool 
song is a beautiful number and was well liked. The Spross 
song was also so enthusiastically received that an encore 
had to be given, 

For his last group Mr. Hindermyer added “In the 
Moonlight” (Haile), “Wait "Till Ah Put on Mah Crown” 
(arranged by Reddick), “Hard Trials” (arranged by Bur- 
leigh), “When June Came” (Florence Maley-Turner), 
“By the Waters of Minnetonka” (Lieurance), and Geoffrey 
('Hara’s new and interesting number, “The Wreck of the 
Julie Plante.” The negro spirituals had to be repeated. 

Mr. Hindermyer has a voice of beautiful quality, al- 
though his high tones seemed to be a little husky on this 
occasion. He possesses excellent interpretative powers 
and has the ability to interest his hearers from his very 
first appearance. In oratorio he is equally skilled, and 
ought to be heard often in this line of work. Needless 
to say that, at the piano Charles Gilbert Spross was a 
most efficient assistant, as he always is. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 17 
/ 





Julia Glass Pianist 

On Saturday evening, April 17, another young pianist 
made her debut at Aeolian Hall. A friendly audience 
very nearly filled the hall and accorded the young lady 
an encouraging reception. Her program follows: Chroma- 
tic fantasie and fugue, Bach; thirty-two variations, Bee- 
thoven; nocturne in B major, preludes Nos, 8, 3, and 16, 
berceuse, scherzo in C sharp minor, Chopin; “Jeux d'eau,” 
Ravel; gavotte, Gluck-Brahms; “The Little Shepherd,” De- 
bussy; prelude in G minor, Rachmaninoff, and concert ar- 
-abesques on themes of Straus’ “Blue Danube,” Schulz-Ev- 
ler 

Miss Glass is indeed a talented pianist. She has ample 
technic, a good tone and musical insight. For the most part 
her playing was clean cut and her rhythm commendable. 
With time, for she is still very young, she should develop 
into a pianist of genuine merit. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 18 
Phillip Gordon, Pianist 


Phillip Gordon gave his third and last piano recital of 
the season in Aeolian Hall on Sunday afternoon, April 18. 
The program chosen for this recital was a particularly in- 
teresting one and comprised “Italian Concerto,” Bach; a 
group of three Schumann numbers, toccata, “Contra- 
bandista” (arranged by Tausig), and the G minor sonata; 
gavotte, Sgambati; “Elfs’ Dance,” MacDowell; “Country 
Dance,” Beethoven, which was substituted for Debussy’s 
“Jardins sous le pluie’; “Kobald,” Grieg; “Danse des 
Elves,” Sapellnikoff, and “Mephisto Waltz,” Liszt, to which 
he added as encores Weber’s “Perpetuum Mobile,” “Storm” 
etude, Chopin; the same composer’s C sharp minor etude, 
and a “Concert Etude” by Von Schloezer. 

The same finish and musicianship which characterizes 
Mr. Gordon's playing was again disclosed in the rendition 
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of these numbers, his art having found many adherents 
among sincere music lovers, who attended the recital in 
large numbers. He gave a special performance of Schu- 
mann’s sonata in G minor, which abounded with roman- 
ticism. Following the performance of this number he 
was recalled many times. The other numbers were ren- 
dered with equal virility and beautiful tonal balance. At 
the conclusion of the concert the applause was so prolonged 
that the recitalist was obliged to give three encores. 


Josef Lhevinne, Pianist 

In these glorious spring days, it takes an artist par ex- 
cellence to attract a capacity audience to Carnegie Hall on 
a wonderful Sunday afternoon and then hold them there 
from three o'clock until half past five. Yet that is exactly 
what Josef Lhevinne accomplished at his third and last 
New York recital of this season, on Sunday afternoon, 
April 18. His program was long and exacting, opening 
with a group made up of the prelude and fugue in A flat 
major (Rubinstein), the Liszt arrangement of Schubert's 
“Der Lindenbaum,” a Schumann toccata, presto of Men- 
delssohn, the Brahms sonata in F minor, three Liszt com- 
positions, closing with Godard’s “En Route.” He also 
played two encores after the sonata, but his enthusias- 
tic audience refused to allow him to depart until he had 
added five extras at the close. After two encores the 
lights on the stage and the front of the hall were put out 
as a gentle hint which failed utterly in its purpose. No- 
thing daunted the insatiate enthusiasts who crowded about 
the stage insisting so that he finally played two more 
numbers in the semi-darkness. After repeated recalls, the 
pianist quietly walked over to the piano and closed it but 
even this failed to have any effect until he had contributed 
one more number, when his audience with great reluctance 
at length was persuaded to desist. 

Of course, the climax of his program was the beautiful 
sonata of Brahms, of which he gave a performance which 
it would be difficult to imagine could be surpassed. Played 
without an interruption between the movements, it was 
given an interpretation of wonderful beauty remarkable 
coloring and splendid dynamic force. Mere words are in- 
adequate to describe either the artistic worth of his read- 
ing of this work or its effect upon the audience which at 
times fairly held its breath for fear of marring the beauty 
of ensemble. 

Another work that called forth insistent applause that at 
one time made it seem as though it would be necessary to 
repeat the number was the Schubert-Liszt, “The Linden 
Tree.” Indeed, at the close of the concert, so many de- 
mands for this number were shouted at Mr. Lhevinne, that 
he finally repeated it. Of the remainder of his program it 
is difficult to designate any special number as being better 
played or a greater favorite with his audience. 

As the writer left the hall, an apt remark was overheard 
which seemed to give the keynote of the situation—‘Other 


artists bring out the beauty, the passion, the human, but. 


Lhevinne’s interpretations are spiritual.” 


John McCormack, Tenor 


John McCormack could not have wished for, or even had, 
a greater reception for his farewell concert at the Hippo- 
drome than he did on Sunday evening, April 18. he 
event is certain to go down in the history of the tenor’s 
career as being one of the red letter days, All in all, there 
were 7,200 people inside the huge auditorium, 1,200 of 
which were seated on the stage. Countless disappointed 
persons crowded about the outside of the theater unable to 
gain admittance. If for a minute one were inclined to 
doubt the drawing power of John McCormack because he 
has been heard in New York so many times this season, one 
glance at the audience would have dispelled all such 
thoughts. When the tenor was singing, every eye was 
riveted on his face and the proverbial pin could have been 
heard had it dropped. Each tone was enjoyed and the 
singer had his hearers with him at all times. 

Mr. McCormack opened his program with “Ombra mai 
fu,” from Handel’s “Xerxes,” which was followed by the 
same composer's “Tell Fair Irene,” from “Atlanta.” These 
were rendered exquisitely. His second group consisted of 
“Spirit Presence,” Schumann; “A Fairy Story by the 
Fire,” Merikanto; “When the Night Descends,” Rachman- 
inoff, and “Before the Dawn,” Chadwick. Each and every 
one of these selections came in for its share of the audi- 
ence’s appreciation. The group of Irish folk songs com- 
prised “The Bard of Armagh,” “The Ballynure Bailad,” 
both arranged by Hughes; “The Last Rose of Summer,” 
Moore, and “Una Baun,” Haredbeck. It is needless to add 
that the audience broke all bounds in the matter of applause 
and there were several encores. The final group contained 
several gems, among them “Only You,” Edwin Schneider ; 
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’ “The Last Hour,” Walter Kramer, and “The Lord is My 


ight,” Frances Allitsen. : 

t the end of the concert the audience refused to go 
until McCormack had given one encore after another. 
Judging from the enthusiasm displayed, the series of Mc- 
Cormack appearances at the Hippodrome will be greatly 
missed next season, while he is delighting European audi- 
ences. 

‘Lauri Kennedy, cellist, — proved that he is a very cap- 
able assisting artist. He played a Bach air, rondo by Boc- 
cherini, “Guitarre,” Moszkowski, and “French Drinking 
Song,” Dunkler. Mr. Schneider was at the piano for both 
the tenor and the cellist. He is invaluable. 


Concert for Beth Abraham Society 

On Sunday evening, April 18, a benefit concert for the 
Beth Abraham Society (Home for Incurables) was held 
at Carnegie Hall. he artists were Clotilde Meygret, 
French dramatic soprano; Helen Jeffrey, violinist, and 
Maurice La Farge. The latter opened the program with an 
excellent rendition of Renaud’s polonaise, and was followed 
by Miss Jeffrey, who was heard in the Lalo “Symphonie 

spagnole.” Miss Jeffrey also acquitted herself creditably 
in the number with Harold Spencer at the piano. Mme. 
Meygret first sang the “Divinites du Styx” aria from “Al- 
ceste,” displaying a big, rich voice. She was somewhat 
hampered because of nervousness, but later in the evening 
she regained her composure and controlled her voice to 
better effect. Other selections were “Les Amours du 
Poete,” Schumann; “My Native Land,” Gretchaninoff ; 
“Vissi d’arte,” from Puccini’s “La Tosca”; “Extase,” Du- 
parc; “Legends,” Tschaikowsky; “O bien Aime,” from 
Massenet’s “Marie Magdeleine,” and “L’Esclave,” Lalo. 
Miss Jeffrey repeated the excellent impression she made 
earlier in the program in a group consisting of numbers by 
Pugnani-Kreisler, Dvorak-Kreisler, Rachmaninoff and 
Sarasate. 


ZOELLNER STRING QUARTET 
DELIGHTS QUINCY AUDIENCE 


Arabelle Merrifield Assisting Artist—Other Interesting 
Events in Lulu M. Felt’s Course 

Quincy, Ill, March 26, 1920.—Music lovers of this city 
owe a great debt to Lulu M. Felt, who has presented an 
excellent course of worth while musical attractions here 
this season. On March 21 the Zoellner String Quartet 
furnished a splendid program, assisted by Arabelle Mer- 
rifield, contralto. Owing to poor connections, the mem- 
bers of the quartet were just one hour late, and, in con- 
sequence, they were compelled to appear in their travel- 
ing clothes, but the enthusiastic audience felt more than 
eogene for the long wait, so excellent was their work. 

e Haydn quartet, op. 76, No. 1, opened the program, 
and works by Malichevsky, Skilton and Grainger com- 
pleted the quartet’s offerings. There. was evident the re- 
markably fine ensemble, the beauty of tone and the fin- 
ished artistry which ever characterizes the work of this 
organization, and local music lovers were now slow to re- 
spond with due appreciation. 

Miss Merrifield added to the enjoyment of the program 
by her excellent singing of an aria from “Samson and 
Delilah” and a group of smaller numbers. 

Orner Events on Fert Course, 

Other artists on Miss Felt’s course who have already 
appeared here are Margery Maxwell, soprano; Harold 
Henry, pianist; Isador Berger, violinist, and Margaret 
Carlisle, accompanist, who were heard on February 29, 
and Ernest Davis, tenor; Vera Poppe, cellist, and Alma 
Putnam, at the piano, who gave a recital on March 7. F. 





Mme. Ohrstrom-Renard Moves 


On Saturday, April 24, Mme. Ohrstrom-Renard, the 
voice teacher, will move her studio and home from 216 
West Seventieth street, New York City, where she has 
been located for the last eight years, to 118 West Seventy- 
sixth street, between Amsterdam and Columbus avenues. 
Fred O. Renard’s private address will, of course, also be 
as above. 


Concert by Winners of N. F. M. C. Contest 


On Thursday afternoon, April 29, at Aeolian Hall, the 
three winners of the Young Artists’ Contest held last fall 
at Peterboro, N. H., by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, will make their appearance in a ‘concert to be given 
under the auspices of the New York State Federation of 
Music Clubs. Those appearing are Ruth Hutchinson, 
soprano, of Los Angeles; Arthur Klein, pianist (pupil of 
Edwin Hughes), and Terry Ferrell, violinist. 
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A. Y. Cornell Pupils Actively Engaged 


A. Y. Cornell’s pupils are certainly actively engaged 
in the. fields of concert and oratorios. On April 2, 
Charles W. Troxell sang at Richmond, Va., and. on 
April 15 he appeared as soloist with the Flatbush 

oman’s Morning Choral Club, Herbert S. Sammond, 
conductor, at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn. March 
2 he gave a concert at the First Reformed Church of 
Brooklyn with Elizabeth Wood, Carl Schlegal and 
Meta Schumann, 

Florence Tooker, contralto, sang recently in “The 
Holy City” at White Plains, N. Y., under the direction 
of Ralph Grosvenor. Katharine Culyer’s recent en- 
gagements included a song recital at Drew Seminary, 
Carmel, N. Y., and several New York appearances, in- 
cluding a Globe concert. She also sang before the 
Girls’ Community Club of Malden and is scheduled to 
give a recital at Inwood House, New York City. 

The Putnam County Courier said recently of her 
work: “She is the possessor of a highly cultivated so- 
prano voice.” Another paper—the Walden Citizens’ 
Herald—wrote: “She has a soprano voice of excep- 
tional quality.” All of this reflects great credit on Mr. 
Cornell. : 

Elizabeth Pruit, soprano, who recently returned from 
a visit to her home in New Mexico, gave a successful 
recital at Roswell, N. M., had concert appearances at 
Ft. Worth, Amarillo, Tex., and Washington, oe 
Miss Pruit has been engaged as soloist at the St Nich- 
olas Avenue Presbyterian Church New York, and sang 
“The Rose Maiden” at Holyoke, Mass., on February 
26, and a recital at Hollins College, Virginia, this 
month. 

Madelyn Moore, soprano, a member of Mr. Cornell's 
Springfield class, has accepted the position as voice 
teacher in Randolph-Macon lIristitute, Danville, Va. 

Maurice H. Simmonds, baritone, has been engaged as 
soloist at the First Presbyterian Church, Albany; Irra 
Morris, soprano, at Simpson M. E. Church, Brooklyn; 
Clara Winsten Pickens, soprano, at South Congregational 


Church, Brooklyn; Emma _ Ferguson, soprano, St. 
John’s P. E. Church, Englewood; Grace Martin, 
Presbyterian Church, Lakewood, 


contralto, at First 
N 


The following members of Mr. Cornell’s Springfield 
class have been successful in securing Church positions 
in Springfield, where the church year began April 1, 
and other cities: Marguerite Boyce, soprano, High- 
land Baptist Church, Springfield; Ottilie Hesse, con- 
tralto, Unity Church, Springfield; Earl Warner, bari- 
tone, Second Baptist Church, Holyoke; Thomas E. 
Dowd, tenor,) Second Congragational Church, New 
Britain; Roland M. Grant, tenor, Second Baptist 
Church, Hartford, Conn.; Eva Messier, soprano, First 
M. E. Church, Chicopee Falls, Mass.; Helene Ensign, 
soprano, Methodist Church, Westfield, Mass.; Joseph 
Kvitsky First Congregational Church, Westfield; Edith 
Whittaker McAlpin, soprano, Trinity M. E. Church, 
Springfield, Mass.; Mrs, L. D. Harden, soprano, Second 
Congregational Church, Westfield, Mass.; Edward E. 
pee tg tenor, First Congregational Church; Spring- 
field; John C. Danduvand, Trinity M. E. Church, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


Mary Mellish to Branch Out Next Season 


Mary Mellish was not so well known in concert before 
she joined the ranks of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
She came originally from Albany, but her marriage 
brought her to New York. To be perfectly exact, Miss 
Mellish did not begin to study singing until she had taken 
her husband “for better or for worse.” In her case it 
seemed “for better.” She gives every evidence of being 
perfectly happy in her private life, and she is quite frank 
in admitting that she is all of that. Furthermore, her pub- 
lic success seems to have come along hand in hand with 
the other. 

Miss Mellish is now nearing the end of her second sea- 
son with the Metropolitan Opera Company. During the 
past season she made appearances in “Boris Godunoff,” 
“Carmen,” “La Reine Fiammette,” “Shanewis,” “L’Amore 
de Tre Rei,” “Rigoletto” and “Le Prophete.” Added to 
these, she has sung this season in “Parsifal,” “Suor An- 
gelica,” “The Blue Bird,” “Manon” and “Gianni Schicchi.” 

Since her debut at the opera, Miss Mellish has devoted 
little time to concert, but next season, under the manage- 
ment of Haensel & Jones, she will embark upon new 
waters, both before and after her season at the opera 
house. On October 29 next she will give her first Aeolian 
Hall recital. 


Alice Garrigue Mott Artists’ Success 

Since the appearance in the Musica Courter issue of 
March 18, of the story of Lo Desca Loveland’s unusual 
success, repeated iriquiries have been made as to the means 
exercised to develop young talent into usefulness and 
make of it an artistic and financial success. Naturally her 
teacher, Alice Garrigue Mott, was appealed to as a reliable 
source of information. ; : 

“The answer is that preparation and capacity only 
achieved this rare triumph for Miss Loveland. This lesson 
was inculcated into her musical education from the very 
beginning. She learned, too, that spirit-mind must under- 
stand the creating power and emission of music from the 
vocal organ before one can be an ents in the art of 
singing. Daily workin mind training (thought command), 
breath control, tone production, tone placing, perfect pro- 
nunciation of every vowel and consonant with the articu- 
lating organs which permits the music to be rendered 
without blemishing interference to the singing tone, is 
necessary for the delivery of the poem in its perfection. 
No step in acquiring a thorough training of the necessary 
technic, in order to sing both the music of the classic and 
modern schools, was neglected. _ ; ‘ 

“Lo Desca Loveland’s dramatic voice developed into a 
powerful organ with the regular practise of legato and 
staccato, trills, arpeggi, crescendo and decrescendo, forte, 
pianissimo, and echo tones. The voice became mellow, 

which permits a dramatic 


lastic, full of caressing quality, whi 
al to sing great P mec? with a warm, heartfelt, 
floating tone. Control of the voice makes it possible to 


dramatic repertory without being obliged 


i cti Y 
an Se ane he technical means ready, Miss Loveland 


to make cuts. 


‘ 
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learned a repertory indispensable to the successful pro- 
fessional artist. 

“Prepared with capacity to satisfy the demands of a 
music loving public, so prominent a manager as W. E. 
Welch recognized her value in art, and consequently signed 
contracts at once, booking her for a great many concerts 
with first class organizations. 

“Many people have congratulated me upon my pupils, 
saying that my singers can deliver the music as the com- 
posers have written it. This is simply the result of a 
combination of mind, heart, voice and technical training. 
The exquisite in art is often obliged to be omitted, be- 
cause the singer has no flexibility of voice. Many pupils 
have come to me, believing that it was impossible for 
them to acquire a beautiful trill, only to find that such 
was by no means the case. It needed only a few hints on 
my part for the student to realize that there is a natural 
means of musical tone emission, whereby its greatest 
power and finest shading can be obtained without strain 
and forcing. Mind can create all that is required of the 
vocal organ, with no more abnormal action than mind can 
govern the eyelids in winking. 

“Miss Loveland’s success is a great encouragement to 
many young singers who had lost sight of the fact that the 
public will have musical directors, conductors and man- 
agers always looking for the singer who is prepared and 
capable, and glad are they to find such artists.” 

A Picturesque Singer from Australia 

Carmen Pascova, the Australian mezzo-soprano, who 
made such a successful debut in recital at Aeolian Hall 





on March 3, is the daughter of an exceptional mother. © 


Most artists who have visited Australia, the “Land of 





CARMEN PASCOVA, 


Australian mezzo-soprano. 


Sunshine,” have enjoyed the hospitality of M. and Mme. 
Pinchoff, her parents, at their beautiful home at Kew, 
near Melbourne. Mme. Pinchoff was Elise Wiedermann, 
famed as a Mozart singer throughout Europe, was made 
a laureate of the-Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, Vienna, 
under Brahms, and when the first production, under Hans 
Richter, in England, of “Meistersinger” was given in 1882 
at Drury Lane Theater, London, he chose her to sing 
the part of Eva. Mme. Wiedermann is a pupil of 
Mathilde Marchesi, and since she gave up her operatic 
career to marry and live in Australia, she has been very 
active as a teacher, many notable pupils having passed 
through her classes to success. Among those who have 
recently become known to the public are Evelyn Scotney, 
Elsa Stralia, and her own daughter, Carmen Pascova. 

This young artist commenced her musical studies at the 
age of six, playing both violin and piano, and following 
all the necessary work in harmony, counterpoint and lan- 
guages. 

At the age of fifteen her mother began her vocal in- 
struction. It was soon apparent that this was her right 
metier. After some notable successes in opera and con- 
cert in her native land, such eminent artists as Carrefio, 
Kubelik, Andrew Black, John Coates and others advised 
an operatic career. In 1913 she left Australia to gain 
experience in the older music centers of the world. After 
working in London and Paris she visited Vienna in the 
spring of 1914, making her debut there in concert and 
opera, the critics pronouncing her a rising star of song. 
After the outbreak of the war she made an extended tour 
of Australia and New Zealand, Russia and the Far East, 
devoting much of her singing to raising funds for the war 
charities. Now she has come to New York, the greatest 
music center of the world, to win for herself the place 
which her magnetic personality and artistic gifts merit. 

Mrs. Rudolf Larsen Presents Pupil 

Easton, Pa.,. April 5, 1920.—On the evening of April 
3, Mrs. Rudolf Larsen, of New York, presented her 
pupil, Frances Brown, in an evening of violin music at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. G. S. Brown of this city. Her 
program consisted of the concerto in A minor, De Beriot; 
“Adoration,” Borowski; rondino, Kreisler; “Song of 
India,” Rimsky-Korsakoff.. “Liebesfreud,” Kreisler; 
“Poeme,” Fibich; serenade. Pierne; “Orientale,” Cui, and 
“Molly on the Shore,” Grainger. Mrs. Larsen was at the 
piano. H. 








Edwin Hughes at Vassar 

On the evening of April 9, Edwin Hughes, pianist, gave 
an interesting recital for the students of Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. His program follows: Sonata, op. 
31, No. 3, Beethoven; ballade in the form of variations on 
a Norwegian theme, Grieg; fantaisie, op. 49, mazurka, op. 
17, No. 4, scherzo, op. 20, Chopin; “The Desert,” and 
“Birds at Dawn,” Fannie Dillon; concert paraphrase on 
the “Wiener Blut Waltz” of Johann Strauss, Hughes. 


Frances Nash to Play in South America 
Maurice Dumesnil, the French pianist, has arrived in 
Chili, and begins his season April 25 with a series of 
orchestral concerts, to be followed by piano recitals. He 
has engaged Frances Nash to appear under his direction 
in his orchestral concerts in leading South American cities. 
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_ Atlantic City, N. J., March 15, 1920.—An unusually 
interesting meeting of the Crescendo Club was held on 
Monday evening, March 8, in the music hall of the First 
Presbyterian Church, when Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and De- 
lilah” was expounded by Nina De Voe. Bessie Clymer 
Silvers was in charge of the instrumental numbers and 
Cathleen Bennett Golding the vocal solos. Ida Taylor 
Bolte, mezzo-soprano, gave the “Song of Spring” and “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice.” The Galen Hall Trio, Phyllis 
Bussfield, violin; Josephine Luznicky, cellist, and Estelle 
Meyer, pianist, also contributed to the program. 

The second of a series of recitals took place in the 
auditorium of the high school, at which Mrs. August Bolte, 
vocalist, and Evelyn Quick Lyson, pianist, presided. 

The Traymore Hotel provided an interesting program 
for Sunday evening, with M. Volodin directing. Sonya 
Medvedieff, soprano, was heard in an aria from “La Bo- 
héme,” and a group by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Thyler and 
Olcott. 

Joseph Martinelli, director of the Chalfonte Trio, pre- 
pared a program which was given in the music 
hall of the Chalfonte Hotel. The opening number was Mr. 
Martinelli’s own composition, “Chalfonte March,” dedi- 
cated to the proprietors of the hotel. 

Louis Colmans, conductor and violinist; B. Parronchi, 
cellist, and Ethel M. Barnard were soloists Sunday even- 
ing in the music lobby of the Ambassador Hotel,. assisted 
by the orchestra, Henri Van Praag, director. 

The Elks-Morris Guards minstrels, given on a recent 
Friday evening at the Keith’s Garden Pier Theater, was a 
financial success, the beneficiaries being the Atlantic Hos- 
pital and a mortgage on the Morris Guards Hall. The 
musical features were presided over by Benjamin A. Reis- 
man, concert pianist, vocal coach and teacher of piano and 
theory, who composed the orchestral and vocal numbers. 
Harry Kauffman, in baritone solos, won a distinct success. 

Featured at the Ambassador Hotel concert February 29 
was Marcelle Sheppard, harp soloist, who was assisted by 
the Ambassador Orchestra, Henri Van Praag, director; 
Leonis Colman, conductor. 

The First Presbyterian Church was filled to the doors on 
Friday evening, February 27, with an appreciative audience 
to hear Alice Verlet, coloratura soprano, assisted by Victor 
Young, pianist. Miss Verlet responded to several encores, 
giving numbers by Mana-Zucca, MacDowell, Cadman and 
Gilbert. Mr. Young was heard in several piano solos, as 
well as proving himself an artistic accompanist. 

J. Leonard Lewis, conductor of the Dennis Hotel Or- 
chestra, prepared a program for Thursday evening, March 
4, assisted by Noel Lardon, Fritz Rockman, Francis Lar- 
con and Leonard J. Lewis. Nora Lucia Rifter, operatic 
soprano, gave Puccini’s “One Fine Day,” from “Butter- 
fly,” and Massenet’s “Ave Marie,” with violin oblig- 
ato by Mr. Lardon. She was also heard in sev- 
eral Vanderpool numbers, “The Want of You” and 
“Values” being request selections and were so enthusiasti- 
cally received that repetitions were necessary. Mrs. J. 
Leonard Lewis furnished artistic accompaniments. 

The musical program at the annual meeting of Atlantic 
Commandery No. 20, Knight Templars, held on Wednes- 
day, March 3, in the Masonic Temple, was prepared by 
Marjory Merle Mellen, pianist, assisted by Harry Kauff- 
man, William H. Boyer, Miss Shriner and Nora Lucia 
Ritter, 

At the annual meeting of the Child Federation, held on 
March 8 at the Hogel Chalfonte, Lillian Boniface Albers 
and Margaret Lilton were heard in vocal selections from 
Frederick Vanderpool, Cadman, Arditi and Tschaikowsky. 

Marion Hayden, pianist, prepared a delightful recital in 
which many of her pupils appeared, giving numbers by 
Schuette, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Chopin and Rachmaninoff. 

Speaking well for the musical taste of Atlantic City and 
for the high esteem in which the Leman Symphony Or- 
chestra is held, the Sunday evening concert on the Steel 
Pier was largely attended by a very appreciative audience. 
Conductor Leman’s reading of Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
symphony well deserved the approval that it received. Lil- 
lian E. Holmstrand, contralto, was heard in Gounod’s “Cav- 
atine” from the “Queen of Sheba,” receiving great com- 
mendation and responding with two encores. Nora Lucia 
Ritter, operatic soprano, was heard in Puccini’s “One Fine 
Day,” from “Madame Butterfly.” Conductor Leman’s clos- 
ing number, Meyerbeer’s “The Huguenots,” aroused the 
admiration of his hearers. 

A concert at the Ambassador Hotel on Sunday evening, 
March 7, prepared’ by Henri Van Praag, included selec- 
tions from Dvorak, Schubert and Massenet. Sadie Hess, 
pianist, played Chopin’s valse in D flat and Poldini’s 
“Poupee Valsante.” Janet Yon, soprano, pupil of L. S. 
Fabri, was heard in the Godard berceuse from “Jocelyn.” 
Her tone production was excellent and her enunciation 
distinct. 

Ida Taylor Bolte, president of the Crescendo Club, at- 
tended a meeting of the art, literary and musit depart- 
ment of the New Jersey State Federation of Music Clubs 
recently and gave a tliree minute talk. 

Birmingham, Ala.—(See letter on another page.) 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Canton, Ohio, March 29, 1920.—Before the entire stu- 
dent body and a number of visitors, vocal students of 
Mount Marie Academy gave a pleasing St. Patrick’s Day 
musical at the academy auditorium, Wednesday afternoon, 
March 17. The stage setting was very attractive with its 
decorations of green. Irish costumes, appropriate to the 
roles enacted, were worn by the girls taking part in the 
entertainment. 

An “Olde Tyme Concert” was given March 19 in the 
First United Brethren Church, under the auspices of the 
church music club. It was one of the best local talent 
concerts heard here thus far this season, and was heard 
by more than 400 people. Round after round of applause 
followed the completion of each number. 

Irish folk songs together with Indian love songs and 
piano solos featured the St. Patrick’s Day concert given 
Wednesday evening, March 17, at the Baptist Church by 
the Canton Teachers’ Club. The concert was well attended. 
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A well selected and well given musical program featured 
the regular monthly meeting of the MacDowell Club, 
March 19. The MacDowell Club is one of Canton’s many 
musical organizations. The program was e¢xclusively a 
vocal one. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink is scheduled to sing at the city 
owned auditorium on the evening of April 19. This an- 
nouncement was made today by officials of The Musical 
Art Society, under whose auspices the famous contralto 
will appear, 

Before approximately 450 people, the Denison University 
Glee Club opened its spring concert tour in the First 
Baptist Church here on March 19. The concert, given 
under the auspices of the Canton Denison Alumni Asso- 
ciation, created wide attention locally, the church being 
filled to capacity and overflowing. 

Edgar Bowman, who is studying harmony and piano 
in New York under Pietro Yon and Rudolph Ganz, came 
here to take charge of the music at St. John’s Catholic 
Church during the Easter season. Mr. Bowman was 
formerly director at St. John’s before going to New York. 

Charleston, S. C., March 20, 1920.—On February 15 
and 16 Charleston had two delightful musical treats. 
Jacques Thibaud, appearing on Sunday afternoon, was the 
sixth artist of the Charleston Musical Society series, and 
Percy Grainger was heard the following evening under the 
auspices of the Musical Art Club. Mr. Thibaud began his 
program with the Mozart concerto, which he played with 
rare charm and elegance. The second movement was ren- 
dered with remarkable simplicity of style and beauty of 
tone, Other numbers given were by Saint-Saéns, Cou- 
perin-Salmon, Desplanes-Nachez, Pugnani-Kreisler and 
Marsick, closing with the Wieniawski polonaise, after 
which two encores were necessary. 

Mr. Grainger was in superb form. He played with great 
brilliancy and power. His tone is ringing and vibrant but 
never harsh, his nuances and tonal coloring being so amaz- 
ingly varied and numerous that the result is distinctly or- 
chestral. For the last programmed group the pianist of- 
fered four of his own compositions—“One More Day,” 
“My John,” “Melly On the Shore” “Colonial Song” and 
“Country Gardens.” He was very generous with encores 
and gave seven, interspersed through the program and at 
the close. 

The second meeting of the Music Study Circle was held 
at the studio of Arthur Speissegger, pianist and organist, 
and took the form of an informal musicale in honor of 
Lucile Nellson, a young dramatic soprano of unusual at- 
tainments, a native of Charleston, and Sonya Mitchell, 
pianist. The audience was very apreciative of Louise 
Bargmann’s singing of a group of well chosen songs. Two 
cello solos were given by Maude Gibbon; one, Charpen- 
tier’s “Melodie,” gave the player ample opportunity for the 
use of a broad cantilena. Martha Laurense Patterson was 
the very able accompanist. Sonya Mitchell completed the 
program with a group of piano numbers excellently exe- 
cuted, her work in the “Gollywogs’ Cake Walk” being par- 
ticularly worthy of mention. Her technic is clear and facile 
and her interpretations proved decidedly interesting. 

Another concert taking place in Charleston this season 
was that given under the auspices of the Daughters of the 
Confederacy and the Society for Broader Education, in 
which Edwin Swain, baritone; Philip Sevasta, harpist, and 
Dora Gilbert, pianist, were presented. 

Chicago, Iil.—(See letter on another page.) 

Columbus, Ohio, April 3, 1920.—Another tenor en- 
deared himself to concert goers here when Morgan Kings- 
ton made his appearance with John Powell, the American 
pianist, in the fourth concert of Kate M. Lacey’s Quality 
Series on March 23. The tenor manifested his ability in 
the delivery of an aria from “La Boheme.” Kingston was 
probably at his best in songs of the dramatic type, but in 
some of the simpler “heart songs” he evinced the purest 
kind of tonality and a sincere style of phrasing, interpre- 
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“Songs My Mother Taught Me,” by 
Dvorak, was perhaps the best of these. His use of the 
pianissimo and the half voice was exquisite. Many en- 
cores were demanded of the singer. John Powell’s sec- 
ond appearance here added a new list of admirers to his 
already long one. A distinct personality is Powell's, and 
coupled with his artistic worth it brings him success in 
every appearance. Two Chopin numbers were simply 
and artistically played. Of the pianist’s own compositions, 
his “Pioneer Dance” disclosed much originality. It was 
played in a sprightly and humorous style and was re- 
ceived with much pleasure. The finest work of the pro- 
gram was the Liszt tarantella, in which technic, restraint 
and intelligence combined to demonstrate the excellence 
of the artist. 

Connersville, Ind., March 20, 1920.—Pasquale Tal- 
larico, pianist, and Gaylord Yost, violinist, gave a joint re- 
cital at the Central Christian Church in February. Both 
of these artists had been heard here before, consequently 
they played to a capacity house. 

Gatty Sellers, organist, recently gave a recital at the 
Central Christian Church. Mr. Sellers played several of 
his own compositions. 

Lucile Wilkin, pianist, former pupil of Mrs, Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley, gave a recital at Elmhurst School for 
Girls a few weeks ago. 

The Coterie, a literary club, gave a lecture-recital at 
the home of Mrs. F. B. Ansted. The story of the opera, 
“Faust,” by Gounod, was given by Mrs. A. A. Glockzin. 
The musical program, made up of selections from the 
opera, was presented by Mrs. J. B. McFarlan, Mesdames 
Cain and Hull, Mae Moxley, Mrs. Erle Meeks and Merle 
Broaddus. Mrs. Harry Johnson was the accompanist. 

Davenport, Ia., March 25, 1920.—Under every possi- 
ble auspicious condition as to weather, attendance and en- 
thusiasm, the fifth and sixth concerts of the Tri-City 
Symphony Orchestra’s series was given yesterday at the 
large Augustana Gymnasium at Rock Island, and on Sun- 
day afternoon at the Davenport Coliseum. An audience 
of nearly five thousand greeted the well beloved conductor, 
Ludwig Becker, and the popular soloist, Rudolph Reuter, 
who has appeared in these cities several times before. Hun- 
dreds were turned away for lack of seats, and if there 
ever was the slightest doubt as to the orchestra’s ability 
to maintain itself that doubt is now fully cleared away. 
The possibility of a small profit at the end of the season 
makes the Tri-Cities proud of its venture. The program 
contained, among other things, part of a Tschaikowsky 
symphony, Liszt’s preludes, the Rubinstein fourth piano 
concerto and the popular Glazounoff waltz. Conductor 
Becker put all possible enthusiasm into his work and 
everything went with zest. Mr. Reuter made a distinct hit 
with both audiences, his playing of the brilliant Rubinstein 
concerto evoking so much applause that he was compelled 
to respond to encores, for which he gave the gavotte by 
Gluck-Brahms and Rubinstein’s “Staccato” etude. 

Des Moines, Ia., March 26, 1920.—Among the art- 
tists heard here this season was Fritz Kreisler, this being 
his first appearance in this city since 1915. 

Another excellent musician who was enthusiastically 
greeted by a large audience was Josef Hofmann. His pro- 
gram consisted mainly of Chopin numbers, although there 
were also works by Beethoven, Debussy and Weber. 

The Des Moines Eisteddfod Association’s annual ora- 
torical and declamatory contest was held at the Plymouth 
Congregational Church, March 21 and 22. Representative 
musicians of Des Moines, Williamsburg, Davenport, Cedar 
Rapids and other cities participated. The judges were 
from Ohio. 

Jascha Heifetz made a second appearance here on March 
5, when he gave a recital at the Coliseum. The Tartini 
sonata in G minor, the Mendelssohn violin concerto and 
two caprices by Paganini were notable offerings on his 
program. 

Fresno, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Grass Valley, Cal., March 19, 1920.—A musical pro- 
gram was presented at the Epworth Chapel, Thursday 
evening, March 4, which included vocal solos by Evelyn 
Provis, Mrs. S. J. Prisk, Mrs. John Northway and Esther 
Willoughby. Dorothy James and Gertrude Gregor ren- 
= a piano duet, and Homer Beale was heard in a cornet 
solo. 

On Wednesday evening, March 17, a concert was given 
at Elks’ Hall in honor of St. Patrick’s Day. Those who 
participated in the program were Mrs. R. E. Tremoureaux, 
Harriet Taylor, Marcella Martin, Reta Fuller, Ivy Van 
Etten, Dora Holsman, Ray Nolan, William Sproul, Albert 
Ahearn and Adolph Morateur. 

Hartford, Conn., March 27, 1920.—Last evening an 
interesting concert was given by the glee clubs under the 
direction of Ralph L. Baldwin at Broad Street Assembly 
Hall. In addition to choral numbers by G. Waring Steb- 
bins, Purcell, Grieg, Ralph Baldwin, Albert Mildenberg, 
Geoffrey Shaw, Edward Elgar, Henry Hadley’s cantata, 
“The New Earth,” was presented. In this work the solo- 
ists were Emily H. Elliott, soprano; Evelyn T. Marcil, 
alto; W. Watson Woodford, tenor, and Arthur S. Strahan, 
baritone. Barbara Bronson, soprano; Margaret Carabillo, 
violinist, and Marjorie A. Tefft, soprano, were heard in 
solo groups. The accompanists were Angelina E. D’Esopo 
and William H. Thompson. 

Harrisburg, Pa., April 1, 1920.—The musical season 
about to close has been the best in years. In addition to 
the three fine orchestral concerts, given by the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, under the leadership of Leo- 
pold Stokowski, Harrisburg has had opera, well present- 
ed by the Creatore Opera Company. Then there has also 
appeared Leopold Godowsky, ‘pianist, who enthused a 
large audience; Fritz Kreisler, violinist; Paul Althouse, 
tenor, who scored a tremendous success here ; Luisa Tet- 
razzini and her company, which included Mayo Wadler, 
a fine viouinist, and Pietro Cimara, pianist and accom- 
panist; Lada, the charming dancer; Frederick Gunster, a 
splendid tenor, and Reinald Werrenrath, the ever popu- 
lar baritone. The Apollo Male Chorus, with John Finne- 
gan, the tenor, will be heard in “Chestnut Street Audi- 
torium on Tuesday evening, Ma 

It is interesting to note that tickets for the entire series 
of five concerts to be given next season by the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra were completely sold out in three days. 


tation and diction. 
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Johnstown, Pa., March 16, 1920.—The musical season 
in Johnstown so far has been*excellent. On February 16 
Lada, noted American dancer, appeared at the Cambria 
Theater with William’ Viglione, tenor soloist. “Valse 
Triste,” Sibelius, and “Shadow Dance,” MacDowell, were 
among her numbers. Charles Gilbert Spross’ “Sweet, 
Sweet Lady,” was danced b Lada and sung by Mr. Vig- 
lione. A trio of musicians, Mr. Brod as pianist, Mr. Dim- 
mer as violinist and Mr. Mitnitsky as cellist, played for the 
dancing numbers and rendered several special selections 
during interludes. 

A harp-vocal ensemble was the attraction at the Frank- 
lin Street Methodist Episcopal Church on February 27 and 
29. Miss Nellie as solo harpist was particularly well re- 
ceived. Other harpists were Ethel Zimmer and Florence 
Price. Possessing a soprano voice of rare quality, Helen 
Eckhoff thoroughly delighted her audience, and Alexander 
Moeller, the tenor soloist, also pleased. The harpists 
played with firm touch and perfect technic. 

Perhaps never before has a Johnstown audience shown 
such satisfaction at a recital as was demonstrated Mon- 
day evening, March 15, when Sascha Jacobson, violinist, 
appeared at the Cambria Theater, The most striking fea- 
ture of the program given was the interpretation of Bee- 
thoven’s minuet, which the artist played in a new and most 
unusual version. During the Meditation from “Thais” the 
audience was held tense, and the last note was followed by 
a pause before the heavy burst of applause burst forth. 
Mr, Jacobson was recalled repeatedly after his final num- 
ber, the audience seeming loathe to have the music cease. 
The artist appeared in the city under the auspices of Roth- 
ert Company, which firm is planning several musicales for 
the spring. 

The Mountain Ash Welsh Male Concert Choir, with 
Prof. T. Glyndwr Richards as musical director, gave con- 
certs at the High School Auditorium, March 1 and 2, 
under the auspices of the First Presbyterian Church, both 
nights drawing packed | houses. “Destruction of Gaza,” De 
Rille; “Viking Song,” Coleridge-Taylor; “Holy Night,” 
Beethoven, and “Who Sails with Drake,” Chandish, were 
the best numbers. The soloists included D. Pennar Wil- 
liams, S. Charles, D. Teifi Davies, Ben Davies, Rhys 
Thomas, S. Jenkins, J. Williams, M. J. Edwards, John 
Williams, Sydney Charles, P. Williams, Harry Evans, W. 
Evans and Steve Jenkins. The accompanist, Prof. William 
Evans, L. R. A. M. and L, I C. M., proved a capable 
artist. His solo numbers were “Capriccante,” Paul Wachs, 
and “Ar hyd y Nos,” B. Richards. 


Joplin, Mo., March 22, 1920.—On Friday evening, 
March 19, at the New Joplin Theater, Robert Boice Car- 
son, of Tulsa, Okla., presented Mme, Schumann-Heink in 
recital. The famous contralto was assisted by Nina 
Fletcher, violinist, with Kathryn Hoffman at the piano. The 
audience, which filled every available seat in the audito- 
rium, grew more and more enthusiastic as the program pro- 
ceeded, reaching the climax with the Arditi “Bolero,” 
which had to be repeated. Lieurance’s “Indian Love Song” 
was also repeated after insistent demands. Especially de- 
lightful was a group of songs by Frank La Forge, which 
included “Flanders Requiem,” “Expectancy,” “Retreat,” “To 
a Messenger” and “Where the West Begins.” 


Lancaster, Pa., March 18, 1920.—The pupils of Esther 
M. Kendig Rhoads gave a recital at her studio on Tues- 
day evening. Those who participated in the program were 
Pauline Emick, Natalie Erisman, Mabel Crouse, Mary 
Geiszel Harry Hambleton, Hallie Witmer, Henrietta Mar- 
tin, Ada C. Rupp and Mrs. J. A. Schnupp. 

At the Y. W. C. A., members of the Musical Art Society 
rendered a program of music pertaining to spring. Miss 
Weishempel, Miss Lingerfield, Miss Stegeman, Miss Sau- 
der, Mrs. Carl, Miss Miller, Henrietta Martin, Miss Wolf, 
Miss Stamm and Mrs. Book contributed to the success 
of the program. 

Students selected from the various departments of the 
Wolf Institute of Music gave a piano recital Tuesday 
evening, March 9, at the institute. The recital was com 
plimentary to the students of the Tuesday evening classes. 
The participants were Pauline Stroeble, Polly Fields, 
Esther Ressel, Agnes Moedinger, Gertrude Galen, Lena 
Harsh, Donald Stroeble, Mary Shank, Leah Klivansky, 
Charlotte. Seachrist, Mabel Cooper, Robert Swain, Cath- 
erine Lefever, Jack Marshall, Irene Krick, Sarah Lewitas 
and Anna Buckwalter. 

The pupils of Sacred Heart Academy gave a musical 
program Wednesday evening at the Academy in celebra- 
tion of St. Patrick’s Day. 


Lindsborg, Kan. 


Los Angeles, .Cal.—(See 
Slope.”) 


Miami, Fla., March 21, 1920.—A large crowd attended 
the White Temple to witness the Interchurch World 
Movement pageant, “The Wayfarer,” on March 19. Dr. 
R. N. Merrill vividly described the great scenes of the 
drama, and the soloists and choir, under the fine direction 
of Charles Cushman, rendered excellent work throughout 
the production. The soloists included Mrs. Carl Mayer, 
soprano; Adelaide Clark, contralto; C. Pol Plancon, bari- 
tone; Florence Pauly, pianist, and Mrs. Edwin Baker, 
organist. The chorus of forty voices was complimented 
greatly for close attention to details and the beauty in 
shading, as well as the volume demonstrated 
required, 

The Junior Music Club was entertained delightfully on 
March 30 by Mr. and Mrs. William Meredith Evans, at 
their handsome residence, with Willie Frances Evans as 
hostess. The Junior Music Club which was organized 
five years ago with only a few charter members has as- 
sumed sufficient proportions to. be divided now into three 
sections—the children’s department, embracing members 
under twelve years of age; the Polk section, named for 
Grace Porterfield Polk, song writer, who is the national 
chairman of Junior Music Clubs, including members from 
twelve years of age, to eighteen and all over eighteen are 
associate members. Ruth Owen is the leader of the Polk 
section with Willie Frances Evans as secretary. Miss 
Owen is a talented young girl, with a rare gift for im- 
provising, and she was persuaded on Tuesday to 
demonstrate her work, which she did with charm and 
finish. Many of the club members sang and danced, and 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, LONDON 
Five Silhouettes for the Piano, by John Maurel 


Half a century or more ago Anton Rubinstein visited the beauti- 
ful aristocratic resort near St. Petersburg named Kamenoi-Ostrow, 
where the Russian nobility gathered in the summer, There he re- 
newed acquaintance with many of the overlords of the land, and 
conceived the idea of picturing them in music. From this the 
large volume of 200 pages named “Kamenoi-Ostrow” (Stony Island) 
was born, containing the musical portraits of Countesses, Duchesses, 
etc., innumerable, and it is number twenty-four of the set which is 
so much played. On similar lines John Martel proceeds with his 
“Silhouettes,” which contains this preface: 

“ . . and on the faded wall, centered over the large old- 
fashioned settee, there hung five little oval frames, each holding 
the sharp black shadow of a woman's profile . . . quaintly 
dressed curls, once soft and shining; lips that had known the 
warmth of a kiss . . profiles of women who were my ances- 
tors, whose joys and sorrows I inherited; mute, puzzling 
shadows on a faded wall.” 

These five silhouettes have been faithfully reproduced on the front 
cover of the music; they are all charming studies in feminine 
beauty, and the same may be said of the music of the little volume 
of fifteen pages. Each of the five pieces bears the name of the 
particular lady pictured in the music. “Barbara” is gavot-like, full 
of “mincing steps,” proper and nice. ‘Flora’ must have been a 
giddy girlie, to judge by the music, which is quite Viennese in 
flavor, a waltz, three pages long, ‘Virginia’ is a wistful, slow 
melody, semi-melancholy “Sylvia” is a pastoral; lover of woods and 
fields was she, and a placid, calm character, no doubt, “Angelica” is 
undoubtedly the most worth while girl of the lot; tender, expressive, 
with moods of her own, able to hold her own, asserting personality 


at the end—no mistaking it! 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY COMPANY, 
CHICAGO 
“Saviour, to Thy Dear Name,” Anthem, by Henry 


Houseley 
The Denver composer (a born Englishman) has composed much 
music in large forms, especially for church use. Church cantatas, 
oratorios, sacred songs, and instrumental works are to his credit, 
and he was also one of the founders of the American Guild of 
Nothing he has written is more fluently melodious 


Organists. 

than this anthem, for alto or baritone solo, which is followed 

by quartet or chorus, There is plentiful variety of harmony and 

movement, too, so it will not be monotonous. 

“Beyond the Smiling and the Weeping,” by Houseley 
A sure and experienced hand is behind this anthem, more diff- 


cult than the preceding one, but containing the same characteristics 
of melodiousness and religious tunefulness, It is but two pages 
octavo in length, opening with a soprano solo, which is followed by 
nice harmony in the mixed quartet. Especially suitable for memorial 
Sundays, funerals, ete. 
“O for a Closer Walk with God,” by Houseley 

With simple means the composer produces considerable variety, 
the soprano having snatches of solo; it is easy to sing, and its tran- 
quil mood will calm many a tired spirit. A trained English musi- 
cian, who has lived long in these United States, and knows American 
love of “tune,” seems particularly capable of writing church music 
such as “takes hold” in this country. Certainly the dry choruses of 
certain native Englishmen do not appeal to the religious feelings of 
our own more easily stirred listeners, 
“The Sand Man,” for Female Voices, by Adolf Weidig 


This chorus, words by H. D. Steele, is a “sleepy song” or lullaby, 
for four-part women’s chorus, printed in simple style, on two treble 
clefs, so that each singer can see what the other part is singing. 
The second soprano has a bit of solo in both stanzas, and the 
simple tunefulness of the movement makes it nice to sing and hear. 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
CLEVELAND 


“The Borderland,” Sacred Song, by 
Clifton 


John L. Shine is the poet of this song; he tells of the wonderful 
borderland, a land that few of us know (?) 
“Where no one sighs and no one dies, 
As they do on this land below .. . 
© what a land, this Borderland 
Spirit meet Spirit, and 
Hand in hand, Soul meets Soul in perfec 
Seeking the way to God’s heaven above.’ 
Mr. Shine must have been communing with Sir Oliver Lodge and 
company, for the poem is distinctly spiritualistic. The composer 
has a gift of melody, allied with taste in harmony, and the result 
is a song of vocal merit, although not deep. The piano part pro- 
ceeds with the voice; the accompaniment being varied in each stanza 
while the melody remains the same, For high, medium and low 
voice. Error on page four, measure four, F instead of G in 
treble chord, 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, BOSTON, NEW 
YORK, CHICAGO 
“Heart Strings,” Poeme Erotique, for Piano, by Ernest 

Harry Adams 


A clever four-page piece, a love song, in D flat. It begins quietly, 
the melody in the low bass, then with more motion, the composer 
printing many directions as to tempo and expression in the course 
of the work, such as “carezzevole,” “affretando,” “rilasciando,” 
“stentanto,” “strasciando,” “con desidero,” “con passione e cres. 
sonabile,” etc., dying away softly. About grade three. 


“Three American Folk Tunes,” for Piano, with Modern 


Harmonies, Transcribed by James Spencer 

Why paint the lily? Why gild the simple wild rose? Anyway, 
there are people who like such experiments, and on that basis these 
harmonizations of our one folk tunes—“Swanee River,” “Ken- 
tucky Home” and “Old Black Joe”—are worth studying, You 
have heard of the Dutchman who amputated a little bit of his dog's 
tail every day “so he would get used to it” (for he wanted a short 
tail), and of the Irishman.who said “One was as bad as another, 
and a darned sight worse?” So one may become accustomed to 
these experiments in harmony . . . or one may “find each worse 
than the other,” as you please. Some folks would call this (apolo- 
gies to Mencken) “pish-posh and rumble-bumble,” horrific straining, 
while others glorify in the jaunty dissonances and artificial affec- 
tations. Be prepared for the worst, for simplicity is not in this 
Spencerian muse, and there is danger you may acquire a taste for 


it. 

The transcriber modestly says: “These harmonizations of familiar 
melodies are not intended as an improvement on those of the com- 
poser, Stephen C. Foster, but rather as an experiment and a novelty 
to those interested in the trend of modern harmony. The tunes, 
so dear to American folk, remain unchanged here, merely new 
color and background having been supplied.” 


“The Minstrel of Kashmira” and “The Minstrel of 
Capistrano,” Piano Solos, by Charles Wakefield 


Cadman 


Anything from the pen and brain of Mr. Cadman is sure to at- 
tract attention, such is the importance and vogue of this Pitts- 
burgh-Los Angeles composer, hese two pieces are marked opus 
70, and are distinctly of East Indian type. The first minstrel must 
have been a rather languishing personage, to judge by the music 


Hilda Light 


t love 
’ 


’ last appearance being at the home of Mrs. 


jated with the name, much of it being rather slow, in minor 
key. Dedicated “To my friend, Ruth St. Denis.” ‘The second is 
brighter, almost Sp h in ch ter, auving along in octaves and 
thi sixteenth notes, ending with vigor, edicated “To my good 
friend Claude Gotthelf.” Both pieces sound as if planned a or- 
chestra, and are about grade three to four, 


“Legend of the Canyon,” Romance for Violin and 
Piano, by Charles Wakefield Cadman 


This is a violin piece of five pages in A minor and A major, of 
haunting, peculiar charm, Large variety of modulation, the use of 
the G string, the triplet-figure of the accompaniment, all ive inter- 
est to this piece, which is dedicated “To Mr. Fritz Kreisler.” 


COMPOSERS’ MUSIC CORPORATION, 
NEW YORK 
“Carpe Diem,” “A Ditty,” “To Daffodils” and “Spring,” 
Four Songs, by Mortimer Wilson 

Publications by Mr. De Vitalis’ firm are marked by artistic get- 
up. Among these are Koscak Yamada, Jeganewe composer and con 
ductor; Richard P. Hammond, Elliot Griffis. The four songs 
named above are art-songs, not for the ordinary singer. They are 
for medium voice, with poems by Shakespeare, Sir Philip Sidney, 
Robert Herrick and Thomas Nash, known to, all the poem-readin 
world, Modernistic, delineating marked moods, each has merits o 
its own, whether of complex harmony or simple tunefulness. “To 
Daffodils” has distinct Scottish tang, and “Spring” with its grace- 
ful melody, is finely spontaneous, They comprise the composer’s 
opus 59, and all singers who look for the unusual will find these 
songs worth studying and singing. 
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Biiss-JoHNson RECITAL. 


A concert organized by Adele Bliss for the benefit of 
fatherless children of France found a good sized audience 
at Aeolian Hall March 30. Miss Bliss has a voice of good 
quality, is artistic and sincere, and made a special hit with 
her French songs. Her singing is sweet and appealing, 
on ‘eed assistant at the piano, Lina Coen, is a Sanaile 
artist. 

Reber Johnson is a sympathetic player and demonstrated 
his qualities in works by modern composers. Lois Werner 
proved an excellent accompanist. 


PERFIELD AT FRATERNAL ASSOCIATION MEETING, 


The fifth regular monthly meeting of the Fraternal As- 
sociation of Musicians took place at Steinway Hall art 
room March 23, when the committee presented a lecture 
and demonstration by Effa Ellis Perfield. She gave a talk 
based on the course which originated with her and is so 
successfully taught. Reasoning and drill, through the eye, 
ear and touch, was demonstrated by students, both begin- 
ners and advanced. 

The sixth regular meeting (musical and reception) of 
the association will be held Tuesday evening, April 27, 
at the home of the Hon. William A. Clark, Fifth avenue 
and Seventy-seventh street. ‘ 


Anita LACHMUND IN KANELLos BALLET. 


Anita Lachmund (stage name, Thalia Zanou) partici- 
pated in the Kanellos Ballet Hellenique at Greenwich Vil- 
lage Theater, March 28. She is a graduate of the Greek 
School of Dramatic Art and Dance. Her father is Carl 
V. Lachmund, well known as conductor, pianist, teacher, 
and one of the few American pupils of Liszt. Miss 
Zanou's spirited temperament and grace have brought her 
much popularity. She appeared’ at this affair in solo 
gt! “ M. Kanellos, and in connection with the corps 
de ballet. 


Musicotony (SHELTER HARBOR) DINNER. 


Dr. Lawson, the founder and developer of the beautiful 
Rhode Island seashore and lake resort known as “Musi- 
colony,” continues giving monthly dinners which attract 
members of that summer resort and their friends. The 
last dinner took place March 25 at Café Boulevard, when 
the dinner was followed by music, both vocal and instru- 
mental, and dancing. 

Keator’s CANTATAS at ST, ANDREW’s CHURCH. 

Mrs. Bruce S. Keator, organist and director of music 
at St. Andrew’s M. E. Church, presented Macfarlane’s 
cantata, “The Message from the Cross,” March 28, with 
St. Andrew's chorus choir and assisting soloists, the com- 
poser conducting. April 25 selections from “Hymn of 
Praise” and “The Creation” will be performed, assisted by 
Willis Thompson, boy soprano, and Harry Woodstock, of 
All Angels’ Church, Robyn’s cantata, “The Ascension,” 
will be performed May 30 under the direction of the com- 
poser. 


LANp “SouTHERN LULLABY” CorRECTION. 


It has been printed that Terry’s “Southern Lullaby” has 
been sung for phonographic reproduction by Harold Land. 
Mr. Land wishes it known that this is not the case. It is 
. song well worth recording, and he expects to do so ere 
ong. 


FLoreNce Otts on Pactric Coast. 


Florence Otis, the soprano, has recently appeared in San 
Francisco; later she proceeds north to Oregon, then to 
Washington, then to Victoria, B. C. She sends notices 
from Galveston and Texas which are especially flattering. 
She is making a wonderful tour and receives regular daily 
newspaper praises for her beautiful singing and winning 
personality. Not long ago she was in Ej Paso, then in 
Denver, and never misses a date. Her regularity of ap- 
pearance she attributes to the voice placement which she 
attained through the Boices. 


ARENS AND Morris In SAN DiEco. 
Carl Morris, who has sung in Aeolian Hall and other 


notable places of the East, is Mr. Arens’ principal assist- 
ant as teacher of voice in San Diego, Cal., where the lat- 
ter is sojourning for the winter. Several musical gather- 
ings ‘have brought both men into prominence, Mr. Morris’ 
¢ r ‘ R. B. Norton 
Jameson, president of the California State Music Teach- 
et vo 

r. Arens mentions having met Mrs. Dr. Lewis, former! 
Caroline Polhamus, who a few years ago sang successfully 
in New York. 
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The theatrical managers are considering the advisability 
of charging five dollars for their best seats next season. 
They argue that if the speculator can demand these prices 
and get them, why should not they themselves reap the 
same benefit to their box offices. Arthur Hopkins, the man- 
ager of John Barrymore, declares himself in favor of the 
plan, and that he would be ready to adopt it at the Ply- 
mouth, He believes that he will be able to get that price 
for John Barrymore as easily as the present $3.50. This 
would certainly be a successful, if drastic, manner of 
meeting the speculator at his own game. 

Apropos of John Barrymore, his illness and the con- 
sequent retirement of “Richard III” from the Plymouth 
Theater necessitated a refund of over $35,000. 

* * * 

Andreas Dippel, emulating our “favorite sins,” has again 
thrown his hat into the ring! Word comes from Chicago, 
his old stamping ground, that he has rented the Audi- 
torium Theater, of grand opera fame, for the seat of ac- 
tion. He claims his program will be unique and novel. 
No doubt, for his-undertakings always are. The seats 
are to be sold by subscription, 4 la grand opera. There 
will be acts from opera, motion pictures and vaudeville. 
The opening date is May 23. Mr. Dippel is so enthusias- 
tic over his idea that he feels confident someone will offer 
to build a theater for him. 

** * 

“Oui, Madame,” Victor Herbert’s latest musical com- 
edy, is enjoying a big success in Philadelphia while wait- 
ing for a theater on Broadway for the coming summer 
season. . 

* * * 

Mischa Elman, the violinist, has joined the ranks. He 
has a contract to write an operetta for Ziegfeld. Just a 
few weeks ago it was Efrem Zimbalist. Next, please! 

*_ * * 

Cablegrams from London state that Edith Day’s per- 
sonal success in that city is the greatest in years. Miss 
Day is the delightful prima donna of “Irene,” which is 
repeating its triumph now before our English cousins. 

* * * 


Kitty Gordon has had a season of “hard luck.” “Lady 
Kitty, Ltd.” closed some weeks ago after a very brief 
run. Then, on account of trouble with the Keith office 
over her failure to sing on New Year’s Eve at the 
Alhambra Theater, her vaudeville contract was cancelled. 
During this last week, however, these differences were 
patched up and she again starts on a Keith circuit tour. 

* * * 


“The New Dictator,” Dillingham’s latest musical offer- 
ing has proven a big success. It will come to Broadway 
in a few weeks as “The Girl from Home.” 

e ee 

News from Chicago acclaims “The Sweetheart Shop” 
as the greatest production of its kind since “Madame 
Sherry.” The music is by Hugo Felix. It is not often 
that the Windy City becomes so enthusiastic over a 


theatrical production. 
* * * 


The Society of American Singers has announced that 
it will return to the Park Theater in August for another 
season. The phenomenal success of “Ruddigore” will 
possibly cause the present season to continue well into the 
summer. It has. been definitely decided to send “Ruddi- 
gore” on the road next Fall, where without doubt it will 
repeat the popularity enjoyed here. 

CELEBRATION WEEK FOR CHARLES DILLINGHAM, 

The Hippodrome celebrated its fifteenth anniversary 
last week, and “Happy Days,” the fifth spectacle to be 
produced under Dillingham’s management, entered on its 
four hundredth performance. 

“Apple Blossoms” will celebrate its 250th performance, 
thus holding the record for musical attractions of the 
current season. 

The “Night Boat” will also have its 100th pleasure voy- 
age this week. This comedy has played to capacity houses 
since the opening. 

RIvoit. 

The feature picture this week is William S. Hart in 
“The Toll Gate.” The musical program includes an 
overture from “Maritana” (William Wallace). The 
second number by the orchestra is made up of selections 
from Victor Herbert’s “Babes in Toyland.” Betty An- 
derson sings ‘Little Grey Home in the West.” Frederick 
Thompson, baritone, sings “Jay” (Oscar Meyer). The 
organ solo is “Fanfare” (Emil Girand). 

The entire program at this house last week was most 
enjoyable. The feature picture was Maurice Tourneur’s 
“Treasure Island.” The overture to “Der Freischutz” 
(Weber) was a bit dull, and on Friday evening the 
orchestra failed to hold the interest of the audience. The 
tableau that followed was a most fitting prologue for the 
picture. A musical setting for solo, chorus and orchestra, 
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called “Evening in a Tavern,” was given, Emanuel Liszt 
singing “Yo Ho Ho” in a fashion that delighted every- 
one, he second tableau, with Betty Anderson offering 
‘Flow Gently, Sweet Afton,” was artistically and vocally 
one of the best contributions this season. Her voice is 
beautiful. 

RIALTo. 

Anniversary week at the Rialto brought Charles Ray in 
“Paris Green,” the feature picture. There is also a Charlie 
Chaplin comedy. The overture is conducted by Hugo 
Riesenfeld. A special stage setting is used for the quartet 
from “Rigoletto;” Alma Doria, Mme. Pascova, Martin 
Berfel, and Edoardo Albino are the singers. The organ 
solo is the grand chorus in B flat (Theodore Dubois). 

The musical program last week was a very popular one 
and splendidly given. “Les Preludes” was the overture, 
under the skillful direction of Hugo Riesenfeld. Grace 
Hoffman, in excellent voice, sang an aria from 
“Traviata.”. Martin Brefel, tenor, received much applause 
after his number, an aria from “Martha.” The cinema 
offering “The Cost,” featuring Violet Heming. 


Moss’ Broapway THEATER. 

The Metro picture with Hope Hampton in “A Modern 
Salome” is the attraction at this house for the current 
week. The overture by the Broadway orchestra is “Light 
Cavalry,” Enrico Leide conducting. “The Love Revue,” 
a novel stage offering, and a Charlie Chaplin comedy 
complete the program. 

STRAND. 

“Don’t Ever Marry,” a comedy, is the screen offering 
this week. On the musical program are Estelle Cary, 
soprano, and Malcolm McEachern, bass. The orchestra 
plays “Morning, Noon and Night” (Suppe) as an overture. 

The most interesting orchestral number rendered in 
some months at the Strand was the descriptive music of 
Georges Enescu’s “Romanian Poem,” heard only once 
before in New York, and that was two years ago at this 
house. It was illustrated by a beautiful setting, a fertile 
valley surrounded by snow peaked mountains. The storm 
effect, which is the climax of the poem, was brought to 
a superb crescendo, and aided the orchestra in making a 
wonderful finale. Carl Edouarde, the conductor, is to be 
congratulated for his artistic achievements. The Russian 
Cathedral Quartet repeated its former success. 

CAPITOL, 

“Pagliacci” is the opera for this week, and Rossini’s 
“William Tell” the overture. The screen drama, “Alias 
Jimmy Valentine,” with Bert Lytell, is the feature picture, 
also an “Edgar” comedy. 

The production of “Le Villi,” Puccini’s first opera, 
was the best all round performance that the Capitol has 
so far produced. The scenery was picturesque, the chorus 
sang very well indeed, and the ballet, representing be- 
trayed sweethearts, was fine. As the hero and heroine, 
Cesar Nesi and Irene Williams were more than acceptable. 
Miss Williams sang Anna’s solo with lovely phrasing, and 
the audience enjoyed her work in this opera much more 
than at a previous performance. Cesar Nesi has a splen- 
did voice. 

With the Publishers 

M. WITMARK & SONS are the publishers of the very 
charming music for “Buddies,” now in the twenty- 
sixth week of its great success at the Selwyn Theater. 
Also the music for “The Magic Melody” and “Wed- 
ding Bells,” two musical comedies that enjoyed long 
runs on Broadway this season and are now on tour. 
The delightful play “Smilin’ Through” in which Jane 
Cowl has been appearing for twenty weeks, was built 
around another success, a beautiful song of the same 
name, by Arthur A. Penn, published by this house. 
This play go to the Coast in July. 

WATERSON, BERLIN & SNYDER has received word 
that Riccardo Stracciari is singing their song, “Just 
as My Own,” on nearly every program of his long 
concert tour out to the Coast. 

JOS. W. STERN & CO. has three new sacred songs that 
could be used with good effect in any church service, 
“IT Am the Way,” by Lily Strickland; “Immortal 
Love” and “I’m a Pilgrim,” by Ernest A. Leo. 

T. B. HARMS & CO. is trying to induce the Viennese 
composer, Franz Lahar, to come to this country under 
contract with them for two years, so gossip says. This 
is quite possible as plans for the revival of the “Merry 
Widow” are under way for next season. 

AL. VON TILZER wrote the music for the musical 
comedy “The Honey Girl” which comes to the Cohan 
Theater about May 3. 

** * 

“Tea for Three’—lI regretfully interrupted the brewing 

of a most delicious dish of tea the other afternoon—the 
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Arturo Papalardo of the Papalardo Vocal Art 
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brewers were Major Boosey, Mike Keen and George King, 
in other words, London, New York and Publicity of the 
house of Boosey & Co. By the way, Major Boosey leaves 
Friday for an extended trip through the West. 


Current New York Musical Attractions 


“As You Were” (thirteenth week), Central Theater. 

“Apple Blossoms” (twenty-ninth week), Globe Theater. 

“Buddies” (twenty-sixth week), Selwyn Theater. 

“Ed Wynn Carnival” (third week), New Amsterdam 
Theater. 

“Florodora” (third week), Century Theater. 

“Happy Days” (thirty-sixth week), Hippodrome. 

“Irene” (twenty-third week), Vanderbilt Theater 

“Lassie” (third week), Nora Bayes Theater. 

“Look Who's Here” (eighth week), 44th Street Theater 

“My Golden Girl” (twelfth week), Casino. 

“Night Boat” (twelfth: week), Liberty Theater. 

“Passing Show of 1919” (twenty-seventh week ) 
Garden. 

“Ruddigore” (fourteenth week), Park Theater. 

“Smilin’ Through” (twentieth week), Broadhurst 
Theater. 

“Three Showers” (third week), Harris Theater. 

“What’s in a Name” (sixth week), Lyric Theater. 

“Ziegfeld Shows” (seventh week), New Amsterdam 
Roof. 


Winter 





Rudolph Ganz as a “Grand Juror” 

Both the Chicago Musical College and the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music in Boston have asked Ru- 
dolph Ganz to be one of the jury which is to award a 
Mason-Hamlin grand piano to the winner of the annual 
piano contests which take place late in April. Mr 
Ganz will also go to Lansing, Mich., in time to confer 
diplomas on the graduating class of the Middle Conser 
vatory of Music, 





OPPORTUNITIES 





ARTISTIC MOUNTAIN HOME, one 
hour from Broadway; beautiful view, 


fine air, best water, steam heat, electrici- phia, Pa. 


dress Karl Schneider, Musical Director. 
The Lenox, 1301 Spruce street, Philadel- 


MusIcaL CouRIER, 437 
New York. 





ty, three large stone fireplaces, garage, 
mea pv Pony Com letely furnished. Six 
acres. $20,000. This price is less than 
cost of building alone /* = years ago. 
Owner, Box 186, Bound Brook, N. J. 





POSITION WANTED—Pianist, renowned New York. 


FOR RENT — Two Metropolitan Opera 
House Studios, furnished (private bath). 
Use of Grand Piano. From June 1 to 
September 1. Apply Metropolitan Opera 
House Studios, Suite 44, 1425 Broadway, 


Operatic Concerts. 


way, New York. 


sonal service and results in securing en- 
gagements. Address: “F. B. 
Fifth Avenue, 


RARE OLD VIOLIN, genuine Ferdinan 
dus Gagliano, 1765; perfect preservation ; 
actual sale value $2,500. Having to leave 
for Europe, will accept $2,250 cash. For 


” 


care of 


Spore ac ga AER ROR appointment write Smith, 101 West 80 

ARTISTS WANTED for Mixed Quartet ~ . we vecet Seth 
For particulars ap- 
ply to “Secretary,” Room 65, 1425 Broad- 


street, New York. Phone 1857 Schuyler. 





FOR SALE—A studio and large class of 
Vocal Students in Toronto, Canada. The 








Virtuoso, Pedagogue and Composer, pu- 
pil of Leschetizky, desires to locate in 
North or South America. He speaks 
English fluently (his wife is an Ameri- 
can). Would accept position in music 
school, college, etc. For particulars ad- 





BOOKING MANAGER—Over ten years’ 
road experience handling first grade art- large. 
ists would like to become associated with 
a reputable artist or company (devoting 
full time) who will appreciate best per- 


intendent, Metropolitan 





TO SUBLET — Studio Apartment — four 

rooms, kitchenette, bath—attractive and 
May to October or November. 
* Steinway piano. See Mr. Black, super- 
Opera House 
(sixth floor), 1425 Broadway, New York. 


Musical Center of Canada. Class is worth 
$150 to $200 per week. Furnished Stu- 
dio. Contains Grand Piano, etc. Corre 
spondence invited. Address “J. A. Q.” 
care of Musica Courter, 437 Fifth ave 
nue, New York. ' 








ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 63.) 


rendered an Oriental dance, as well as a 
aftes she had also appeared on the program 





the hostess 
Spanish dance, 
in a song. 
The musical extravaganza, “Cupid in Fairyland,” under 
the direction of Mrs. Aberlin, was given a second per- 
formance last week, for the benefit of the mothers’ clubs. 
A unique song and dramatic recital was given at the 
First Baptist Church by Dr. Edward Brigham. 
The Postal-Lake studio of Aesthetic dancing furnished 
a splendid program recently at the Woman’s Club Audi- 
torium., 
Mrs, Eugene Moore, soprano; Mrs. W. S. Elder, pianist, 
and Mrs. Phelps Hopkins, whistler, were the entertainers 
at the Monday Club of the Presbyterian Church, when its 
second anniversary was celebrated at the residence of Mrs. 
Cortland Van Camp, Palm avenue, Miramar. 
Anton Koerner’s organ recital was one of the splendid 


musical features of the week. Mrs. John Robinson and 
Vida Peene assisted. 

Miriam Esther Finney appeared in a harp recital at the 
Hotel Royal Palm, where her numbers were fully ap- 
preciated 

Mrs. Maria Porter's fine pianism was the feature of 
the afternoon at the meeting of the Miami Music Club 
recently, when this organization met at the residence of 
its president, Grace Porterfield-Polk. Mrs, Porter studied 
at the conservatories in Barcelona, Spain, and Paris, 
France, Since coming to Miami she has continued her 
studies with the Brazilian pianist, Barcellos de Braga. 
Mrs. Porter plays with brilliancy and her interpretations 
demonstrate musicianship and marked originality. 

Herman FP. Chelius, pianist, for twenty years one of 


the directors of the Boston Conservatory has returned to 
Miami for the remainder of the season. Mr. Chelius will 
be heard in several programs during his stay. 

Che celebrated Russian violinist, Mischa Elman, with 
Josef Bonime, accompanist, was heard by a capacity house, 
March 17, at the school auditorium. Mr. Elman received 
a hearty ovation, so greatly was his art appreciated, and, 
at the close of the program, everyone remained seated 
and clamored for more, even after the artist had rendered 
several encores, The recital was managed by Ernest 
Philpitt, of the Philpitt Music House, and he is receiving 
letters of appreciation for bringing Mr. Elman to Miami. 
Mr. Philpitt is an experi¢e need manager, having been in- 
terested some years ago in bringing artists to Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Philpitt is promising a course of twelve artists 
next season, having received the full support of the city 
with the Hofmann and Elman concerts this year 

Miami, Okla., March 20, 1920.—An afternoon organ 
recital and an evening piano lecture-recital were given by 
Ernest A, Kroeger, pianist, organist, composer and teacher, 
of St. Louis, Mo., at the First Christian Church on 
Wednesday, March 17. Mr. Kroeger is a polished and 
fluent speaker as well as a skillful pianist, and his lecture- 
recital plan brings a splendidly appealing message to his 
Mr. Kroeger also played at Tulsa, Bartlesville 


audience . | 
his reception being especially cordial 


and Oklahoma City, 

at each place. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Montreal, Canada, 


(See letter on another page.) 
(See letter on another page.) 
(See letter on another page.) 
Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Ossining, N. Y., March 10, 1920.—Community singing 
among the inmates of Sing Sing prison received an im- 
petus on the evening of March 9, when a series of monthly 
sings under the direction of Community Service song lead- 
ers was inaugurated. The prisoners had been having sing- 
ing on Wednesday evenings of each week with the accom- 
paniment of the prison band. The sing on March 9 was 
under the direction of Frederick Gunther, representing the 
New York Community Service, with Kenneth S. Clark as 
accompanist. The crowd of men, who filled the prison 
chapel, sang a program of ballads and popular songs with 
stirring volume and remarkably fine impromptu harmony. 
Mr, Gunther acted as soloist in two numbers, “Love’s Old 
Sweet Song” and “Dear Old Pal of Mine,” the audience 
joining in the refrain, The singing by these men of “Dear 
Old Pal” and “Mother Machree” was impressive-in its 
deeply felt emotional quality. In connection with the sing, 
Mr. Clark gave a talk on the work with the A. E. F., and 
also showed some pictures of singing overseas, 
San Antonio, Tex.—(See letter on another page.) 
Seattle, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Selma, Ala., March 21, 1920.—Thomas Hood Simp- 
son, pianist, appearing last evening under the auspices of 
the Selma Music Study Club, assisted by Mrs. John 
Creagh, soprano, was greeted by a large and appreciative 
audience that filled the auditorium of the Y. M. C. A. to 
its utmost capacity. Mrs. W. W. Harper, president of 
the club, presented the musicians to the audience and also 











SUMMY’S CORNER 


Of a_recent Song Recital by Lucille Stevenson the critic 
of ihe Minneapolis Daily News writes: 
by Phyllis Fergus contains no concessions to 
‘sentimentalism, It is sincere, 





‘Trees’ 
eat bane of our song writers 
musical and singable, 

“TREES” by Phyllis Fergus, .60 
For high, medium and low voices. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
64 EAST VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO 
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served as accompanist for Mrs, Creah. Mr. Simpson's 
artistic interpretations and his technical skill proved him 
to be a finished musician. He is not a stranger to Selma 
musicians, as he appeared here several years ago in con- 
cert, and the favorable impression made at that time added 
to the enthusiasm with which he was greeted last evening. 
Mrs. Creagh’s voice was heard to advantage in numbers 
by Tschaikowsky, Massenet, Speaks, Foster and Anna 
Case. 

On Tuesday evening Louis Kreidler, penn sang to a 
large and ee audience at the Y. M. C. ie accom- 
pained by Harper, president of the Selma 
Music Study Club. The concert was decidedly an artistic 
success. Mr. Kreidler sings with freedom and beauty of 
tone. His voice is big, resonant and sympathetic, and he 
has a fine range. Mrs. Harper proved an able assistant, 
as her thorough musicianship is unmistakable at all times. 

A distinct musical triumph was achieved on Friday even- 
ing, March 19, when the Cherniavsky Trio was presented 
at the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium by the Selma Music Study 
Club. It is universally agreed that the concert was one 
of the most artistic and enjoyable ever given here, and the 
splendid audience attested its appreciation by much spon- 
taneous applause. The playing of chamber music is an art 
which requires, besides technical skill and beauty of tone 
color, a feeling of perfect unity in interpretation. Because 
of their splendid training and daily rehearsals through 
many years, the Cherniavsky brothers have obtained that 
rare gift of finished and artistic style. In addition, each 
of the Cherniavskys is an unusually fine soloist. Mischel, 
the cellist, played with a pure singing tone, although ob- 
viously hampered by the absence of his own cello, which 
was delayed in Montgomery, Ala. He displayed his ability 
most convincingly on the borrowed one, however, and had 
to respond to an encore. Jan Cherniavsky, pianist, gave a 
masterful rendition of three numbers by Chopin, revealing 
fine interpretation and delicacy of touch. He was encored 
several times. Leo hesliansie. violinist, displayed a bril- 
liant tone and splendid technical ability, also responding to 
several encores, 


St. Paul, Minn. 


(See letter on another page.) 
Tacoma, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Tampa, Fla., March 13, 1920.—-The Gypsy program 
presented February 27 by the Friday Morning Musicale, 
with Mrs, W. D. Bailey in charge of the music, was full 
of charm. Each number was characteristic, suggesting the 
careless freedom and abandon of gypsy life. A rollicking 
chorus was effectively interpreted under Mme. Saxby’s 
able direction. Selia Newmark and Laura Arnold, both of 
New York, added much to the pleasure of the program by 
contributing several vocal numbers. Spanish music 
was delightfully featured in the program of March 12. 
Mrs. T. M. Shackleford, Jr., gave a short sketch of some 
of the interesting legends of Spanish life. Mrs. Shaddick 
directed the chorus and arranged the pleasing program. 
San club was fortunate in having as its guest Eleanore 
Capp-Hostler, founder and first president of the Chicago 
Woman's Musical Club. Selia Newmark, another guest of 
the club, was heard to advantage in a Spanish serenade by 
Maresco. The announcement at this meeting that the 
president, Mrs. E. H. Hart, because of physical inability, 
was obliged to relinquish her duties, met with much regret 
from the members. Mrs. C. A, McKay, first vice-president, 
will fill the unexpired term of office. A growing interest 
in the student department of the club is clearly evidenced. 
The second contest of this department was held February 
28, In this contest the composers of the romantic school 
were represented, the pieces chosen being “At Play,” Kul- 
lak; “Knight Rupert,” Schumann, and “Spinning Song,” 
Mendelssohn. Alice McDonald won a high score in the 
Kullak number, Lulabelle McRae took first place with the 
Schumann, Rachel Dervaes was given honorable mention, 
Fredericka Vatterlin won the honors with the “Spinning 
Song,” while Nina Jouls made a close second. The con- 
test on the classic period was repeated on March 6 grade 
I, allegro, Handel; grade II. invention in F, No. 8, Bach, 
and grade III, toccata, Paradies. In grade I, Alice Mc- 
Donald was first, Ruby Maas won high score on the Bach 
invention, and Eloise Hackney honorable mention, and 
Jewel Lastinger in her playing of the toccata was given 
the highest score. Much friendly competition was evi- 
denced in these contests and excellent results have been 
shown, 

The Fisk Jubilee Singers, notable for their interpretation 
of the negro songs, were heard several times recently on 
‘different occasions, and always with much appreciation. 

Election of officers was made at the last meeting of the 
Music Teachers’ Association, which resulted as follows: 
President, Mrs. D. F. Conoley; vice-president, Mme. 
Saxby; secretary, Mabel M. Snavely, and treasurer, Mamie 
Costelia Dawson. 

Vancouver, B. C.—(See letter on another page.) 

York, Neb., March 27, 1920.—The Amateur Music 
Club of York is probably the oldest organization of its 
kind in Nebraska, it having been organized January 16, 
1894. Two meetings each month are held when many inter- 
esting programs are rendered. The club is composed of 
sixty members, active, associate and honorary. The anni- 
versary is always celebrated on May 22 of each year, and 
is known as “Parks Day” or the “Annual Parks Program,” 
as this day is the birthday anniversary of the veteran J. A. 
Parks, who for the past thirty years has resided in York 
and is widely known as a director, composer and publisher. 

Of particular interest is the York County Festival Cho- 
rus, plans for the permanent organization of which are 
well under way. In every community of the county 
branches have been organized, each having its local direc- 
tor and meeting once a week for rehearsal. These re- 
hearsals will be continued until the warm weather, and 
afterwards county rehearsals will be held at the Chautau- 
qua Pavilion in York, which has a seating capacity of 3,000. 
These gatherings will be held on Sunday afternoons. The 
Festival Chorus already has an enrolment of between six 
and seven hundred members. The Fall Festival Week be- 
gins September 20, and the big chorus will then render its 
program on the closing day, September 26. The children’s 


April 22, 1920 


chorus also will be a noteworthy feature. This will be 
under the direction of Cora F. Conaway, the efficient su- 
pervisor of music for the York public schools. The plan 
is to have a chorus of 1,000 children’s voices, to be ges 
from all over the county. The movement, launched b 
Mr. Parks and his competent associates, is commen 
able and augurs much for musical advancement in York 
County. 

Among those who will journey East from York for spe- 
cial work during the coming summer are Claudia A. Schell, a 
tenor of excellent local reputation, and Charlotte Van Wickle 
Jacobs, who formerly studied with Carl Bronson, of Los 
Angeles, and later with various New York teachers. Mrs. 
Jacobs recently gave a song recital, under direction of the 
York Amateur Music Club, and delighted her hearers with 
her charming personality and splendid rendition of a well 
chosen program. 


Louise Hubbard Has Many Engagements 


Louise Hubbard, the soprano, has filled many engage- 
ments recently with notable success, with others to come 
giving her opportunity for further successes. Last month 
she gave a recital for the Union League Club of Brook- 
lyn; was soloist at Rockville Center, L. I., in a miscel- 
laneous program given by the community chorus, when, 
among other things, she sang Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” 
appeared in Newburgh for the second time this season, 
following the overwhelming demand for her reappearance, 
tenor Carpi of the Metropolitan opera forces also ap- 
pearing; also at Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. (of 
which her husband is an alumnus) where she estab- 
lished a fine reputation as singer in Gounod’s “Gallia,” 
with the choral club under W. H. Hoerrner; with Lada, 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. April 13 she also 
appeared as vocalist, at the Metropolitan Opera House af- 
fair given by Lada, her third engagement. April 19 she 
was soloist with the Singers Club, in Brooklyn; soloist 
in Henschel’s “Stabat Mater” with the choir of St. John 
the Divine; April 26 she will appear before the Y. W. C. 
A., and May 12 in East Orange. 


Mme. Carylna Receives Warm Tribute 


Kathryn Carylna, whose successful vocal training has 
been frequently commented upon in the columns of the 
Musicat Courter, received the following flattering letter 
under date of April 5, 1920: 


Dear Mme. Carylna: 

Your letter of April 1 was much appreciated, and I am only too 
happy to be able to tell you directly what I told Miss Meagher and 
Miss Weaver. 

It is not often that I am moved over a voice, but Miss Meagher’s 
improvement and rise to artistry was so astoundingly rapid after 
she studied with you, that I could hardly believe it was the same 
person singing. shall no longer be chary about recommending a 
vocal teacher when asked for an opinion, and Miss Weaver will be 
only the first of many to whom I shall recommend you and your 


method, 
Trusting and knowing that your success will be unbounded, 
Most cordially yours, 
(Signed) Geo. L. Kine, 
Booey, & Co., 


ew York. 


Activities of Niessen-Stone Pupils 


Agnes Delorme has been touring with the Creatore 
Opera Company and scoring a pronounced success in the 
roles of Aida, Santauzza and Leonore. Miss Foster was 
well received in re-engagement appearances in Passaic, and 
Lillian Cutler has been appearing in several theaters in 
New York City. Anna Halpern sang at a concert given 
by the Century Club at the Hotel Commodore, New York 
City. Frieda Rochen gave a recital at the Princess Thea- 
ter, also in New York, and will remain as soloist for an- 
other year at her church in Freeport, L. I. Else Gardner 
is another pupil who is a church soloist, singing in Forest 
Hills, Long Island. She also sang recently at a private 
musicale in Cleveland, Ohio. Messrs. Friedman and 
George Dale are two other artists from the Niessen-Stone 
studios who are appearing frequently in public. 


Two Clubs Engage Tollefsen Trio 


The Tollefsen Trio, consisting of Carl H. Tollefsen, 
violin; Augusta Tollefsen, piano, and Michel Penha, 
cello, appeared March 9 (‘ ‘Ladies night” entertainment) at 
the Montclair Club, Mildred Dilling, harpist, and Valerie 
Deucher, soprano, assisting. They played works by Ar- 
bos, Schuett, Saint-Saéns, Boisdeffre, Nevin, Godard, and 
the theme and variations from Tschaikowsky’s big trio, 
op. 50. March ‘16 the Laurier Musical Club (twenty- -sev- 
enth season) met at the handsome new Tollefsen resi- 
dence on President street, Brooklyn. Mr. Tollefsen 
played solos, consisting of works by Ries, Nachez, Bur- 
leigh’s new “Plantation Sketches,” and others on the 
program were Julius Koehl, Marie Stilwell, Charlotte 
Lund, Ruth H. Dunn, and Wilhelmina Crowell, accom- 
panist. Officers of the club are: Dr. L. D. Broughton, 
president; Charles MacMichael. first vice-president; Dr. 
Edward P. Orrell, Jr., second vice-president; Anna M. 
Tuttle, secretary, and Elsie Eddy Shuster, treasurer. 


Skilton’s Indian Dances Circle the Globe 


The two Indian dances by Charles Sanford Skilton, 
having been performed in New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Tokio and London, may properly be said to have 
encircled the globe. Of course, they have been played 
in practically every American city and town where sym- 
phony orchestras are heard. On January 8 they were 
given their third performance by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra in Orchestra Hall, Chicago. 





Sings Silberta’s “Fairy Tale” 120 Times 


Karena Post has programmed the “Fairy Tale,” by 
Rhea Silberta, over one hundred and twenty times. 
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ee KNUTE REINDAHL, fisaisen*.* Wicoosin 
(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 
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[est value ina strictly SL thigh grade unstrument 
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C The Lest Anouyn ynusical flame mn the CLLlorl/ 
ESTEY PIANO _CO. New York ne 
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MUSICAL COURIER 








STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


















Werereems: Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St.. Portman Sq., W., London 






Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 















AMERICAN 


IN NAME, OWNERSHIP, AND SENTIMENT 
Senne Lane 


THE 


Masons Homlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The most costly piano in the world 





PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 








ltra- 





uality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 
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SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadehhia — 
A Leader for 80 Years -:- Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















The 


Name Sohmer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
ssible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK 











PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New Yoax, June roth, 1919. 
The Autopiano Compony, 
On-the-Hudsom at 51st Street, 
New Yorh City. 


Desk Sins— 





Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 


piano world. 8 : 


Keita. 

















THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH, President 


On-the-Hudson at Gist Street New York 











EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-386 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 


























